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—.: WASHINGTON. 


A LOCK OF HIS HAIR. 


BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 











THE relics of the great, 
Who by the sword or pen 
Destroy or save the State, 
Should precious be to men 
With whom their deeds remain; 
For every deed they wrought 
Has lessened human pain 
And broadened human thought. 


But there be great, and great; 
For tho strong captains led 
Their hosts to death elate, 
Man, stronger, was not dead: 
Since there were wiser words 
Than the old war-cry, ‘‘Kill,”’ 
From those who, using swords, 
Had civic virtue still. 


Of these this map, a shred 

Of whose white hair I hold, 
Cut from his bonored head 

When he in death was cold. 
Ofall my relics chief, 

Endure like his renown— 
Outlast the latest leaf 

Of Cesar’s laurel crown! 

New York CIty. 
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WASHINGTON. 
HIS GOOD FORTUNE. 











BY THE HON. LEVI PARSONS MORTON, 


VICE-PRFSIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

The Centennial Celebration of the Inauguration of 
George Washington marks an epoch in the history of 
nations and of the world. 

Amid all thesufferiugs, trials and anxieties of the Rev- 
olutionary period borne by Washington and his army, 
his good fortune is less commented on than the truth of 
history would permit; it followed him from the very 
commencement of his active life to his peaceful death 
in the ripeness of his years. 

He was fortunate in having been born among revolu- 
tionists who were reared to freedom in the wilderness ; 
in being placed upon a virgin continent which was to 
become a great nation, whether he or some one else 

should found it. 

It was good fortune, rather than anything he had 
then achieved, that gave him the chief military com- 
mand during the Revolution. ‘ 

He nobly justified the favor of Providence and the 
confidence of the country. He was unerring in judg- 
ment and unswerved by passion. 

He had wisdom adequate for every occasion, strength 
of character to guide a revolution and to stop a eoun- 
ter-revolution which would have made him king. 

He had wisdom to rule a new-born democracy as its 
guardian amid the seductions of European monarchies 
and to resign to a new republic its rightful throne. 

This wisdom and this character made him at all times 
equal to his great fortune. No man, perhaps, has left 
an example and precept which have become so large 
and vital a part of the unwritten constitution of a 
mighty people. History bas ranked Washington as the 
foremost of all American patriots, and as one of the 
Most illustrious characters of modern times. 


LEVI PARSONS MorRTON. 





WASHINGTON. 
A LIGHT UPON THE PATH OF LIFE. 
BY THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 








ROCCABELLA, NAPLES, Jan. 10th, 1889. 
To THE EviTor OF THE INDEPENDENT: 
I have had the honor to receive your letter. 
: You could not propose to me a more attractive sub- 
ject; but total want of leisure prevents my undertakirg 
this historical study. 
All I can say is that I look upon Washington, among 
Rreat and good men, as one peculiarly good and great; 
and that he has been to me for more than forty years a 


NEW YORK, THURSDAY, APRIL 25, 1889. 





light upon the path of life. 
Your very faithful servant, |W. E, GLADSTONE, 





WASHINGTON. 
THE PROVIDENTIAL MISSION OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC. 





BY LOUIS KOSSUTH, 
THE HUNGARIAN PATKIOT. 
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Tue following is a copy of the above letter from Louis Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot. The letter bears no 
date ; but the postmurks on the envelop show that the letter was mailed in Turin on February 24th, and was 
received in New York on March 9th, 1889: 

22 VIA DEI MILLE, TURIN, ITALY. 
Mr. Henry C. BOWEN, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR OF THE INDEPENDENT, NEW YORK: 

Honored Sir :—Both the pleasant recollection of our past relations and the sense of gratitude I owe you for 
your generous sympathy for my country I experienced when, thirty-seven years ago, I, a poor, wandering exile, 
pleaded its cause before the liberty-loving people of your great Republic, that stupendous incarnation of pure 
democratic principle which has the providential mission to guide the future ages of mankind on the road of 
infinite progress, make me most sincerely regret that my extreme old age (87 years), the infirmities naturally 
inherent to it, the more than a quarter of a century’s disuse of writing anything for publication in English, and 
the habitude of reserve grown to a second nature by my absolute seclusion from all social intercourse, compel 
me respectfully to decline the honor which, over-estimating my abilities, you are kind enough to proffer tome. I 
am conscious that the poor remnant of forces still left to me would be utterly inadequate to satisfy you and con- 
dignly to answer the high dignity of the solemn occasion which prompted your request. 

Accept my thanks for the honor of-your flattering proposal, to-which I regret not to be able to respond ; and 
please to rest assured of my high esteem and of my particular regards. Kossuta. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





[April 25, 1889, 








WASHINGTON. 
A GREAT SOLDIER—SUPERIOR TO NAPOLEON. 


BY THE HON. HUGH J. GRANT, 
MAYOR OF NEw YORK CITY. 








To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I recall the name of no other public man about whom 
there is such unanimity of opinion. All agree that he 
was upright; that he was animated by the loftiest pur- 
poses, and that whatever fame or distinction came to 
him, came to him as an incident of what he was, rather 
than as a consequence of any exertion on his part to at- 
tain it. He was a good man anda great man. He had 
moral strength and mental strength. In war his pa- 
tience and prudence were only equaled by his dash and 
heroism. While upon occasions he could restrain the 
ardor of his impetuous followers he could, when advisa- 
ble, encourage them to the performance of deeds of dar- 
ing to the point of rashness. These qualities would 
have made him a great soldier anywhere. They were, 
however, qualities peculiarly essential to the success of 
our cause. A Napoleon could not have abided in pa- 
tience the weary waiting at Valley Forge; a Von Moltke 
could not have believed the band of undisciplined, dis- 
couraged men on the banks of the Delaware equal to 
an attack on Trenton. 

In peace few men have understood as well as he the 
right adjustment of civil powers. He believed in a R»- 
public. Thereis no other man in modern history who 
occupies the same relation to a country as Washington. 

Men who are prominent at the birth of a nation must, 
of needs, exercise by reason of that fact a dominant in- 
fluence upon its life. Their thought and the tendency 
of their lives affect and influence its life, The influence 
of Washington will be felt throughout our history. It 
is the influence of private virtue, of mental power and 
of distinguished service in war and peace. 

Huau J. GRANT. 


is 


WASHINGTON. 


HIS KDUCATION AND CHARACTER. 











BY THE HON. RUTHERFORD B. HAYES, 
EX-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 





FREMONT, OHIO, April 16th, 1889. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

AN eminent scholar has said that the extraordinary fact 
about Washington is that a man so poorly educated could 
accomplish so much. Washington had very little book 
learning. He attended only ordinary country schools, and 
studied book-keeping and surveying. But if the chief 
aims of education are character, and to fit the young for 
the duties of life, Washington had excellent educational 
advantages. Character is formed in childhood. His 
mother was the guide of his childhood. The duty could 
not have fallen to better hands. To acquire the power 
to bear responsibility and to lead men 1n times of diffi- 
culty and peril, his training was matchiess, It left him 
unspoiled in character and unharmed in intellect and 
manhood. From the age of seventeen until maturity 
he wasin the wilderness in charge of surveying parties 
and warlike expeditions. He was thus trained to intre- 
pidity, self-reliance and sound judgment in action. 

The childhood and youth of Washington furnish vital 
lessons for all who care to know and rightly to value the 
difference between book learning and true education. 

RUTHERFORD B. HAYES. 


WASHINGTON. 
HIS LIFE AND SERVICES HIS BEST EULOGY. 











BY THE HON. HANNIBAL HAMLIN, 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 





BANGOR, ME., April 10th, 1889, 
To THE EpiroR oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

The name and deeds of Washington will live so long 
as liberty hasa votary or freedom afriend. His great 
services as one of the distinguished military captains of 
the world, and his aid and wisdom in founding and in- 
augurating the only true republican Government that 
ever existed, will go along the corridors of time, away 
down into the stillness of uncounted ages. His eulogy 
has been spoken in every land, in every tongue of the 
civilized world, by the greatest of orators, and the most 
distinguished of poets. But, indeed, his life and services 
when justly contemplated are his own best eulogy. 

The noblest act of all his life consisted in his volunta- 
rily surrendering the immense power with which the 
American people had clothed him. It was sublime! De- 
clining a re-nomination to the Presidency after having 
been twice unanimously elected, anda position which 
he undoubtedly could have held indefinitely, was of in- 
valuable worth as a precedent, and was as well an hom- 
age to our Republican institutions. It was the crown- 
ing act of his gceatness and patriotism. 

It is wise and well to commemorate the centennial of 
his firat inauguration as President of the United States, 
and keep fresh in our memories his life and services, and 
to remind usas well what we to-day owe the immor- 
tal Washington. The influence of this commemoration 
will be salutary with us of the present time, and of in- 





estimable value to those who come after us in the long 
future. 
All honor and respect, then, tothe memory of the 
great, the good and patriotic dead! 
HANNIBAL HAMLIN, 
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WASHINGTON. 
THE CHORUS OF PRAISES. 
BY LOUIS PHILIPPE ALBERT D’ORLEANS, COMTE DE PARIS. 








PALACIO DE VILLAMANRIQUE, ) 
PROVINCIA DE SEVILLA (ESPANA), 
’ 


, 1,’89. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

I thank you very much for having thought that I 
would gladly join the chorus of praises which on both 
sides of the Atlantic will be bestowed the 30th of April, 
1889, upon the memory of George Washington: I ad- 
mired him as a soldier and a statesman when under the 
flag of the Union during the great crisis of the Civil 
War, I followed his footsteps mixed with those of 
Rochambeau around the ditches of Yorktown. I ad- 
mire him still more now that I have seen how republican 
institutions are understood and practiced in France. 

It ic, therefure, a matter of great regret for me not to 
have time to comply with your wishes. 

Believe me, dear sir, very truly yours, 
PHILIPPE, COMTE DE PARIS. 





WASHINGTON. 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF ADVANCE. 








BY THE HON. GEORGE BANCROFT. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 10th, 1889. 
To THE EDITOR oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I have never doubted the general interest of the people 
of the United States in the coming Centennial Celebra- 
tion of the Inauguration of George Washington on the 
30th of April. The occasion cannot fail to be properly 
observed by a just comparison of the state of the world 
as it was a hundred years ago with the advance which 
that day will witness of popular influence and power on 
every continent. 


Very truly yours, GEO, BANCROFT, 





WASHINGTON. 


REVERE HIS MEMORY AND FOLLOW HIS COUN- 
SELS. 








BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


DANVERS, Mass., April 13th, 1889. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

It is a wise thought on the part of THE INDEPENDENT 
to issue a Centennial number of a paper which has 
always been loyal and patriotic. We cannot possibly 
over-estimate the worth and wisdom of th2 Father of 
the Republic, or too strongly urge the present genera- 
tion to revere his memory and follow his counsels. 

JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
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WASHINGTON. 
IN HISTORY. 


BY THE HON. HAMILTON FISH, 
EX-SECRETARY OF STATE, 


New York, April 8th, 1889. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT. 

Of all characters in history, Washington commands 
the most admiration the more his life and conduct 
are known and brougbt into comparison with others. 

HAMILTON Fisu. 


WASHINGTON. 
HIS EXAMPLE 4HIS BEST LEGACY. 


BY THE HON. EDWARD J. PHELPS, 
EX-MINISTER OF THE UNITED STATES TO GREAT BRITAIN. 























TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Little remains to he said at this day touching the 
character of Washington. Upon the life of no person- 
age in American bistory has fallen an afterglow so clear, 
so stedfast, and so beautiful. His memory has the fe- 
licity, rare among men, and rarest among great men, 
that it is sullied by no taint, cbscured by no doubt, dis- 
turbed by no dispute. Americans know the whole story 
by heart ; they have nothing more to learn about it, nor 
any difference of opinion to reconcile, His name stands 
and will always stand among our race, the very syno- 
nym of all that is noble in human nature, all that is pur- 
est in patriotism, all that is grandest in public service. 

This Centennial Anniversary which calls him back to 
us so vividly, does not require that his oft-told story 
should be recounted, nor that eulogy long exhausted 
should be revived. Butif we cannot further adorn the 
tale, we may yet with the most striking significance 
paint its moral. The best legacy of Washington to his 
countrymen was his example. Never has a recurrence 
to it been so salutary as it should be now. Has it re- 


mained with us during all these years, a living force, a 
light to steer by, for those charged with the duties to 
their country which he always fulfilled so well? or has 
it been lost sight of and forgotten like an old-world tale, 
in the rancor of party strife, the struggle for personal 





advancement, the greed for emoluments at the expense 
of the public welfare? These are the questions of the 
hour for the American people, when they assemble to 
celebrate with a pomp and splendor most becoming thig 
choicest of all the memories of our country’s early days, 
Should not the occasion, if worthy of its purpose, inspire 
a fresh and resistless demand for a higher standard, a 
nobler motive, a more genuine patriotism in the nationa] 
life? E. J. PHELPs, 





WASHINGTON. 
WITHOUT PEER OR RIVAL. 


BY THE HON. JOHN SHERMAN, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM OHIO, 


SENATE CHAMBER, ) 
WASHINGTON, April 5th, 1889, 





To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


GENERAL WASHINGTON is a typical American and wil] 
always standin American history without peer or rival, 
Others may approach him as a soldier, or exceed him ag 
a President, but, take him all in all, no man has been or 
will ever be his equal in the love and veneration of his 
countrymen and in the respect of mankind of past or 
future generations. JOHN SHERMAN, 


ai 
a. 


WASHINGTON. 
A TRUE MAN. 











BY H. A. P, CARTER, 
MINISTER FROM THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS TO THE UNITED STATES, 


WASHINGTON, D.C., April 4th, 1889. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Your kind invitation to me to write for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT Centennial number something on the life and char- 
acter of George Washington, sent me to the libraries 
open to me, only to find that the works one would want 
to consult for such a purpose, were already in use by the 
many who are writing for the centennial occasion; and 
this confirmed me in the impression that I could not 
hope to add anything which would be novel and inter- 
esting in regard to that great figure in American history 
whose proportions grow with the lapse of years. 

Had I attempted a formal paper its purpose would 
have been to show how, a few years since on coming to 
America to reside, and having my attention drawn to 
the papers, personal and public accounts, etc., of General 
Washington, now at the State Department, the impres- 
sion grew upon me that no historical character of mod- 
ern times had suffered so much at the hands of injudi- 
cious culogists as that of George Washington. 

A luminous and disembodied figure, painted with all 
the accessories of superhuman virtues, a hazy, indefinite 
personality, soaring above the reach of temptation and 
leading his country to glory in the manner of the hero of 
a Wagnerian opera or aspectacular drama, has been held 
up to the view of the present generation, bringing despair 
instead of hope and inspiration to the youth who, find- 
ing themselves touched with the infirmities of humanity 
and not superior to its temptations, feel the hopelessness 
of the great example set before them. 

This figure has hidden somewhat from the world the 
truthful portrait of the strong, virile, manly and some- 
what impetuous youth allied by his occupations and 
associations with aristocratic Tories, touched by the 
faults of his time, yet growing with the demands of his 
day steadily, naturally, by the exercise of faculties and 
virtues perfectly consonant with a strong human nature, 
governed by self-respect and a strong sense of duty, into 
the great leader of the Revolution. 

To my mind the character whose growth revealed 
itself in his private papers, his accounts, and then in 
his state papers, was a much more pleasing and helpful 
one than the ideal and somewhat namby-pamby figure 
drawn to cater to the popular taste for the superhuman 
and incomprehensible. 

Out of this tendency there seems to me to have come 
another danger, ard perhaps injustice to Washington, 
namely, that of investing some of his written opinions 
witha testamentary weight, sanctity and authority more 
far-reaching and comprehensive than he himself ever 
dreamed of—giving them also a literalness of interpreta- 
tion without regard to the spirit which inspired them, 
and applying them unfairly to changed conditions. 

It would be as unjust to Washington’s fame to apply 
his opinions before 1760, to the situation and events of 
1776 as to apply literally his expressed opinions and ad- 
vice upon the affairs of his day, to the problems of 
American statesmanship of to-day; especially when it 
is attempted to show that he would have favored an 
isolation in international affairs amounting to the self- 
effacement of a nation holding so large a place in the 
world and the world’s affairs as the United States of the 
present day. 

Washington’s whole life shows a growth and develop- 
ment of character and appreciation of public affairs and 
of the dignity and growth of the United States Govern- 
ment; and who can doubt but that the man who always 
claimed for himself and his country the full measure of 
respect and consideration to which they were entitled, 
would have claimed for the greater America of to-day its 
proportionate measure of influence and dignity in the 
world’s counsels? 


HAWAIIAN LEGATION, 














THE INDEPENDENT. 
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April 25, 1889. | 








America I think would gain much if from the picture 
of Washington there were taken away the halo and cloudy 
accessories with which a mistaken zea] bas invested it— 
if it were taken out of the Virgin Mary category, and if 
then were allowed to appear the figure of the strong, 
earnest, high-minded gentleman, gallant officer, prudent 
general, sagacious statesman and wise President to be 
an inspiration to a world of intensely human beings. 

This impression has grown upon me more and more as I 
haye thought upon this theme, and if I had taken time I 
should have quoted from authorities to sustain my view, 

Very truly Yours, H, A. P. CARTER. 


2 
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WASHINGTON. 
THE GREATEST OF AMERICANS. 


BY GENERAL A. W. GREELY, 
CHIEF OF THE SIGNAL SERVICE BUREAU. 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

THE last half century has been marked, in a high de- 
gree, by a spirit of critical acumen and intellectual 
activity, which has exercised itself not alone in scien- 
tific research, industrial development and marvelous in- 
ventions, but which has likewise applied itself to un- 
raveling the myths of history and in dissecting the 
character and motives of the leading actors of the 
world. 

It is a grateful fact to Americans, that under ali this 
searching criticism the ability and purity of Washington 
and the nobility of his character stand unimpeached. 

The details of hisinmost life and the record of his 
daily doings have only served as welcome shadows and 
light needful to mark him as one touched lightly with 
human frailties and weaknesses. 

It may be questioned whether any other figure in his- 
tory, once surrounded by a heroic and poetic glow, has 
lost so small a moiety of dignity and honor. 

Washington, taken all in all, is the greatest of Ameri- 
cans. A. W. GREELY. 
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WASHINGTON. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND THE COUNTRY. 
BY SAMUEL F. MILLER, 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THESUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, 











A series of centennial celebrations of such events as 
the Declaration of Independence, the formation of the 
new Constitution, its adoption by the people of the 
United States, and the organization of a government 
under it, has occupied the attention of the American 
public for several years. These commemorative occa- 
sions seem likely to continue indefinitely, altho one 
would imagine the celebration of the installation of the 
officers of the new government, which takes place on the 
30th day of April, 1889, would be the last of ail those re- 
lating to its incipient organization. 

It is very rare to find an instance in history where the 
date of the beginning of a new government, which has 
lasted for any considerable time, or has made any very 
striking figure in the world, has been as distinctly 
marked as the origin of the United States. Most of the 
kingdoms of the earth which have arrived at any digni- 
ty have in their early stages been so insignificant that it 
is not easy to clearly trace their beginning; and even 
when it can be historically followed it is very seldom 

that any particular day or month or year can be pointed 
out as the time when it came into actual and recognized 
existence. Most of the stable governments of the world 
have been constituted upon the ruins of others, or by 
their disruption, when some of the separated parts, be- 
coming independent, have grown into acknowledged 
nations. Some of them have been established by the 
act of a great monarch, who, ruling over a large king- 
dom, sets apart a portion of it as an appanage of the 
crown, to be governed by some member of his family. 
In fact, with but few exceptions, most of them may be 
said to have been the result of outside inftuences, or the 
exercise of power paramount and superior to the people 
of the territory comprising the new kingdom; and the 
instances in which a new nation has arisen by the vol- 
untary and simultaneous consent of those resident with- 
in its limits, and has established itself with all the usual 
forms of a recognized civil government, are very rare. 

The nation now called the United States of America 
is in this respect almost unique. Thirteen provinces or 
colonies of a European power, which had for more than 
a century been almost absolutely controlled by its au- 
thority, under the influence of a common grievance 

which they considered sufficient to justify them in re- 
volting against its dominion, united for the purposes of 
such resistance. They proclaimed themselves at the 
start independent of the mother-country, and were suc- 
cessful in establishing their independence. But when 
this was acknowledged and the colonies came to consider 
their future relations with one another and with foreign 
powers, they found themselves in a very remarkable 
condition. Each one of these provinces, altho it had 
assumed the title of a state, was in fact independent of 
all its neighbors and co-workers in the war for their 
common defense. Each one asserted all the rights 
which naturally belonged to a sovereign state. Indeed, 


was not adopted by all the states until near its close, 
and was so imperfect and so incapable of conducting a 
common government, of which these several states 
should each be a part, that it has been most aptly de- 
scribed as ‘‘ a rope of sand.” 

The United States, as they presented a front to foreign 
nations, and as they regarded their inter-state relations 
with each other, were imbecile and almost helpless, un- 
til the wisdom of some and the necessities of others in- 
duced the formation and adoption of a Federal Consti- 
tution. That instrument created for the first time a 
nation, declared in its own language that it was the 
supreme law of the land, and instituted all the forms, 
methods and powers necessary to the existence of a 
free and independent government. These were wisely 
and judiciously divided between the Executive, the 
Legislative and the Judicial Departments, to each of 
which was assigned its proper share of the powers es- 
sential to the existence of all good government. 

This Constitution professes on its face to be an instru- 
ment framed and adopted by the people of the United 
States. After it had been prepared by a body selected 
from all quarters of the country for that purpose, it was 
submitted to the people of the different states, within 
the territorial limits of each, and was adopted by them. 
This acceptance or ratification of the Constitution by the 
people of the various states was the creation of the 
Government of the United States of America. 

When the formality of its adoption by each of the 
colonies had been completed, and public proclamation 
made of that fact, the Government of the United States 
may besaid to have been duly organized, and the law 
which should govern its action and the exercise of its 
powers, with the principles on which the Federal au- 
thority should rest, clearly decreed and firmly evtab- 
lished. 

This remarkable document provided for all the officers 
necessary for the conduct of the government. There was 
to be a President, a Vice-President, a Senate, a House of 
Representatives, and a judicial body ; and provision was 
made for an army and for a navy, with suitable arrange- 
ments for their government and control. A time was 
appointed when the officers to be elected, by a mode which 
was designated, should take upon themselves the exercise 
of the various functions imposed upon them by its terms, 
These elections of President, and of Senators and Mem- 
bers of Congress, were arranged to take place in the dif- 
ferent states between the date of the ratification of the 
Constitution and the 30th day of April, 1789. On that 
day George Washington, who had been elected according 
to the forms prescribed by the new Constitution, took 
the oath of office as President in the City of New York, 
and entered upon the duties of that great station. 

It is not appropriate now to enter upon a eulogy 
of this great man. Several generations have 
passed away from the earth since he was a 
President of the United States; in fact since bis 
death, which occurred soon after he left that office. 
That long lapse of years has only increased the admira- 
tion which his contemporaries had for him, and the love 
with which they cherished his memory. Not only is this 
true of the citizens of the Republic, but the world at 
large is coming to regard him as one of the most remark- 
able men whom history records; and if any man sub- 
jected to the blaze of the modern intellect can be said to 
have been deified by public reverence and worship of 
| his memory, it is George Washington. 

One more idea, From the time that he, as the head of 
this Government, was installed as its first executive offi- 
cer, to the present, a period of one hundred years has 
elapsed. At that time the government which he as- 
sisted to inaugurate consisted of thirteen colonies, cov- 
ering a narrow strip of land along the Atlantic Coast, 
and lying between that ocean and the Allegheny Moun- 
tains. Their entire population was but little more than 
three millions, and they were encumbered by a debt 
contracted during their struggle for independence which 
seemed a crushing burden for such weak and scattered 
communities to bear and threatened to crush out the life 
of the young nation. It had no commerce worth nam- 
ing, very few established relations with foreign powers, 
and was looked upon as a puling infant, brought into 
life with powers barely sufficient to enable it to exist for 
a few years, when it was expected that it would perish 
of inanition. 

It is now a nation of over sixty millions of inhabitants; 
its territory includes the vast extent of ceuntry lying 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans, the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Northern Lakes; its government is well 
established; its relations to the several states are under- 
stood and acquiesced in, and it commands the admira- 
tion and respect of all the nations of the earth. It has 
established freedom; science and literature have reached 
a high development among its people, and health and 
happiness are found within its borders. 

This Republic is the hope of the world, as the repre- 
sentative of good government, as the guardian of the 
rights of the people, and the exponent of sound political 
principles. None of us here can expect to see what it 
will be at the end of another century, yet we may be 
permitted to hope that its prosperity will continue, that 
its growth will keep pace with its present promise, and 
that all nations may find safety, comfort and protection 


WASHINGTON, 


THE MAN WHOSE NAME WILL LIVE. 





BY T. M. CLARK, D.D., Li.D., 


BISHOP OF RHODE ISLAND. 





THERE are names, which once received the homage 

of mankind and for which an immortality of fame was 

confidently predicted, that are now resolved into 

shadows, and poets sing of them no more. Will the 

verdict of history, in any future age, pronounce the al- 

most idolatrous veneration which gathers about the name 

of Washington to have been a delusion ? 

A hundred years have passed since a grateful nation 

committed to him the charge of her civil interests, as 

she had already, in her deadly struggle for existence, 

intrusted him with supreme military command; and 

after his character and career have for a century been 

submitted to the most searching and rigid scrutiny, he 
is accepted to day, not only by his own people, but by 
the world at large, as the hero of the age, and the nations 
of the earth combine to do him honor. 

What is the secret of the wonderful hold which this 

man has upon the world, and what style of man was 
this that he should stand alone in his generation, almost 
alone in the annals of the race, without a peer or a 
rival? This is not altogether an easy question to answer. 
Washington was not in any way what would be called a 
brilliant man; he said no very striking things and con- 
tributed nothing to literature or science; he was not 
learned or given to profound speculations; in his public 
career there was nothing to dazzle and blind us with 
excess of light; in military affairs he was not dashing 
or adventurous, and no fierce ambition impelled him to 
seek renown as a civil ruler; and when vou say of him 
that he was just and true in all his doings, unselfish and 
uncorrupt, cautious, patient, brave and unflinching, 
hopeful when all others were despondent, strong and 
unyielding when everything seemed te be crumbling to 
ruins, far-reaching in his vision, and never unobservant 
of what some would regard as trifles—a man who dared 
to speak when others kept prudent silence, and who 
could be silent when everybody clamored for some word 
of explanation; a man who could stand alone when he 
seemed to be deserted of all and abandoned to his own 
resources—you have said what is true; but what is there 
in all this to account for the strange spell that entrances 
us when we hear the name of Washington? 

It is a marvel that such a man as he was, so calm, 
collected, reserved and somewhat frigid in his demeanor, 
should have had such an electric influence over those 
with whom he was associated. I have heard old men, 
with trembling lip and eyes overflowing with tears, 
tell of the thrill which a word or a glance from him shot 
through their souls, as he stood by their side amid the 
thunder and smoke of the battles of the Revolution. It 
was to them as the voice of an angel, and danger and 
death were forgotten. It was this man who made our 
armies invincible. 

It is a sacred name that we commemorate to-day. In 
the attempt to depict the character of Washington, the 
strongest terms of eulogy were long ago exhausted. He 
who would say anything new in his praise must invent a 
new language. He may have had his defects and frail- 
ties, like all other men—the whitest marble has some 
stain—but no one who appreciates what he did for his 
country and his race, will ever care to ask what weak- 
nesses these were that brought hira within the range of 
ordinary mortals. 

There is a statue of Washington in the Capitol at Rich- 
mond which is said to be an accurate representation of 
his person, and not, like so many others, an ideal evolved 
from the artist’s brain; and as you look upon this figure 
you cannot help saying to yourself: *‘ The man is not so 
large and stately as I had supposed; his features are not 
very attractive; he has a retreating brow and a strange- 
looking mouth; he looks as if he might have been a man 
after all like the rest of us.” But as the eye rests upon 
the image, there is something which transfixes you— 
there seems to be a marvelous enchantment in this se- 
rene, impassive face, and involuntarily you uncover 
your head in the presence of the speaking bronze. 

There is one thought which, at this present juncture, 
forces itself upon our attention, and it is this: what a 
different history the world would have had if all the 
monarchs of the earth had been modeled after the pat- 
tern of Washington! From what innumerable miseries 
the human race would have been delivered—no cruel 
wars to gratify the greed of ambitious rulers; no prodi- 
gal waste of the public reserve; no grinding and ruinous 
taxation; no political corruption; no bribery; no unjust 
and oppressive laws; no favoritism; no pandering to the 
interests of favored classes, and no injustice to the low- 
est and humblest citizen. Where wouid the nations of 
the earth have stood to-day if they had always been 
ruled by such men as Washington? No wonder that his 
name shines out in the darkness like an almost solitary 
light on a drear and dangerous shore; and if, as some 
have assumed, it has come to represent an ideal of hu- 
man perfection which has never yet been realized in any 
child of clay, this fact is of itself the strongest conceiva- 
ble testimony to the nobility of the man who has made 
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BY FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, 
PROFESSOR OF POETRY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 





BEFORE the Hero’s grave he stood— 
A simple stone of rest, and bare 
To all the blessing of the air— 
And Peace came down in sunny flood 
From the blue haunts of Heaven, and smiled 
Upon the household reconciled. 


A hundred years have hardly tlown 
Since in this hermitage of the West 
’Mid happy toil and happy rest, 

Loving and loved among bis own, 

His days fulfilled their fruitful round, 

Seeking no more than what they found. 


Sweet byways of the life withdrawn! 
Yet here his country’s voice—the cry 
Of man for natural liberty— 

That great Republicin her dawn, 

The immeasurable Future—broke; 

And to his fate the Leader woke. 


Not eager, yet, the blade to bare 
Before the Father-country’s eyes— 
F’en ifa parent’s rights, unwise, 
With that bold Son he grudged to share, 
In manbood strong beyond the sea 
And ripe'to wed with Liberty! 


Yet oh! when once the die was thrown, 
With what unselfish patient skill, 
Clear piercing flame of changeless will— 

The one high heart that moved alone 

Sedate through the chaotic strife— 

He taught mankind the hero-life! 


As when the God whom Pheidias molds, 
Clothed in marmoreal calm divine, 
Veils all that strength’ ’neath beauty’s line, 
All energy in repose infolds; 
So he, in self-effacement great, 
Magnanimous to endure and wait. 


O Fabius of a wider world! 

Master of Fate through self-control 

And utter stainlessness of soul! 
And when war’s weary sign was furled, 
Prompt with both hands to welcome in 
The white-winged Peace he warred to win! 


Then, to that so long wished repose— 
The liberal leisure of the farm, 
The garden joy, the wild-wood charm; 
Life ebbing to its perfect close 
Like some white altar-lamp that pales, 
And self-consumed its light exhales. 


No wrathful tempest smote its wing 
Against life’s tender flickering flame; 
No tropic gloom in whirlwind came; 

Slow wasting as a summer spring 

The soul breathed out herself, and slept, 

And to the end her beauty kept. 


Then, as a mother’s love and fears 
Throng round the child, unseen but felt, 
So by his couch his nation knelt, 

Loving and worshiping with her tears— 

Tears!—late amends for all that debt 

Due to the Liberator yet! 


For thothe years their golden round 
O’er all the lavish region roll, 
And realm on realm, from pole to pole, 
In one beneath thy Stars be bound, 
The far-off centuries as they flow, 
No whiter name than this shall know! 


O larger England o’er the wave, 
Larger, not greater, yet!—with joy 
Of generous hearts ye hailed the Boy 

Who bowed before the sacred grave, 

With Love’s fair freight across the sea 

Sped from the Fatherland to thee! 


And Freedom on that Empire-throne 
Blest in his Mother's rule revered, 
Oa popular love a kingdom reared, 

And rooted in the years unknown— 

Land rich in old Experience’ store 

And holy legacies of yore, 


And youth eternal, ever-new, 
From the high Heaven look’d out—and saw 
This other later realm of Law, 

Of that old household first-born true, 

And lord of half a world'—and smiled 

Upon the nations reconciled. 

The date prefixed is that of the visit which the Prince of 
Wales paid to the tomb of Washington; carrying home 
thence, as one of the most distinguisbed of his hosts said, 
**an unwritten treaty of amity and alliance.” 

Stanza 4: Not eager: When the ill-feeling between Eng- 
land and America deepened after 1765, Washington “was 
less eager than some others iv declaring or declaiming 
agaipst the mother country.’’ (Mahon: ‘*Hist.,’’ ch. lii.) 

Stanzas 8, 9: Like some: See Petrarch, “Trionfo della 
Morte,” Cap. I: 

“ Non come fiamma che per forza é spenta, 
Ma che per se medesma si consume, 
Sen’ ando in pace lV animacontenta; 
A guisa @ unsoave é chiazo lume, 








Cut nutrimento a poeo a poco manca; 
Tenendo al fin il suo usato costume.” 


Linjure myself by indulging inthe pleasure of quoting 
these etherally beautiful lines—worth many hundred vol- 
umes which, in their day, have claimed to be Poetry. It 
was with the sigh of delight—almost, perhaps. the tears, 
which come naturally to the sensitive soul—that I heard 
Tennyson once read them. 

Due to the Liberator: Compare the epitaph by Ennius 
on Scipio: 

“ Hic est ille situs, cui nemo civi’ neque hustis 
Quivit pro factis red dere opis pretium.” 

History, it may be said, with reascnable confidence, re- 
cords no hero more unselfish, no one less stained with 
human error and frailty, than George Washington. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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WASHINGTON. 
THE HIGHEST TYPE. 
BY JUSTIN M’CARTHY, M. P. 








I HAVE not been on the Potomac for many years, and 
I do not know whether the river-steamers still toll their 
bells as they are passing Mt. Vernon. I hope they do; 
I hope this graceful tribute to the memory of the Father 
of his Country is still kept up. The key of the Bastile 
used to lie on a table in Washington’s house—lies there 
still, no doubt. Was it not appropriate in more senses 
than one that such an instrument should lie in sucha 
place? Was not the Revolution, which Washington 
conducted to success, the key of the Bastile? Was it 
not the key which unlocked the doors of all the ancient 
fastnesses of despotism and bade the prisoners go free? 
This year, which sees in America the celebration of the 
hundredth anniversary of Washington’s inauguration 
as President of the United States, sees in Paris the cele- 
bration of the centenary of the French Revolution. The 
French Revolution was, to a great extent, inspired by 
the American Revolution; but no two events in the 
same chapter of history could have been less alike in 
their development and in their characters. The French 
Revolution brought out many great men. It brought 
out some men of the very highest order of genius. Mi- 
rabeau, Napoleon, Talleyrand—where can we find three 
greater names belonging to one epoch and one country ? 
But the French Revolution produced no George Wash- 
ington. Washington’s nature had a moral greatness, a 
poised and balanced perfection about it which can be 
found in no other figure, however heroic and grand, 
that lives in the history of war and politics. 

The very virtues which made Washington sv success- 
ful in the long 1un as a commander were moral rather 
than military. He conquered by character rather than 
by genius. One does not care to compare him with 
other great captains; his place does not seem to be 
among them. The battle-roll has scores of names which 
tell of military genius far beyund any that Washington 
ever showed. But the warmest admirer of Washington 
does not feel the slightest jealousy on that account. He 
cares as little about the superior claims of other soldiers 
as an admirer of Goethe would care about the unques- 
tionable fact that Newton was a much greater scientific 
man. What we admire in Washington is the sublime 
perseverance, the proud patience, the indomitable spirit 
which defeat could not shake nor disaster quell. Was 
ever acommander so sorely tried as Washington through 
many long reaches of that weary war? There were 
times when he was in want of everything a commander 
should have—except his own unconquerable courage 
and iron resolve. Men, provisions, clothes, money, 
weapons, gunpowder even, were often sorely needed by 
him. All the old institutions of the country were ina 
fluid state, were dissolving around him; and that was 
not the time to consolidate the new arrangements. 
There were hours when it must have seemed to him as 
if nothing could save his devoted little bands; as if, at 
least, only a miracle could do it. There were hours, 
also, when he might well have felt that the miracle had 
been wrougbt on his behalf ; that Heaven, looking down 
on his noble struggle and bis noble cause, had darkened 
the understanding and blinded the eyes of his enemies. 
Agevin and again the extraordinary and inexplicable 
blundering and incapacity of some British commander 
allowed Washington to gather his strength together and 
take up some position of advantage. We are apt to 
think of Washington’s military capacity as cautious 
and somewhat slow. Yet let us not fail to observe 
the wonderful quickness with which he can recon- 
struct his shattered position and take new ground 
and begin all over again as if nothing had happened. 
Alexander of Parma, Charles of Sweden, Venddédme, 
could not have stown greater rush and alacrity of 
movement than Washington showed again and again 
when all depended on promptitude of decision and 
of action, on action following the decision as instan- 
taneously as the gunpowder explosion follows the 
touch of:the match. Still, what we are compelled to 
admire most of all is the virtue which stood out, 
which could not submit, which was resolved to win, 
which cared nothing for the intrusion of this or that ob- 
stacle or disaster, but pressed on. on, on, to the end. 
Wellington said that Napoleon never showed his mili- 
tary greatness s) fully as in his retreat before the allied 
armies. Defeat brought out new and more splendid 














qualities in him. Defeat did the same in a different 
way for George Washington. His courage glowed the. 
higher, bis tread became more firm, his heart was filled 
with stronger resolve at the very moment when all but 
he might well have believed that the cause was lost. 

As was the soldier so was the statesman, devoted in 
his patriotism, wise, far-seeing, watchful, patient. He 
knew how to buildupa nation. Was it not in that very 
Inaugural Address which he deliveredin New York a 
century ago that he told his countrymen and told the 
world that the destiny of therepublican form of govern- 
ment might be considered as ‘‘ deeply, perhaps finally, 
staked on tne experiment intrusted to the hands of the 
American people”? How would it be with the hopes of 
the world if that experiment had failed? Monarchical 
ideas in Europe would have had a renewed lease of life 
for centuries. The principal of feudal aristocracy would 
have been quickened with a new life. The excesses of 
the French Revolution were a calamity to the cause of 
liberty allover the world. The failure of the American 
Republic would have been a still greater calamity. Of 
course we know now that the American Republic could 
not have failed. It had got the true idea; it had got the 
right basis and the right principle of development. But 
it might have had to struggle on in a very different way, 
might have had to work on through sad and dispiriting 
confusion, trying to find paths in the midnight darkness 
of the political forest, trying to evolve order out of chaos, 
if it had not been that the soldier who had saved the Re- 
public in the field became the statesman who was to 
guide her destinies in the Cabinet. I have never heard 
any European critic disparage the all-round greatness of 
Washington. Perhaps the very perfectness of his char- 
acter makes him less fascinating to the ordinary reader 
of history than other heroes who were half filled with 
faults. We are all apt to be dazzled by the flashing con- 
trast of great virtues and great defects. Alexander, 
Julius Cesar, Napoleon, what magic and glamour are in 
the errors and the very vices of these men! I used to be 
told in my school days that if the surface of the moon 
were smooth the planet would be invisible to us. The 
defects of great natures have in them an irradiating 
property which fixes and fastens the eyes of the world 
upon them. George Washington by the very equability 
of his exalted nature is deprived of this vulgar fascina- 
tion, for so I may almost call it—the fascination of con- 
trast, of the alternate glare and gloom. But every hu 
man heart is filled with deep and reverential admiration 
for the man. Happy the Republic which has such a 
founder to commemorate. The destiny of that people 
ought indeed to be great, ought indeed to be noble and 
beneficent, of whom George Washington is even the 
highest tvpe. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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WASHINGTON. 
A LEADER AMONG LEADERS. 


BY THE HON. HUGH MCCULLOCH, 
EX-S£CRSTARY OF THE TREASURY. 











No name is so conspicuous in the world’s history as 
that of George Washington. Of no other man has it 
been literally true that he was “ first in war, first in peace, 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” Strong and 
striking as was this condensed eulogy it was not exagger- 
atory. Brave without rashness, ambitious without self- 
ishness, firm without arrogance, self-confident without 


‘egotism, religious without bigotry, loved and honored 


without courting popular favor, quick and clear in con- 
ception and sound in judgment, he possessed in an 
eminent degree the qualities that titted him for the duties 
he was called upon to perform in the tield, in the public 
councils, and in the formation and establishment of a 
government of which, in many respects, there was no ex- 
ample. He was one of the few distinguished men whose 
private as well as public life has borne the strictest scru- 
tiny, whose military discipline did not disqualify him for 
the arts of peace; the only man whose name is honored 
in all civilized countries, and whose renown has increased 
as years have rolled on. It is not strange, therefore, that 
many of his countrymen believe that he was especially 
created for the execution of the purposes of Providence 
in regard to the great Republic. 

When it became manifest that the rights of the Colo- 
nies could not be maintained without war, the eyes of 
the people turned to Washington asa leader. He had 
given evidence of his valor and skill in the Indian wars. 
He was better known as a soldier throughout the Colo- 
nies than any other man, and his appointment by Con- 
gress to be the Commander-in-Chief of the Continental 
forces was in obedience to the public will. The outlook 
at the commencement of hostilities was discouraging in 
the extreme. There was a lack of unity of sentiment 
among the Colonies in regard to the object to be achieved. 
There was no public Treasury—no central authority. The 
regiments furnished by the Colonies were composed of 
brave and hardy men, but they were without discipline 
and their terms of service were too short for the acquire- 
ment of the habits of regulars; and what was still more 
unfortunate, their officers were destitute of military 
training. These seriqus drawbacks upon the efficiency of 
the regiments added enormously to the labors and re- 
sponsibilities of the Chief; but they did not discourage 
him. On the contrary, they developed his own energy 
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and gave to him a deep hold upon the confidence and 
trust of the people. 

If Washington did not pos:ess the genius of an Alexan- 
der, Napoleon or even a Wellington, no general ever sur- 

him in the courage, the patience, the endurance, 
the wisdom which were needed for the accomplishment 
of grand results, by what seemed to be utterly inadequate 
means. He was not magnetic. He did not excite the 
enthusiasm of the soldiers, but their faith in him and de- 
votion to him was of the highest and heartiest character 
—faith and devotion which were as strong in the severe 
disasters on Long Island, and in the terrible sufferings at 
Valley Forge, as in the consummation of their hopes at 
Yorktown. The duties of Washington, upon whom the 
conduct of the war had been devolved, as Commander- 
in-Chief, were to give direction to the Colonial forces in 
all parts of the extensive field over which hostilities ex- 
tended; to keep up the spirits of the soldiers and to pro- 
long the contest, no matter how disheartening the pros- 
pect might be, until the independence of the Colonies 
had been achieved. These duties he performed with ex- 
traordinary ability. Unsupported, and in some instances 
opposed by Congress—with subordinates jealous of his 
fame,if not hostile to him personally,he made such uses of 
the inferior forces under his general command,that the vic- 
tories of the British gave to them no enduring advantages. 
Under discouragements which would have driven any 
other general to despair, he maintained his confidence in 
himself, and his sublime faith in the justice of the cause 
which he regarded as being too precious to be lost. But 
while his duties as Commander-in-Chief were mainly su- 
pervisory and directory, there were occasions when he 
exhibited daring, hardihood and prowess, that proved 
him to be equal to any emergency, able to inspire his 
troops with his own indomitable will. The most conspic- 
uous of these was the crossing of the Delaware, a feat that 
commanded the admiration of the enemy—followed by 
the battle of Trenton, which in itself and its consequences 
was the most important battle of the war. 

Of the merits of a general, none are such competent 
judges as the officers and soldiers who have been subject 
tohiscommand. Of the merits of Washington as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, there could be none whose judgment 
would be entitled to respect equal to that of the officers 
and soldiers whose devotion to him never faltered through 
the vicissitudes of the protracted war. In their judg- 
ment, from which, at the close of the war there was no 

dissent, Washington was entitled to very high rank 
among the great generals of the world. 

But distinguished as Washington was as a general, he 
was still more distinguished as a civilian. Scarcely had 
the independence of the Colonies been achieved, than he 
perceived the absolute necessity of their being united 
under a Central Government, which, without depriving 
them of control in all local matters, should have power 
to levy and collect taxes for its own support, and the 
payment of the public debt—to coin money and fix a 
value upon foreign coins, to regulate domestic and for- 
eign trade, and to transact all business of an international 
character—a government of limited powers, but abso- 
lute in the exercise of its delegated authority. Of the 
Convention which was called to form such a government, 
composed of the ablest men that were ever assembled in 
council, he was unanimously elected president. In the 
able debates of the Convention, he did not often partici- 

pate, but no member better understood what was wanted 

to make the Colonies a nation, and to no one are the coun- 
try and the world so greatly indebted as to him, for the 
work which was accomplished—the Constitution of the 
United States, the noblest product of human wisdom ; 
and when the government was to be put in operation, 
there was but one man to whom the people looked to fill 
the highest place. The latter part of the eighteenth and 
the early part of the present century, were prolific of 
great men, and this was especially true of the United 
States. Where and when in the world’s history were 
there such men as Benjamin Franklin, who, commencing 
life as a humble printer, became renowned throughout 
the world for his scientific discoveries and practical wis- 
dom ; Alexander Hamilton, whose genius was like in- 
Spiration, whose reports as the first Secretary of the 
Treasury, upon taxation, upon manufactures and the 
public debt covered his name with immortal honor—re- 
ports so clear in expression, so sound in doctrine, so 
honorable in sentiment, so profound in thought, that 
financiers and economists of the present day turn to 
them for guidance and instruction ; John Jay, of whom 
Mr. Webster said that ‘‘ when the ermine of Chief-Justice 
fell upon his shoulders, it fell upon nothing less pure 
than itself,” the learned jurist and skillful diplomatist; 
John Marshall, the ablest judge that ever adorned 
the bench of this country or any other, the great inter- 
preter of the Constitution and of the principles of the 
common law—the law of human rights—whose decisions 
humerous as they were upon a great variety of subjects, 
altho in some instances undermined, have never been 
overruled; John Adams, who, while wanting in political 
Sagacity, was second to none in patriotic ardor and men- 
tal power; Thomas Jefferson, the philosophic statesman 
and elegant writer—the careful student of the laws of 
nations, whose democracy, imbued as it was with the 
spirit of the French school, was needed as an offset to 
the federalism of some of his associates; James Madison, 
One of the most accomplished and effective of writers 





and wisest of thinkers; Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 
the brilliant speaker, the able and fearless Minister to 
France in 1796, who, when money was demanded of 
him by Talleyrand, as a condition of Peace between 
France and the United States, met the demand by the 
exclamation, ‘‘ Millions for defense, not a cent for trib- 
ute”; Rufus King, Fisher Ames, Luther Martin, Robert 
Morris, Charles G. Pickering, Roger Sherman, Oliver 
Ellsworth, Edmund Randolph, William Livingston? Of 
these, and a score of others scarcely less eminent, whose 
equais as a body may be looked for in vain in the na- 
tional history, Washington was the acknowledged leader. 
Inferior in some respects to many of them there was in 
him a combination of high qualities that no other man 
possessed. To be the leader of such men, and to be 
called upon by general consent to fill the first place 
in the new government, was an honor of the very 
highest character. Of the manner in which he filled that 
high place, of the example which he set before his coun- 
trymen and the people of other nations, history has 
spoken in no uncertain terms. Like the monument 
erected to his honor in the city that bears his name, his 
character stands out in the world’s roll of noble men, no 
less distinguished by its simplicity than by its majesty 
and strength. His name, now honored wherever history 
is known, will continue to be honored as long as unselfish 
patriotism, lofty endeavor and spotless integrity are hon- 
ored by mankind. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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WASHINGTON. 


HIS EARLY TRAINING, MODESTY, FAITH IN GOD. 
HE WOULD NOT BE A KING. 








BY JOHN HALL, D.D., LL.D. 


OTHER writers who grew up under the influence of 
Wash ngton’s name and fame, as handed down by tra- 
dition and by history, will present his public life to their 
readers, and sketch vivid pictures of its amazing results, 
Let me claim the modest task of pointing to a few of the 
features in the man’s moral portrait that may be 
studied with advantage by many. As we begina second 
century of organic life, the general imitation of these 
features would change many a character and tell upon 
our national mora!s and reputation. Would not this be 
the best tribute to the memory of Washington ? 

1. Washington had, for the times in which he grew 
up, good training. His father died when he was only 
eleven, and the eldest of six children. The care of him 
and of the means of the family fell on his widowed 
mother. She wes firm, sensible and conscientious, so 
joining motherly love with parental authority that he 
revered and loved her, and in many things reproduced 
her character. Are our boys, asa rule, getting this eort 
of training? Is the idea of freedom supplanting, too early, 
the idea of subjection? Fathers are very busy neces- 
sarily,and mothers are making much outside occupation 
for themselves; but if the Creator’s regulations ef the 
home-life are disregarded, no matter what the plea in 
extenuation, the young suffer directly; and if the par- 
ents are spared, they are ‘‘ punished in the way of their 
sin.’ 

2. Washington took care of himself. He had not many 
educational advantages, as any one willsee who studies 
his early life as it was, not as poetic admiration made 
it. His accounts he kept with scrupulous fidelity and 
exactness. He gained, with little outside aid, the 
knowledge of applied mathematics which he utilized 
in his life. He anticipated the views of our self-com- 
placent nineteenth-century leaders who make our col- 
leges largely an annex tothe gymnasium. It is true 
that riding, hunting and fishing were then the natural 
pleasures of Virginia life; but he went beyond these and 
insuch a spirit of truth and honesty that he was umpire 
in all the divisions of view that.come up in such exer- 
cises, and had the confidence of his equals in age. Of 
course a ‘gentleman ” in his time and place had to be 
book-keeper, manager, and in some degree, lawyer of 
the corporation, white and black, of which he was the 
head; and Washington, on these lines, taught himself to 
be exact, capable and practical. Is therenot here a hint 
for our young men? Would not, especialiy, the sons of 
rich fatners, looking forward tothe owning of estates 
and now tempted to silly imitation of the ways of the 
least reputable of the old world’s nobility, do better by 
studying how to be good sons, good managers, good em- 
ployers, good citizens? 

3. Washington was a modest man, while not uncon- 
scious of the powers he could wield. When chosen 
Commander-in-Chief of the United Colonies’ army, he 
asked every gen tleman present to remember his avowal 
of his own sense of unfitness; and his letters to his wife 
and family prove his sincerity. A growing tree is not 
thinking of the shadow it will cast. It is growing to 
bear its fruit or furnish the timber of its being. The 
shadow grows in consequence. And it isso with an 
honest, good life. The inspiration of it is not the desire 
for others’ applause, or the growth of personal influence, 
but the wish to do the duty of the day because it is duty. 
It is not hy mere brains that good, enduring influence is 
secured, Character, which inspires confidence wins re- 
spect, and by the very laws of life tells on otherse—this is 


: the force which a goo” man directs. But self-conceit, 





personal vanity and over-confidence in one’s self are not 
consistent with this character. Let there be unaffected 
modesty behind obvious power, and respect is won; and 
respect implies influence of the best kind. Young men 
of America, let the life of Washington say to you what 
the apostle Paul wrote over eighteen hundred years ago 
to a young friend: *‘ Take heed unto thyself.” Tne 
make-up of the man is behind his measures, 

4, Washington believed in and feared God. The evi- 
dences are ample. This made him conscientious. He 
so managed his common business affairs that West In- 
dian revenue inspectors came to know that if a barrel 
of flour carried the brand of George Washington, Mount 
Vernon, it did not need to be examined. Would not 
our business men—importers and exporters—do well to 
profit by theexample? ‘‘ That picture | can sell for five 
hundred dollars of your money,” said a salesman at the 
Hague to the present writer. ‘‘ And then there is the 
duty at New York!” ‘Oh, yes! but I can invoice it at 
three bundred, and that brings down the duty, you 
know.” Washington would not have bought the picture 
on those terms. Nor should his admirers. He longed 
for the freedom of the slaves, nor was this a mere senti- 
ment. He was only kept from liberation of his own by 
family property complications; his will carried out his 
wishes. He was ahead of his time inthis. He respected 
the real ‘‘rights of man.’’ He had a world of trouble 
from the politicians during his presidency, and the 
greatest lies were given out agaiust him, trying his tem- 
per at times, and prompting the renewed craving for a 
quiet life; but for all that the tall form of over six feet 
weathered the storm, and those big hands—* the larg- 
est” that ever Lafayette ‘‘ saw on a man ”—were clean. 
The people never believed the lie of the opposition that 
he was *‘the step-father of his country.” Gentlemen of 
the public life of the United States, personal Christian 
faith and life are your best defense, and your grandest 
force. Take unto yourselves ** the shield of faith.” 

5. Washington, finally, was a man of genuine public 
spirit. He would take no salary as commander. When 
they made overtures to him about becoming king of the 
new nation, he spurned the offer and threatened the 
officers who made it with exposure. We need not dwell 
on this. We emphasize this point, and we connect it 
with Washington’s religious convictions. We commend 
it to the study of our fellow-citizens. Who respects law 
if its makers are counted mercenary? Who that is pure 
goes into public life if it is understood that money, not 
principle, dominates the politicians? Give us men of 
family and of fortune, who will serve their country for 
God’s sake and the country’s sake, and we have what 
will splendidly commend our great republican institu- 
tions to all tne tribes and kindreds of mankind. 

FIFTH AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, N. Y. 
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WASHINGTON. 
THE MYTH. 


BY GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, 








THE national love and reverence for Washington have 
tended to remove him from sympathy by representing 
him always in the full dress of conventional respectabil- 
ity. ‘Lhere has been a disposition to depict him as the 
** faultless monster which the world ne’er saw.” His por- 
trait is presented to us like a photograph which has been 
carefully touched and smoothed by the operator, until we 
feel that much of the characteristic likeness has escaped. 
It seems to have been thought a wrong to him to tell the 
exact truth, while the wrong really lies in refusing to see 
him as he was, greater than any concealment or device can 
make him. ‘ihestory of the hatchet is the germ of much 
of the Washington myth; but it was Washington himself 
who gave it vitality. ‘he story was a Sunday-school in- 
vention of Weems; but it was so consonant with the man 
of whom it was told that it was gladly accepted as true; 
and passing into the school readers it became an article 
of unquestioning faith, until gradually anything which 
was inconsistent with the character which it implied was 
instinctively rejected. 

This tendency to idealize Washington was both illus- 
trated and confirmed by Mr. Sparks’s treatment of his 
correspondence. His kindly but mistaken course was 
fully revealed by Mr. William B. Reed’s reprint of the 
letters of Washington to Mr. Reed’s grandfather, Joseph 
Reed, who was at one time Washington’s secretary, liv- 
ing with him in intimate confidence. The reprint was 
published in 1852, as part of a discussion which had arisen 
over the difference in the text of Washington’s letters, as 
printed by Mr. Sparks in 1834-1837, and the same letters, 
as printed by Mr. Reed in his biography of his grandfa- 
ther, published in 1849. Lord Mahon, in the fifth and sixth 
volumes of his ‘‘ History of England,” published is 1857, 
called attention to the difference, reflecting severely upon 
Mr. Sparks. Mr. Reed’s work, therefore, was undertaken 
in order to do justice both to Washington and to Mr. 
Sparks, whose misconception of his editorial duty was 
certainly not unnatural, and by no means so gross as had 
been represented. 

Mr. Sparks says that it was Washington’s habit to write 
a draft of important letters, which he afterward tran- 
scribed, sometimes changing the form but not the sub- 
stance. His letters during the Revolution, however, 
among which were the Reed letters, were prepared more 
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carefully, and the original draft and the transcript in the 
letter books generally accord literally. But Mr. Sparks 
evidently thought it his duty, as an editor, to do those 
things which he ought not to have done—to correct the 
spelling, to change the form of expression, and to modify 
or suppress altogether phrases and words which seemed 
to him too vehement or which he thought might af- 
fect injuriously Washington’s reputation for moderation. 
The consequence is that Washington is made invariably 
to spell correctly and to express himself in his most in- 
timate correspondence with judicious reserve; and in 
both particulars the truth is perverted and the conven- 
tional impression and the myth are preserved and con- 
firmed. It was an unfortunate zeal, because it no more 
harms Washington to know that he spelled incorrectly 
than it injures the just impression of Cromwell to know 
that he had a wen upon his neck. 

The character and extent of the editorial perversion 
are shown completely by Mr. Reed’s book. Mr. Sparks 
selected thirty-two of Washington’s letters to Joseph 
Reed for publication in whole or in part. In these thirty- 
two letters Mr. William B. Reed notes four hundred and 
thirty-eight changes, large and small, of letters or 
phrases or omissions. The aggregate effect is to rob the 
impression given by the letters of a certain homely 
raciness and vigor, and in so far to do injustice to Wash- 
ington. He was a Virginian planter and civil engineer 
who had picked up an education and had led a half fron- 
tier and military life, and it is a mistake to try to polish 
his orthography into scholarly accuracy and elegance. 
If he says ‘“‘I have wrote” and that something ‘sets 
heaviest” on his mind; if he writes ‘‘ expect” when he 
means ‘‘ suppose,” and “discover” when he means to 
make real; if he says ‘“‘informing of you” and that he 
hardly knows ‘‘ how to go about” acknowledging some- 
thing, and “‘ but a flea-bite” instead of ‘‘ totally inade- 
quate,” our respect and admization for him would not be 
diminished if we were permitted to read what he wrote. 

Here is a postscript which Mr. Sparks doubtless thought 
that the dignity of history and a due regard for the great- 
ness of Washington required him to omit. But it is 
just the touch which gives life. 

‘* P, S.—I had just finished my letter when a blundering 
Lieutnt of the blundering Capt® Coit whohad just blun- 
dered upon two vessels from Nova Scotia came in with the 
acct. of it, and before 1 could rescue my letter, without 
knowing what he did, picked up a candle and sprinkled it 
with grease; but these are kind of blunders which one can 
readily excuse. The vessels contain hay, live-stock, poul- 
try &c. and are now safely moor’d in Plymouth harbour.” 
Again he says: 

“Our rascally privateersmen go on at the old rate, 
mutinying if they cannot do as they piease.”’ 

Mr. Sparks strikes out ‘ rascally,” which is the very en- 
livening epithet of the sentence. Washington mentioned 
two gentlemen who wish to be his aids and secretaries, 
and after describing them, says: ‘‘I shall make a lame 
hand, therefore, to have two of this kidney”; a passage 
which the judicious editor excises, probably because it 
seemed to him an unbecoming slang for the great Wash- 
ington. Washington speaks of England as 

‘‘a nation which seems to be lost to every sense of virtue 
and those feelings which distinguish a civilized . people 
from the most barbarous of savages.”’ 

The editor apparently thinks this language too strong for 
the ideal pater patria, and it is therefore admitted. 

These are fair illustrations of the manner in which the 
myth has been fostered. But the more Washington's 
spelling is corrected and his extempore phrases smoothed 
into strict propriety, the more formal and the less in- 
teresting he becomes. It is at the Washington produced 
by this treatment, not at the actual Washington, that the 
burlesque fun of college songs and comic papers is 
aimed. It is the treatment which makes him a prig 
which is responsible for the myth. It was Washington’s 
supreme self-command which is admirable, not his free- 
dom from the necessity of such command. His passions 
shared the force of all his qualities, and so did his power 
of self-restraint. The more accurately his human side is 
depicted the more deeply he commands our sympathy. 
But the effort to depict him always on dress parade has 
something in common with the feeling that no man can 
be a hero to his valet, and with the old saying that famil- 
iarity breeds contempt. The trouble is that the valet can- 
not recognize a hero. He has no ear for such music. The 
familiarity with Dr. Johnson, which the world enjoys in 
Boswell, does not lessen but aggrandizes and endears the 
honest old man. It is the most faithful and elaborately 
detailed portrait in literature, and for that reason it is a 
permanent literary treasure. 

So with Washington. No incorrect spelling, or ardent 
denunciation, or mixed metaphor, or resounding oath at 
Monmouth, or romp with the school-girls, which Mr. 
Conway describes, or hot wrath with Great Britain dur- 
ing the war, can disturb the impression of his essential 
greatness. He is forever our standard, our mentor, our 
father. By him we measure other men, other lives, and 
other times. We correct ourselves by him as we know 
him to have been. ‘‘ Who,” says Emerson, his serene 
soul troubled by the signs of an evil time in the last gen- 
eration—‘‘ who that sees the meanness of our politics 
does not inly congratulate Washington that he is long 
already wrapped sweet in his shroud and forever safe, 
the hope of humanity not yet extinguished in him ?” 





No man in history was called to greater or more va- 
rious tasks, and the marvel of his career is not an 
ideal perfection, but the masterly ability and the 
conscience with which he performed them all. To 
be the military leader of a revolution like that of 
1776, with absolute freedom not only from the ordi- 
nary ambitions of such leadership but from selfish con- 
siderations of any kind whatever, would be alone his 
unique glory. But besides this to organize a national gov- 
ernment without precedent and amid the most angry 
controversies, and to organize it with such comprehen- 
sive and prescient wisdom that after a hundred years of 
unparalleled increase of population, of a continental ex- 
tension of territory, and an incredible material develop- 
ment, it should be still maintained in the direction of the 
impulse which he gave, and that amid such achieve- 
ments, the unselfish purity and the simple grandeur of 
his character should remain untouched—this distinguishes 
Washington among all men, and gives to the American 
a dignity which no Greek or Roman renown surpasses, 

All that we can ask for him is the simple truth. 
Searched as with electric lights the record shows no un- 
worthy deed done, no unworthy word spoken. His 
rectitude was absolute; he could not tell a lie. His 
greatness, so far as greatness can be defined, lay in the 
symmetry and beautiful balance of his nature and the 
subordination of all his powers to his conscience. In 
the essential qualities of manhood he was like a massive 
and simply proportioned temple, open above to the light 
and air of heaven, whose remotest and most inacces- 
sible points are as exquisitely and completely wrought 
as those which are chiefly visible. 

West NEW BRIGHTON, STATEN ISLAND. 
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WASHINGTON. 


A PROPHET. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 








THE anxiety with which the men who had created the 
Constitution regarded their own work is pathetic to us, 
now that we know the result. Benjamin Harrison, the 
Governor of Virginia, wrote to Washington, when he re- 
ceived the Constitution : 

‘If our condition is not very desperate, 1 have my fears 
that the remedy will prove worse than the disease. Age 
often makes men over-cautious. [am willing to attribute 
my fears to that cause; but from whatever source they 
spring, I cannot divest myself of an opioion that the seeds 
of civil discord are plentifully sown, in very many of the 
powers given both to the President and Congress, and that, 
if the Constitution is carried into effect, the states south 
of the Potomac will be little more than an appendage to 
to those northward of it.” 

Washington himself sent it to Lafayette with as timid 
an indorsement as this : 

**It is now a child of fortune, to be fostered by some and 
buffeted by others. What will be the general opinion or 
the reception of it is not for me to decide, nor shall I say 
anything for or against it. If it be good, I supposeit will 
work its way; if bad, will recoil on the framers.”’ 

And John Adams, writing to Dr. Price, says : 

‘*We have made a Constitution which will keep us from 
cutting each other’s throats for a few years.” 

With this pathetic anxiety as to the instrument of 
union, it is interesting to observe the absolute certainty 
which Washington expresses as to the value of union, if 
union can be secured. After these first expressions of 
intense anxiety, he gave all his strength to carrying the 
Constitution through, and it is clear that it was he who 
saved it in Virginia. His argument is simply that it pre- 
serves and strengthens the union. Everything must 
yield to that. For if you have a strong union the nation 
will be strong. He never condescends to argue as to a 
single detail. ‘‘ Do you want a nation or not?’ ‘If you 
do here is your only chance.” This is the appeal. 

Washington, indeed, is the one statesman of that time 
who apprehended, even dimly, what the country was to 
be. Indeed, he was the only one of the leaders who had 
seen the valley of the Ohio with his own eyes, and he 
never forgot the vision. From the early period of his 
boyhood, when he went into the Western valleys as a 
surveyor, sent by his brother Lawrence, to the last mo- 
ment of his life he recurs to Western emigration, to the 
growth of the West, and to its contributions to national 
wealth, at every moment when he is not in the death- 
struggle for national life. If, indeed, Washington were 
not known to us as the Father of his Country, and as the 
person to whom, more than any other, it owes its nation- 
al existence, he would be known as the person who most 
steadily and persistently insisted on the worth of those 
great regions of the interior of which he had begun the 
exploration in his boyhood. And no other writer of that 
time speaks of those regions with his intelligence and 
foresight. 

Both the older brothers of Washington had been con- 
nected with the Ohio Company. This was an organiza- 
tion of twenty persons who had obtained a grant of two 
hundred thousand acres of land on the Ohio River. It 
was their intention to take up these lands on the south 
side of this river, but in the grant given them they were 
permitted to take up land on the north side. In his young 
life as a surveyor, Washington had already gone down as 
far as the Ohio River. It was his acquaintance with this 
country which led to his selection by Governer Dinwiddie 








as his messenger to the commander of the French forts, 
and to that mission, which led directly to his after mili- 
tary career. The Seven Years’ War, of course, broke up 
all the arrangements and hopes of the Ohio Company; 
but no sooner was the treaty of 1763 made, than they re- 
sumed their explorations. Washington had now a larger 
motive than before. He had inherited his brothers’ estate, 
and the Virginian Government had given to all soldiers 
who had been engaged in the war a very considerable 
grant of public land, to be divided among themselves. 

At the same time, what was known as the ‘“ Walpole 
Company ” was started in London for the colonization of 
the Ohio Valley. Franklin, with his usual prescience, 
joined himself cordially with the persons who were en- 
gaged in that enterprise. Washington took a certain 
alarm, seeing how large was the grant made to the Wal- 
pole Company, and there are several letters from him to 
Lord Dunmore, begging the Virginian government to 
interfere for the protection of its own grants. For thus 
early did the question arise whether it was the State of 
Virginia or the Crown which had acquired the rule over 
the great central valley of America. The London Com- 
pany, however, had the wit to see that it was best to have 
no controversy on such a question; a few thousand acres 
of land, more or less, was nothing where there was an 
empire to be carved, and they at once intimated their 
readiness to have the soldiers’ lands taken out of the 
lands which had been granted to them by the Crown. 
Among these soldiers George Washington, the richest 
private man in America, was of course able to see to his 
own rights; and he says, in more than one place in his 
letters before the Revolution, that he had borne his part 
for the exploration of the lands and the methods taken 
to bring them into market. When Washington said this 
he meant much more than the average part. Asearly as 
1754, Lawrence Washington interested himself in efforts 
to obtain an emigration of two hundred families directly 
from Germany, who should settle upon the lands to the 
south of the Ohio River. Washington knew perfectly 
well that land has no value unless men are upon it; and 
in the midst of all the gathering of the storm which fol- 
lowed the Stamp Act and similar exactions, he was en- 
gaged in efforts for putting men upon these great West- 
ern domains. At this time he acquired property in the 
neighborhood of the Ohio River which is still held by 
descendants of Mrs. Washington. In 1770, he made a 
journey to the valley of the ‘‘ Kenhawa,” of which we 
have his full diary. It is one of the best accounts we 
have of the valley of the Ohio at that time. He was ab- 
sent on this journey more than two months. 

In one of his later letters, he says that all this was 
broken up by his being ordered to Cambridge in 1775. It 
is an interesting thing now to see how an event which 
we are apt to look upon rightly as one of the crises in the 
larger history of the world, should at the same moment 
be a crisis in the fair business enterprise of a far-sighted 
man. For eight years now, the question was not whether 
a few hundred or a few thousand people should settle in 
the most beautiful country in the world ; it was the ques- 
tion whether George Washington should have a country, 
or whether he should be a provincial, dependent upon the 
whims of the courtiers who surrounded that Brummagem 
Louis XIV,who was named George III. This question is 
fought out by Washington and those around him; he lays 
down his commission, returns to Mount Vernon, and in- 
stantly engages himself in the Western country and the 
route to it, as ifhe had only left it the day before. His 
letters of 1784, to every person who could help, are the 
persistent appeals, one would say, of a young projector, 
for opening an easy route between the seaboard and the 
Ohio. To Jefferson, on the 29th of March, he writes: 

‘* More than ten years ago, [ was struck with the im por- 
tance of easy communication between the Ohio and the 
Potomac. Despairing of any aid from the public, I became 
the principal mover in an appea] to empowera number of 
subscribers to undertake it at their own expense. . . . 
The plan, however, was in a tolerably good train when 
set out for Cambridge in 1775.” 

Writing to Benjamin Harrison, the great-grandfather 
of our President, in the same year, he says: 

“ Smooth the road, make easy the way for the settlers, 
and then see what an influx of articles will be poured upon 
us, how immensely our exports will be increased by them, 


and how amply we shall be compensated for any trouble | 


and expense.”’ 

To the President of the Continental Congress: 

“ Nature has made such a display of her bounties in 
those regions that the more the country is explored the 
more it will rise in the estimation; consequently the 
greater will the revenue be to the Union.” 

This is in an appeal, begging Congress to ‘ have 
the Western waters well explored, the navigation 
of them fully ascertained, accurately laid down, and a 
complete and perfect map made of the country.” Un- 
der his pressure, the Assemblies of Virginia and Mary- 
land enacted laws providing for opening a portage road 
between the Potomac and the Monongahela, and for sur- 
veys for roads and even canals. In the next year, 1785, 
this spirited young adventurer, as one would call him, 
hammers away on the same theme. He writes to Knox, 
who is the Secretary of War, as to the distribution of the 
little force of the Confederacy, and the letter is all based 
upon the requisitions of Western trade. As to the com- 
plications about the Mississippi River, he is steadily say- 
ing, “‘open a door to the Ohio, so that the settlers may 
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not want to go down to New Orleans.” “I believe that 
the produce of that country may be brought to the high- 
est shipping port on the Potomac or James River ata less 
expense, with more ease, including the return, and ina 
much shorter time, than it can be carried to New Or- 
leans.” It is safe to say that he was the only man in the 
country who did believe this. The legislature in Virginia 
offered to him several shares in the companies which had 
been created under his persistency. Washington would 
not receive them, but had them placed to the account of 
public charities. ‘‘If the plan succeeds,” he writes to 
Randolph, in declining the gift, ‘‘of which I have no 
doubt, I am sure it will be a very productive and increas- 
ing fund.” 

These are a few illustrations, selected from hundreds, 
sufficient to show the steadiness of his interest in the 
Western country. To us at this day, who know what 
came out of such interest, this seems a matter of course. 
But in that day there was a great dread on the part of 
the leaders of opinion in those states which had achieved 
the Revolution, lest they should be drained of their pop- 
ulation by the movement westward. The people under- 
stood their business, as they are apt to do, better than 
these men who want to lead them, without having gone 
into practical life. The people went and filled up the 
valley of the Mississippi. But in the proceedings of pub- 
lic assemblies, in pamphlets and in private letters, there 
is evidence quite sufficient to show that this drift of the 
people westward was looked upon with very great anxiety 
by the majority of well-educated men. 

Washington had gone into practical life. The richest 
man in America, as has been said, at the same time he. 
knew the people of America better than anybody. It 
was not for nothing that, when he was seventeen and 
eighteen years of age, he had slept in log cabins or in the 
open air with Dutch settlers and Shenandoah farmers. It 
was not for nothing that he had served in the Virginia 
Legislature from the end of the French War to the be- 
ginning of the Revolution. It was not for nothing that 
he had sat on the jury when his turn came in the ar- 
rangements of the County of Fairfax. He understood 

the people, whom once and again; he was called upon to 
lead; and any man who wants to know why he succeed- 
ed as he did, would do well to bear in mind that he knew 
men. To his knowledge of men he owed his successful 
foresight as to what men would do. 

In the first presidency, he was obliged, with the petty 
army he had, to protect the settlers at Marietta and far- 
ther westward on the Ohio. He still had in mind, as ap- 
pears from his letters to people in Europe, his wish to intro- 
duce settlers, if he could, upon his own property. One 
of the sharpest and best of his private letters, written 
while he was President, is his indignant statement to Mr. 
Slaughter that he shall protect hisrights on the Kanaw- 
ha to the very last. And the following passage, writ- 
ten as late as 1793, shows how well satisfied he was with 
the progress of the improvements. 

Writing to the Earl of Buchan, in April, 1793, Wash- 
ington says : 

“We areat this moment deeply engaged and far ad- 
vanced in extending the inland navigation of the Potomac, 
threugh a tract of as rich country, for four hundred miles, 
asany inthe world. Noris this a solitary instance in at- 
tempts of the kind, tho it is the only one which is near 
completion and in partial use. Several other important 

ones are begun, and little doubt is entertained that in ten 
years, if left undisturbed, we shall open communication 
with all the lakes northward and westward of us.”’ 

It was a matter of course that a grateful nation should 
choose Washington president. More leading men in the 
country knew him personally than knew any other man. 
The officers in the army had great weight in the public 
opinion which led to the adoption of the Constitution, 
and well they might. For first, they knew what the 
country was, as no other men did; and, second, they had 
learned to trust each other, inalesson in which civilian 
statesmen, like Sam Adams and Patrick Henry had had 
noshare. These men were Washington’s advocates, first, 
last and always. And so it came to pass that, to its un- 
told advantage, the new-born nation had for its first 
President the man who knew it best, who had a per- 
sonal acquaintance with its greatest opportunities, and 
who was able, as no other man in the country was, to 
direct its energies in the line of its true prosperity. 

ROXBURY, MASS. 
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WASHINGTON. 
THE VALUE OF HIS EXAMPLE. 
BY JOHN HAY. 








WE may in some degree estimate the services which 
Washington rendered the country in the field and in the 
council. Strategists may calculate the effect of his pru- 
dent combinations, his wise delays, his rapid marches, 
his momentum in assault, his stubbornness in defense. 
He was the first of our early soldiers; he was as certainly 
the first of our early statesmen, and in this capacity also 
it is not difficult to assign him the credit which is his 
due. In the critical period of the confederation his com- 
manding influence was well-nigh the only common point 
of meeting of the discordant states; and when the time 
came for the forming of the Constitution, his personal 
Weight was so large an element in the complex problem, 


which history furnishes to the axiom that ‘‘no man is 
indispensable.” Under his unerring eye and his impar- 
tial guidance, the Constitution was formed; under his 
strong, wise, tolerant rule the government began its sub- 
lime and unprecedented march toward developments of 
power and glory of which this century has seen but the 
beginning. In the achievement of independence and in 
the establishment of the nation we may measure and 
compute what Washington has donefor us. For this he 
deserves all that a grateful people may do to show honor 
to his memory; that the loftiest pile on the continent 
should be his monument; that his statues should stand 
in all our public places: that the day of his birth should 
be a national holiday. But beyond all his great deeds 
which can be recorded or appraised, we owe him our 
gratitude in still higher measure for the example of char- 
acter which he set before the young Republic in the dawn 
of its days. Evenin a.greater degree than for what he 
did, the nation is his debtor for what he was. It was, 
and it remains, an incalculable advantage to the Ameri- 
can people, that their earliest and greatest hero should 
have been a man worthy at every point of the reverent 
imitation of all his countrymen. The men who at other 
times and in other places have led revolutions have often 
presented personalities in which great qualities of energy 
and of action have been mingled with vices of life or of 
character which have rendered them dangerous objects 
for the admiration of the young. But no father, in his 
most ardent prayers for his children, could wish them a 
better fate than to possess such a heart, such a mind, 
such a temper as made of George Washington as nearly 
a perfect man as humanity can furnish. In private life 
he would have been incomparable; as the head of a spir- 
ited people, fated to great destinies, taking their place 
among the nations of the earth, he was the best gift that 
Heaven could send. With such a model constantly be- 
fore it, a people could not be ignoble. It is not given to 
many among the sons of men to approach that lofty soli- 
tude of greatness; but who can tell how much of good, 
of individual excellence in our statesmen‘and our citi- 
zens, this nation has attained—how much of evil in the 
extravagance and violence which are the bes+tting sins 
of democracies, we have escaped—by the habit of con- 
stant and reverent contemplation of the noble, the se- 
rene, the unselfish character of Washington? 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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OnE American historian alone, it is believed, mentions 
the fact that the flags of a British fleet were half-masted 
at the death of Washington. The name of Washington 
has always been loved and honored in England, and his 
portrait has always hung on English walls, in spite of 
his having, with Rochambeau and La Grasse, caugkt our 
poor little army in a trap at Yorktown. We havealways 
felt that he fought against the Government of George 
ILI, not against England. While Jefferson and his set 
were railing at the ‘‘harlot England” and doing all 
they could to keep alive the angry feeling against her, it 
is not on record that Washington ever uttered a bitter 
word against the British as a nation. When he as- 
sumed the command he proclaimed in answer to an ad- 
dress from citizens of New York that the object of the 
war was to restore the connection with the mother- 
country on a happier footing; and such words, while 
they would have been insincere in the mouth of Samuel 
Adaws were, like all other words, sincere in the mouth 
of Washington. Perhapsif he had thought that there 
was a party at Boston which, from the beginning, had 
been aiming at independence, and had incited the people 
to acts of violence, for the purpose of preventing recon- 
ciliation, it may be doubtful whether he would have 
taken arms at all. Toratify atreaty with Englandand 
avert a renewal of the war he faced a storm of popular 
rage and obloquy which only his serene courage and 
towering reputation could have withstood. Posterity, 
at least all sane posterity, has done justice to him 
against his traducers; and tail-twisters, if they cared 
for anything beyond the mob applause of the hour or 
the Irish vote, might take warning from the example. 
It was not Washington’s fault if, when he was gone, the 
American Republic was found, in the great struggle of 
the nations for independence against the tyranny of Na- 
*poleon, fighting on the side of the tyrant. It is not Wash- 
ington’s fault if Americans have singled out as the ob- 
ject of their persistent hatred and hostility the one great 
free nation of Europe. 

Washington was, in fact,a man of thoroughly Brit- 
ish mold, and his character was a typical legacy of the 
mother-country to the Colony. Transferred to Eng- 
land, he would at once have played to perfection the 
part of an English country gentleman or that of the 
colonel of a British regiment. He would probably have 
been a Whig; but so were many of the English gentry, 
and some even of the British colonels. Carried back to 
the time of the English Civil War, he would have been 
a member of the country party, like Hampden, or, if it 
be true that a personal slight had anything to do with 
his conduct, like Fairfax. A Republican he was of ne- 





that it may be said to present the one contradiction 


taken place; a social democrat he never was. He speaks 
of the ** principal gentlemen of New Jersey” with an 
evident respect for social grade. We may safely say 
that he never spelled people with a capitwl letter. As Pres- 
ident he kept his state, and in that asin all other respects 
he stands strongly contrasted with Jefferson. As agen- 
eral he was a strict disciplinarian, and by no means 
averse even from the use of the lash. Thereis not a 
particle of a Revolutionist about him. I€ he approved 
Tom Paine’s pamphlet as a word in season he had noth- 
ing in common with Tom Paine, refused him recogni- 
tion oraid as a French Revolutionist, and incurred 
Tom’s furious hatred by his refusal. Pitt could hardly 
have had less sympathy with the Jacobins, He would 
have shrunk, we may be sure, from Jefferson had he 
known that Jefferson was capable of palliating the Sep- 
tember massacres and saying that he could see a nation 
reduced to a single pair rather than his political theories 
should not be carried into effect—he who was always 
railing at the clergy for their fanaticism! 

Washington has more than once been compared with 
the Duke of Wellington. Perhaps the likeness was 
stronger even than is commonly supposed. The Duke 
was born an aristocrat, bat he had been where “ neces- 
sity would have the man and not the shadow”; and he 
does not seem to have thought wmuch of mere rank, or 
to have been ever scornful cf plebeian merit. He al- 
ways thought a good deal of the qualities of a gentleman 
and constantly remarked on the absence of them in Na- 
poleon. But Washington also was a perfect gentleman. 
The characters of both men were formed by reverence 
for duty, which probably constituted the whole of the 
Duke’s religion, while in Washington it was sustained 
by more of an explicit faith in God. Both, when duty 
called, showed the same forgetfulness of self, the same 
power of merging individual ambition as well as inter- 
est in elevation to the common cause. Each was tried 
to the uttermost by the incompetency, perverseness, 
peevishness and injustice of those under whom he served 
or with whom he acted ; and each bore the trial with 
almost unfailing magnanimity, constancy and patience, 
rising always nobly superior to calumny and cabal. 
Each, when denied adequate means of doing his ap- 
pointed work, kept his temper and made the best use of 
the means that were given him. Washington’s difficul- 
ties with Congress and the recusant States had their 
perfect parallel in Wellington’s difficulties with the 
Spanish commanders and with the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Spain. The two minds alike were intensely 
and rather narrowly practical. There is not a trace 
in either of speculation on politics, much less of 
speculation on questions of a deeper kind. The 
intellectual culture without which speculation can 
hardly begin was absent in both cases. Washing- 
ton’s political wisdom was simply the insight of 
native geod sense, unclouded by selfishness, into 
the needs of the actual situation. It may seem to 
Republicans that wrong is done to the Father of the 
model Republic by comparing him to the Tory Duke; 
yet Wellington in Washington’s place would probably 
have done pretty much what Washington did. If the 
Duke was not a large-minded or highly instructed 
statesman, neither was he an obstinate bigot or a blind 
reactionist. He was no Polignac; he thought Polignac a 
great fool. That he knew the way back in politics as 
well as in war, he showedin the cases of Catholic 
Emancipation and the Corn Laws. If he never under- 
stood the British Constitution, or at least never talked 
as if he understood it, some indulgence may be extended 
to the straightforward good sense which refuses to ac- 
commodate itself to hypocrisies and shams, When he 
said that if the Reform Bill was carried he did not see 
how the King’s Government was to be carried on, tho 
he was derided, he uttered a home truth. By the Reform 
Bill, the balance of the Constitution which enabled the 
Crown to retain some power was finally upset; power 
thenceforth centered in the representative assembly; 
monarchical government came to an end, and it is diffi- 
cult tosay by what government as yet it has been re- 
placed. Washington would, at all events, not have 
sneered at Wellington’s saying; nor would he have 
sneered, as the werld in general did, at Wellington’s 
saying that if too many rewards for individual exploits, 
like the Victoria Cross, were instituted, *‘we should 
have everybody trying to distinguish himself.” He would 
have agreei with Wellington in holding that for the 
success of military operations it was essential that indi- 
vidual love of distinction should be kept in strict subor- 
dination to the requirements of the common cause. 
Neither of them, probably,would have tolerated a news- 
paper reporter in his camp. It is dangerous to speak of 
Washington’s writings without knowing better what is 
his and what is Hamilton’s; otherwise we might say 
that the calm, measured but somewhat formal style of 
his dispatches resembles that of the dispatches of Wel- 
lington. 

Carlyle, as we know, used to threaten to “‘ take George 
down a peg or two”; and the lovers of fun used to wish he 
would keep his word, that they might hear the eagle 
scream. It would have been very easy for him to show 
that Washington was not a hero of his own sort or one 
whose biography could be fitly put into the same volume 
with those of Odin, Mohammed and Frederick the Great. 





cessity, when the final rupture with the monarchy had 
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commonplace. There was nothing romantic or poet- 
ic about him; he never has been, nor can we easily imagine 
his being the subject of a notable poem. He illustrates 
the truth that the hero is made by bis time, which Car- 
lyle sometimes admits, tho he is much more fond of 
dwelling on the antinomic truth that the time is made 
by the hero. On the other hand, Washington’s great- 
ness was considerably less expensive than that of 
Mohammed or Frederick the Great, whatever may have 
been the case with the greatness of Odin. It was also 
much more useful as an example for ordinary men. An 
ordinary man trying to follow Odin, Mohammed or 
Frederick the Great, would be led nowhither 
but into a ditch. An ordinary man trying to 
follow George Washington might’ be led to patriot- 
ism, fortitude, self-sacrifice, self-control, unswerving 
devotion to duty. Carlyle is fascinated by the force 
which sets itself above ordinary law. But strict obedi- 
ence to law was the common characteristic of Washing- 
ton and Wellington. The fancy that the victorious 
soldier was yoing to make himself a dictator was equally 
baseless in both cases. Carlyle’s philosophy, embodied 
as it is in a literary form of singular magnificence, has 
not only given usa great deal of pleasure of the bighest 
kind but done a great deal of good. It has rebuked the 
conceit of vulgar democracy, checked the worship of 
the ballot, tempered extreme Benthamism, vindicated 
the claims of our spiritual nature and kept up the 
standard of aspiration. But we all know that it has its 
weak point. Perhaps its author himself would have 
been made sensible of its weak point if he had actually 
set about ‘ pulling George down a peg or two.” He 
could hardly have failed, at all events, to do homage to 
the entire integrity, soundness and truthfulness of 
Washington’s character. Of Washington Tennyson 
might have said as truly as of Wellington that what- 
ever might come to light he never could be put to 
shame. If it were announced to-morrow that in a 
neglected drawer at Mount Vernon Washington’s ‘‘Ana” 
had been found, nobody would feel the slightest fear 
lest the secret workings of a false heart should be laid 
bare. 

Of the American Commonwealth as it is at present 
Washington must be regarded rather as the father than 
the founder. At least, if he was really the founder, and 
if what we see is right, he builded much better than he 
knew, He broke, in such a way as fate unhappily had 
ordained, the umbilical cord and set the transatlantic 
offspring free from the European mother. By his wis- 
dom, his force of character, his disinterestedness, the 
influence of his reputation, he mastered the confusion 
which followed the rupture and brought about a reason- 
able settlement. His legal Constitution still remains; 
but the soul ani the real working of the machine, how 
different from his conceptions! A community of free- 
hold farmers in the North, and planter gentlemen in the 
South, with a moderate commercial element, all under 
the leadership of an aristocracy of education and intel- 
ligence—such, apparently, was his ideal; such, at all 
events, was the Commonwealth which he founded. We 
can hardly doubt that the entrance of a genuine Democ- 
racy with Jackson into the White House would have im- 
pressed him as it did the surviving statesmen of his 
school. The table preserved in the White House on 
which Old Hickory played poker with the members of 
the Kitchen Cabinet, tho it is a most venerable relic in 
our eyes, could hardly have been so venerable in the 
eyes of Washington. Finally, the American polity is 
pretty much now what it was when Washington left it; 
for slavery was comparatively of so little importance in 
his day that its elimination has only brought matters 
back in that respect pretty much to what they were. 
But whatever the form may be, the force which now 
governs is that of party. Whether the mode in which 
party governs is that of the Cabinet or that of 
legislative committees appointed by a party Speaker 


matters comparatively little. since the _ effect 
both as to the policy and as to the admin- 
istration is the same. The _ political creed has 


adapted itself, as it always does, to the fact and to the 
interest of those who rule; and we are bidden to believe 
that Party is the normal and more than the normal, the 
only possible instrument of government. But Party 
was what Washington most abhorred. He looked upon 
it asa passing malady of which the body politic had to 
be cured, and of which it might be cured by combining 
the leaders of opposite parties in the same Cabinet and 
making them serve the State together. How he ex- 
pected large constituencies ultimately to be organized 
for the purposes of political choice and action without 
the machinery and discipline of party he might have 
found it difficult to say; but it does not appear that he 
exercised any forecast in this direction. Probably he 
thought that nominations would be settled and issues 
made up in the course of nature by the influence of the 
‘* principal gentlemen.” From Presidential elections as 
at present conducted, with the carnival of intrigue, cor- 
ruption, calumny and passion which they and simllar 
contests in all countries for supreme power under the 
elective system engender, we may be sure that he would 
have turned away in sorrow and disgust. Nor can we 
imagine him going through the endless interviews with 
office-seekers which a newly elected President now en- 
dures, or debating the claims of local wire-pullers to 





post-offices which now proverbially are about the most 
thorny of Presidential cares. One who has witnessed 
that scene must wonder not that the politicians are no 
better than they are, but that they are not much worse. 
Washington’s spirit bore up against the winter at Valley 
Forge, but it would scarcely have borne up against the 
first month in the White House. 

Would Washington, if he were alive now, be elected 
President? On his military record it cannot be doubted 
that he would. For of all political capital military glory 
is evidently still the mostavailable. Jackson, Harrison, 
Taylor and Grant were elected Presidents on their mili- 
tary record alone. Hayes, Garfield and the present Presi- 
dent were helped by it in their election. Scott, McCiellan 
and Hancock were nominated on the same ground. The 
tendencies of American Democracy in this respect pre- 
sent a curious and paradoxical contrast to those of an 
old war power like England, which cannot be said ever 
to have treated military glory as atitle to the highest 
civil office. Wellington, who is often cited by Ameri- 
can historians as a parallel to Jackson, tho he owed his 
position to his victories, had also shown high qualities 
as a statesman, albeit in a Conservative way: had 
acted onthe grandest scene as a diplomatist, taking a 
leading part in the settlement of Europe after the fall 
of Napoleon; and was the real political leader of his 
party. The national monuments, the national museums, 
the statues in the squares and streets, the print-stores, 
the magazines, everything that appeals to the popular 
taste shows us that, in spite of all the enlightenment 
and philosophy, the popular taste still is war and that the 
man on horseback is still the darling of the popular heart. 
Besides, military glory escapes the rivalry and envy 
which wait on the upward steps of Clay or Webster, and 
at last snatch the great prize from his hand. Asa vic- 
torious soldier, then, Washington would have been as 
sure of his electionas were Jacksonand Grant. But on 
the score of his civil character or merits it does not seem 
by any means likely that if now alive he would be 
elected Piesident. Itseem not very likely that he or any 
statesman of his group, excepting Jefferson, would be 
prominent in public life or even in politics at all. Only 
by supposing a total transformation of his nature can we 
conceive him forthe sake of place or political distinction 
submitting his conscience to party discipline, embracing 
the party code of morality, learning the arts of the dema- 
gogues angling for votes by hollow professions and compli- 
ances, playing the rhetorical tricks of the stump,manipula_ 
ting caucuses, concocting platforms and busying himself 
impishly in the working of the party machine. The ten- 
dency of universal suffrage combined with the demagogic 
system of government in all countries alike, and not least 
in England, is to eliminate the Washingtons from pub- 
lic life. Whether they will ever get back again by an- 
other road is the secret of the political future. But we 
most repeat that if the American Commonwealth as it 
exists or anything that resembles it in any other country 
is the ideal, and if Washington was really its founder, he 
builded much better than he knew. 

TORONTO, CANADA. 
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THE second story of the old City Hall, in New York, 
built almost two centuries ago, became the theater of one 
of the most momentous events in human history in the 
spring of 1789. It had been fitted up for the use of the 
Continental Congress, and was then known as ‘‘ Federal 
Hall.” There were two chambers, one for the Senators 
and the other for the Representatives. 

The Representative Chamber was spacious, sixty-one 
feet long and fifty-eight feet wide, with an arched ceil- 
ing forty feet high in the center. It had galleries. Be- 
neath its large windows were fire-places. The windows 
were curtained and the seats of the chairs were covered 
with light blue damask, and the floors were richly 
carpeted. 

The Senate Chamber was smaller—forty feet long and 
thirty feet wide—and was elaborately garnished. The 
window-curtains were of light crimson damask, and 
the elegantly carved chairs were covered with the same 
rich stuff, The great ‘‘chair of State,” for the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, was upon a railed-in platform and 
covered with a canopy of rich crimson silk. The floor 
was covered with a carpet which, in gay colors, harmo- 
nized with the upholstery of the room. In the center 
of the lofty arched ceiling of light blue color was repre- 
sented a sun and thirteen stars. The fire-places were 
composed of variegated American marble. On its walls 
hung portraits of heroes and sages who had been con- 
spicuous in the old war for Independence. This cham- 
ber opened upon a balcony or outer gallery, twelve feet 
deep, guarded in front by an iron railing, having for a 
center-piece a group of thirteen arrows. This balcony 
overlooked both Wall and Broad Streets. The cham- 
bers had been fitted up by Major L’Enfant, a skillful 
French engineer and artist, who had done good service 
in the Continental Army. 

At twelve o’clock at noon on the 4th of March, 1789, 
the venerable and venerated Continental Congress and 
the feeble and little-respected Confederation expired, 














Immediately afterward eight Senators and thirteen Rep. 
resentatives of the vigorous young nation—the adopted 
child of the Constitution—were seen in their respective 
chambers. They had come from distant homes in New 
England and Pennsylvania, traveling over wretched 
roads; but there was not a sufficient number to consti- 
tute a quorum for business. There were to be twenty. 
two Senators and fifty-nine Representatives. 

The citizens of New York had looked forward to this 
day with joyous anticipations, and were disappointed, 
Nevertheless a national salute was fired at the Battery 
at sunset on the 3d, and at dawn, at noon, and at even. 
ing on the 4th cannons roared and church bells pealed 
in honor of the Constitution and in welcome of the ad- 
vent of the new Government. ‘ 

A week elapsed and not another senator had arrived, 
The all-important business of counting the votes of the 
electoral college before the two Houses of Congress, in 
order to ascertain, officially, who had been elected Presi- 
dent of the United States, had not (and could not) be per- 
formed without a quorum in both Houses. The punctual 
Senators, impatient of delay, issued an appeal to the 
laggards, begging them to hasten on soas to put the new 
government into operation. But it was a month after 
the day fixed for performing that duty before a quorum 
was present. A twelfth Senator arrived on the 5th of 
April. The House of Representatives had, meanwhile, 
procured a quorum, chosen a speaker and engaged in 
the business of the session. 

On the 5th of April the electoral votes were counted 
They were all—sixty-nine—for Washington for Presi- 
dent. John Adams was elected Vice-President. Charles 
Thomson, the perpetual Secretary of the Continental Con- 
gress during its existence for almost fifteen years, was 
immediately dispatched to Mount Vernon with a letter to 
Washington from John Langdon, the temporary Presi- 
dent of the Senate, including an official certificate of 
the election of the Beloved Patriot tc the Chief Magis- 
tracy of the Republic. 

Between ten and eleven o’clock ou Thursday, the 14th 
of April, Mr. Thomson arrived at Mount Vernon. Wash- 
ington was absent on the usual tour of his farms and 
did not return until dinner-time. Mrs, Washington re- 
ceived the messenger very cordially. She had enjoyed 
the friendship and hospitality of Mr. Thomson at Phila, 
delphia. 

Washington warmly greeted his true and constant 
friend. The two lingered long atthe table after the 
family and one or two guests had retired. The communi- 
cation from New York was not unexpected, and there- 
fore was not surprising. Washington made immedi. 
ate preparations for a journey to the seat of govern- 
ment. He rode to Fredericksburg to bid his aged and 
invalid mother farewell. It was their last interview on 
earth. She died a few weeks afterward. 

On the morning of the 16th of April Washington left 
his beloved home on the Potomac in a carriage, accom- 
panied by Mr. Thomson and Colonel Humphreys and 
‘* Billy” his faithful body-servant, who had been his 
‘‘ right-hand man” all through the old war for Inde- 
pendence. Mrs. Washington was left to follow when in- 
clined to do so. 

A messenger had been at Mount Vernon the night 
before, sent by friends and neighbors of Washington 
with an invitation to halt at Alexandria and partake of 
a public dinner. When his carriage reached the en- 
trance gate to his estate, a mile from the mansion he 
saw a cavalcade of friends waiting to escort him to the 
town. There the first of a series of ovations awaited 
him. His reception touched his heart most sensibly. 
He desired to proceed with as little parade as possible; 
but his journey was like a triumphal procession. 

The travelers lodged at Georgetown that night, where 
Marylanders thronged to greet the President-elect. At 
Baltimore, where he arrived at about sunset, he was 
entertained at a public supper by a large number 
of leading citizens. When leaving the town in the 
morning, before sunrise, he was saluted with dis- 
charges of cannon, and was attended by a cavalcade of 
gentlemen who rode seven miles with him as an escort. 
At the frontier of Pennsylvania Washington was met, 
early on the morning of the 19th, by Governor Mifflin 
and Judge Peters, at the head of two troops of cavalry 
and a cavalcade of citizens, by whom he was escorted 
into Philadelphia. At that frontier the President left 
his carriage, and, mounting asuperb white horse, he 
took position in the line of procession, with Secretary 


| Thomson on one side and Colonel Humphreys on the 


other. 

At Gray’s Ferry, on the Schuylkill, the escort was 
joined by an immense number of citizens. On each side 
of the river a triumphal arch, covered with laurel 
branches, had been erected. They were approached by 
avenues of evergreens. As Washington passed under 
the arch onthe Philadelphia side of the stream, little 
Angelica Peale, daughter of the eminent artist, 
Charles Willson Peale, a child of rare beauty, who was 
concealed among the foliage, let down a beautifully or- 
namented civic crown of laurel, which rested on the 
head of the Patriot. This pleasing incident caused a 
tumultuous shout from the multitude. The procession 
moved on into the city, imcreasing in volume every 
moment. At least twenty thousand people lined the 
way from the Schuylkill to the city, and filled the ait 
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with shouts and acclamations, crying,‘‘ Long live George 
Washington! Long live the Father of his country !” 

Insize, wealth and population, Philadelphia then held 
the front rank among the cities of the Union; and its 
people resolved to give the illustrious guest a reception 
worthy of their character. He was entertained at a 
sumptous banquet yiven at the City Tavern by the 
municipal authorities, at which the Executive Council, 
the Trustees of the University, the Judges of the Supreme 
Court and members of the Society of the Cincinnati, were 
guests. That night he slept in Philadelphia, and early 
the next morning (April 21st) the military were paraded 
to escort him to Trenton; but heavy rain frustrated their 
designs. Washington was compelled to ride in his car- 
riage, and he would not consent to have an escort of 
friends travel in the storm. 

In the afternoon the clouds broke and the blessing of 
bright sunlight came in full measure. Amid shouts of 
welcome, the booming of cannons and a feu de joie of 
musketry, Washinzton crossed the Delaware, and over 
the same bridge, that spanned a small stream, across 
which he had been driven by Cornwallis twelve years 
before. On that bridge he passed under a triumphal 
arch, twenty feet in hight, supported by thirteen pil- 
lars entwined with evergreen garlands. It was the re- 
ception and work of the women of New Jersey. As he 
passed through the arch thirteen young girls, their heads 
wreathed with Howers, and accompanied by many moth- 
ers and other daughters, held in their hands baskets of 
flowers, the contents of which they strewed in his way, 
at the same time singing: 


** Virgins fair and matrons grave, 
Those thy conqu’ring arms did save, 
Build for thee triumphal bowers, 
Strew, ye fair, his way with flowers— 
Strew your Hero’s way with flowers.” 


From county to county Wasbington was escorted 
through New Jersey by cavalcades, and at Elizabeth- 
town Point was received by a joint committee of both 
Houses of Congress and several civil and military offi- 
cers. They had prepared for his voyage across New 

York Bay, a magnificent barge manned by thirteen 
pilots in uniform, commanded by Commodore Nichol- 
son. The harbor was crowded with vessels all decked 
with flags. There were swarms of small boats filled with 
gentlemen and ladies. A Spanish man-of war which 
had shown no special marks of respect. as the barge 
with its precious freight passed by, suddenly displayed 
in every part of the rigging the flags of nearly all 
nations and fired a salute of thirteen guns. These were 
answered by the grand battery on shore. In the midst 
of this cannonade and the shouts of the multitude oa 
land and water, the President debarked at White Hall 
where he was received by Governor G:orge Clinton and 
other civil dignitaries, at the carpeted Ferry Stairs, 
Thence he was conducted by a civic and military escort 
to the residence prepared for him at No. 10 Cherry 
Street, near Franklin Square. 

It was a week after Washington's arrival at New York 
when his inauguration as the first President of the 
United States occurred. During that interval he re- 
ceived and answered many addresses and numerous vi:- 
its of ceremony and curiosity. Meanwhile the Commit- 
tee of Arrangements for the inauguration—Ralph Izard, 
Tristam Dalton and Richard Henry Lee on tne part of 
the Senate, and Charles Carroll, Egbert Benson and 
Fisher Ames on the part of the House of Representatives 
—were busy making preparations for the august cere- 
monial, The city became so crowded with visitors, 
many from abroad, but hundreds from the country, 
Crossing King’s Bridge, that many were compelled to 
lodge in tents for want of other shelter. 

On the 29th the Committee reported their scheme of 
proceedings the next day. The morning of Thursday, 
the 30th—a bright spring day—-was opened by a national 
salute fired at the Battery. At nine o’clock the church 
bells rang out merry peals and continued the tintinnab- 
ulation half an hour, when they suddenly gave forth 
slow and measured tones calling the people to worship 
in the churches. Very soon the sacred temples were 
filled to overflowing: and, as with one voice, there went 
up from them the most fervent invocations for the Di- 
vine blessing to rest on the President and the solemn 
act about to be performed. 

Just as the people were leaving the churches the pro- 
cession was formed in front of the Presidential man- 
sion at twelve o’clock, when Washington and his suite 
entered a chariot drawn by four horses and joined it. 
He was followed by the Committee of Arrangements, 
the Secretary of Foreign Affairs, and of War, the Chan- 
cellor of the State of New York and several other distin- 
guished gentlemen in carriages. 

Arrived at the Federal Hall, the President alighted 
and was conducted to the Senate Chamber, where the 
members of both Houses of Congress were assembled. 
Vice-President Adams had been duly installed President 
of the Senate. He met the President at the door ina 
formal and dignified manner, and introduced him to 
the august body in the chamber. This ceremony over, 
he said to Washington: 

“Sir, the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States are ready to attend you to take the oath 
of office required by the Constitution, which will be ad- 





ministered by the Chancellor of the State of New York.’ 

Washington replied: ‘‘I am ready to proceed.” 

Tne Vice-President then conducted the President to 
the balcony. The windows, the hvuse-tops and the 
streets, in view, were crowded with citizens of every 
class, The compact mass in the streets, with upturned 
faces, stood as silent and alioost as immovable as stat- 
ues. Around Washington were gathered some of the 
ablest men of the land. Among the Senators were Oli- 
ver Ellsworth, John Langdon, William Patterson, George 
Reade, Richard Henry Lee, Robert Morris and others; 
and among the Representatives were Roger Sherman, 
Charles Carroll and Elbridge Gerry, all signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, and Fisher Ames, the 
most accomplished American orator of his time. There, 
also, were John Jay, Alexander Hamilton, General St. 
Clair and the Baron von Steuben. 

Washington, standing between the central pillars of 
the balcony, with the tall and slender Chancellor Liv- 
ingston on one side and short and plump Vice-President 
Adams on the other, his commanding figure attracted 
alleyes. He was clad in a complete suit of dark brown 
fine American-made broadcloth, with white silk stock- 
ings manufactured in Connecticut, and plain silver 
buckles on his polished shoes; his head uncovered, and 
his powdered hair tied in the fashion of the day. The 
Vice-President and the Chancellor were also dressed in 
American fabrics. 

Partly between the President and the Chancellor stood 
Samuel A, Otis, the Secretary of the Senate. a small, 
short man holding,.on a rich crimson velvet cushion, an 
open quarto and clasped Bible.* On a page of the sa- 
cred volume Washington iaid his hand, when the Chan- 
cellor, in slow and distinct words, pronounced the oath. 
The Bible was raised, the President bowed and kissed 
it; and, as with closed eyes he recovered h‘s erect posi- 
tion, he said, with great fervor: 

‘*T swear, so help me God!” 

‘‘It is done,” said the Chancellor, and turning toward 
the multitude he cried with a loud voice: ‘* Long live 
George Washington, President of the United States!” 

The people echoed the shout again and again. An 
American flag was unfurled from the cupola of Federal 
Hall, when the church bells burst into a musical clamor 
and cannon roared at all points on land and water. 
As the President moved toward thedoor of the Senate 
Chamber, the first congratulatory hand that grasped his 
was that of Richard Henry Lee to whom, in childhood, 
nearly fifty years before, be had written: ‘‘I am going 
to have a whip-top soon, and you may see it and whip 
it.” . 

How many human whip-tops had those stanch patri- 
ots managed since their childish correspondence! 

After the members of the two Houses were seated in 
the Senate Chamber, the President arose and read a brief 
inaugural address, with great emotion. So ended the 
ceremonies at the inauguration of the first President of 
the United States a hundred years ago. From the Sen- 
ate Chamber, the President, Vice-President, heads of 
Departments, Members of Congress and others walked to 
St. Paul's Church, on Broadway, where prayers suited to 
the occasion were read by Bishop Provoost. Thisservice 
over, the President was escorted back to his own home. 

The city was brilliantly illuminated in the evening. 
Bonfires blazed in almost every street. Many builaings 
were decorated with beautiful and significant transpar- 
encies. One raised at the Bowling Green was specially 
attractive. Those on the front of the house of the Count 
de Moustier, the French Minister, were beautifully 
painted by his sister, the Marchioness de Brienne. So 
also were those of the house of the Spanish Minister. 
Both houses were on Broadway near the Bowling Green. 
The ship *‘ North Carolina,” lying in the harbor was made 
to appear like a pyramid of fire. The President saw the 
grand display from the house of Chancellor Livingston. 

Expecting Mrs. Washington would come to New York 
before the inauguration, great preparations were made 
for an Inauguration Ball, at the Assembly Rooms on the 
East Side of Broadway, just above Wall Street. She did 
not come until nearly three weeks afterward. The en- 
tertainment was postponed one week. It occurred on 
May 7th, and was one of the most brilliant affairs of the 
kind ever before seen in the city. It was specially nota- 
ble for the array of distinguished men and women in 
attendance, and the splendor of the decorations. The 
President, Vice-President, Foreign Ministers, Congress- 
men and eminent men in all the higher walks of life, 
were participants of the scene, also many eminent 
women, wives and daughters of notable men present, 
and distinguished representatives of the beauty and fash- 
ion of the city of twenty-seven thousand inhabitants. 

* This Bible is in the possession of St. John’s Lodge of Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons, of New York City. Upon each cover isa record,in gilt 
letters, concerning the Lodge; and on the inside, beautifully written 
on parchment, in ornamental style, by G. Thresher, surmounted bya 


portrait of Washington, engraved by Leney, of New York, is the follow- 
ing statement: 


“On this Sacred Voiume, on the 20th day of April, 5789, in the City of 
New York, was administered to GEORGE WASHINGTON, the first Presi- 





as a Be sgotehed her Tings. and with her trumpet blew, 
*Greai awe & near, what praise is due? 
What title sh shall he have? She paused and said, ve 
‘Not one~his name alone, strikes every title dead.’ 


There is a leaf turned down at the fiftieth chapter of Genesis,denoting 
the page on which Washington laid his hand. 





The bichelor French Minister gave a brilliant ball soon 
afterward, as a compliment to the President and his 
wife, who, when she came, won all hearts. 

In his Inaugural Address Washington said: ‘No 
people can be bound to acknowledge and adore the in- 
visible Hand, which conducts the affairs of men, more 
than the people of the United States.” To this senti- 
ment almost sixty million citizens of our Republic may, 
to-day, with fervid hearts and eloquent lips respond, ve- 
hemently, Amen! 

THE RIDGE, DOVER PLAIN, N. Y. 
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WASHINGTON. 
THE VIRGINIA FARMER, THE UNCROWNED KING. 











BY RICHARD S, STORRS, D.D., LL.D. 





BROOKLYN, April 19th, 1889, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: é 

You know something of the unusual succession of sad 
duties and solicitudes which bas postponed the fulfil- 
ment of my promise to write a brief article upon Wash- 
ington, until it is too late to write at length or with spe- 
cial carefulness, almost too late to write atall. But you 
have a right to ask that I will not wholly disappoint 
your just expectation. 

In my early life, fifty years ago, I used sometimes to 
suspect, in the lively audacity of youthful impressions, 
that the extraordinary reverence for Washington in this 
country, in the midst of which I had been brought up, 
was perhaps an exaggerated local sentiment, which 
other peoples and the tribunal of history might fairly 
regard as a transient patriotic illusion, and out of which 
our own nation would probably emerge as it advanced 
in experience, power and widened culture. His life 
was not to me then a fascinating theme; and a good 
many historical names had more power to charm and 
animate my thoughts than had his. 

Even when I came to study more intelligently, and 
with larger survey American history, I was conscious 
nct unfrequently of asense of surprise that the figure 
of the plain, solid, Virginia farmer, interested in pur- 
chasing parcels of land, in the rotation of crops, in the 
just settlement of neighbors’ disputes, and in the care 
of individual servants, should rise always to new dis- 
tinctness, and present itself in grander proportions, when 
placed side by side with the brilliant, eloquent and 
accomplished men whose names had their own contem- 
poraneous distinction. But the fact remained, His 
majesty of leadership was not to be questioned. The 
uncrowned king of the time was this man, and no other; 
and when I came to see how easily and with what per- 
fect fitness of nature he rose in the emergency to the 
most critical and difficult civil office which man has 
almost ever been called to fill, with what serene fore- 
sight and command he bore himself in it, and how, 
around his central personality, what might have been 
elements of confusion and chaos were grouped and 
combined in beneficent order—I was pushed to the con- 
clusion that he had been, in the strictest sense, a Provi- 
dential Man, constituted and trained for a special work 
important to the ordained development of history. 

I have much the same conviction about Cromwell, 
about William of Orange, about Martin Luther. We 
are certainly justified in baving it about the great He- 
brew leader and lawgiver, who was mod2st, patient, not 
eloquent, but indomitable, who faced without fear the 
most magnificent monarchy of his time, and built de- 
spoiled and timid tribes into the strength of national 
life. Weare almost equally justified, I think, in having 
it about Washington. He had his imperfections of char- 
acter, no doubt. We need not attribute to him special 
celestial inspirations; and it was in no lustrous samite 
of saintliness that he walked among men, in the weary 
and dusty ways of the earth. But he had been provi- 
dentially fitted for the vast work which it was given 
him to do; and the care of God concerning this nation 
appears to me nowhere more plainly exhibited than in 
his presence in the country at the time when most of 
all he was needed, and in the influence, moral as well 
as political, which wenc from him throughout the land, 
which has continued in it as a power of good from that 
time tothis, and which will not cease, we may gladly 
hope, to unify, dignify and educate the nation until 
the heavens be no more! 

Very truly yours, 


in 


WASHINGTON. 
HIS WRITINGS. 
BY JUSTIN WINSOR. 


RICHARD S, STORRS, 














PACKED in boxes and piled beneath the room in which 
I write are the sterecty;e plates of the twelve volumes 
of Sparks’s ‘‘Life and Writings of George Washington,” 
now a worthless possesssion, except for the melting-pot. 
The works of Washington, as given by Sparks, under the 
restrictions of such a selection as he thought the public 
would be best content with, hardly measure, it is proba- 
ble, a tenth part of what it is possible to present to-day to 
a publi¢, which, if I mistake not, demands that every- 
thing which Washington wrote, should be put in inde- 
structible print,as the fittest memorial which can possibly 
be constructed of his great fame and of his countrymen’s 
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admiration. It is yet ten years to the centennial of his 
death. It would take.that time to collect, collate, verify 
and arrange for publication this great mass of his corre- 
spondence, and of his military and civil documents, suf- 
ficiently annotated and illustrated. 

The work to-day must be done in the main as if no one 
had cleared the field. The kind of editorial supervision 
which Sparks did will no longer satisfy the public or its 
scholars. Sparks was the kind of editor which was the 
natural outgrowth of his generation. He had the merits 
and the failings of a pioneer. We must be thankful for 
the one, and pardon him for the other; but with all the 
gratitude toward Sparks that we should feel—and it 
is too vast to be easily expressed—the judgment of 
historical criticism at this day is that his work must 
be entirely done over again. It is an unfortunate ele- 
ment in Washington’s fame that the generation which 
grew up soon after his death derived their conceptions of 
him from the “‘goody” biography of Mason L. Weems, so 
long popular and still in the market; while a generation 
next succeeding were educated to view him in the un- 
soiled clothing and studied bearing which Sparks had in 
large measure given to his portraiture. It is superfluous 
almost to say, that no historical student of the school 
now in vogue, can think his studies are well-vouched, 
unless he can observe a great man as his contemporaries 
saw him. 

In December, 1887, Secretary Bayard sent a circular 
letter to leading historical students throughout the coun- 
try, asking their opinion of a plan to print the great mass 
of documentary material in the archives of the Depart- 
ment of State, including the Washington manuscripts, 
just as the papers were written, with no omissions and 
with no changes. ‘ This,” he said, ‘“‘ is the only rational 
method of utilizing these collections that commends it- 
self.” And as a specimen of the way in which he pro- 
posed the work should be done, he had set up in type for 
the consideration of these critics about a hundred octavo 
pages, which covered the letters written by, and address- 
ed to, Washington, with their inclosures, from the time 
Washington started from Philadelphia in June, 1775, to 
take command of the army in Cambridge, to the follow- 
ing August,comprising, in fact, more than two months of 
his camp life at the beginning of the war. We may 
safely suppose that in different parts of the country, as 
this letter of the Secretary came to hand with its accom- 
panying brochure, the third volume of Sparks’s Washing- 
ton was taken from its shelf, and the two texts compared. 
Almost every variety of change that can vitiate a text, 
which one needs to have authentic, was pressed at once 
upon the notice of these critical students. The style was 
changed to suit another standard; what was rough was 
made smooth; what was grating was omitted; what was 
disjointed was run together; and what was consecutive 
was broken up. What these students had been reading 
all these years in the pages of Sparks, was not Washing- 
ton, amid the distractions of responsibility, harried in 
mind, critical of ways he was not accustomed to; but 
another being, careful with his grammar, considerate 
with his punctuation, scholastic in his spelling, smoth- 
ered in his momentary feelings. 

It was a claim fora restoration of the man of the 
Revolution, that this comparison of texts brought to 
these scholars’ minds, as they considered the problem, 
which the Secretary had brought to their attention 
afresh. 

For some reason or other Mr. Bayard’s project failed 
of even a start; and we have for a partial substitute the 
new edition of Washington’s writings now in progress, 
fortunately with the same adherence to the genuine 
text, of which the first volume under the editing of Mr. 
Worthington C. Ford has recently appeared. Americans 
whether scholars or not, are to be thankful for it; but 
its promised fourteen volumes cannot hold more than a 
portion of what we crave, to say nothing of the neces- 
sary adjuncts, of which we had samples in the specimen 
brochure of the Secretary. 

Therefore let us hope that Congress will yet do its 
duty to this great character and cause that the hundredth 
anniversary of his death, shall see in our libraries and on 
the shelves of the ever-increasing number of students of 
American history, this great monumental collection of 
all that Washington ever wrote, reflecting every shade 
of his character because printed as he wrote it, and elu- 
cidated as it deserves. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





WASHINGTON. 
SOME FRESH GLIMPSES. 


BY THEODORE L, CUYLER, D,D, 











‘* WASHINGTON is all our own,” exclaimed Daniel 
Webster in his oration at the completion of the Bunker 
Hill monument; ‘‘I claim him for America! To him 
who denies that our forms of government are capable 
of producing exaltation of soul and the passion of true 
glory; to him who denies that we have contributed any- 
thing to the stock of great lessons and great examples— 
to all those I reply by pointing to Washingten!” All 
this is nobly said, and grandly true. It would have been 
still more true if applied to Abraham Lincoln, who was 
born since the organization of our Republic, and who 
tasted of the American soil in every fiber of his home- 
spun and yet sublimely heroic character, Washington 





was born in the colonial era, and always retained a little 
of the flavor of the stately old colonial gentleman. Old 
England and young America combined in forming a 
character which towers above all his contemporaries as 
Mont Blanc towers above all its Alpine associates. 

Eulogies of Washington are superfluous. Enough of 
them have been composed during the last century to 
form a structure almost as lofty as his marble monu- 
ment in the nation’s capital. I shall devote, therefore, 
this brief paper to a few personal incidents and anecdotes 
of him, furnished me by aged men who had seen and 
known our Pater Patria, The eminent artist, Rem- 
brandt Peale (who was himself born on the 22d of Feb- 
ruary), painted a portrait of Washington during the year 
1796. Peale was a youth of eighteen, working in his 
father’s studio at Philadelphia, and Washington was 
just completing his second term of Administration. 
The President kindly gave the young artist two or three 
sittings. Mr. Peale told me that just before the hour 
he saw the stately figure of the President walking back 
and forth in Independence Square—watch in hand— 
and just as the clock struck nine in the tower of the 
Hall he entered the studio. Washington prided him- 
self on his punctuality; he was never one minute behind 
an engagement. When a tardy private secretary excused 
his lateness by the plea that his watch was out of order, 
“Then,” said the President, ‘‘you must get a new 
watch, or else I must get a new secretary.” Mr. Peale 
told me that his distinguished sitter appeared in full 
dress and conducted himself with the most serene dig- 
nity; in fact the youthful artist was so agitated by the 
thought that the great Washington was actually before 
him that his hand trembled and he could scarcely put 
a steady touch on the canvas. He also told me that a 
friend of his had once been staying over-night at a 
house which was so crowded that he was obliged to 
sleep in the same room with Washington, and he was 
so overawed by the presence of the Father of his Coun- 
try that he could hardly sleep a wink. The poor man 
must have felt asif he was **chumming” with Jupiter 
Olympus. 

This majestic dignity of manner seldom forsook 
Washington, and he rarely unbent into familiarity with 
anybody. He was the exact opposite of Lincoln, who 
never combed his hair, who often sat with his legs on 
the table in presence of his Cabinet, and who once 
rushed, bare-headed, out of the front dcor of the White 
House in pursuit of the Governor of Illinois and shouted, 
‘* Bross, Bross! come back here and eat breakfast with 
me!” Yet in heart Lincoln was the prince of true gen- 
tlemen. My venerated Professor in the Princeton Sem- 
inary, Dr. Samuel Miller, often met Washington in 
social life. He told me that Washington was very 
courteous, generally very silent, and seldom laid aside 
his stately dignity. ‘‘He sometimes smiled,” said Dr. 
Miller, ‘‘ but I never saw him laugh but once. Dr. Rod- 
gers told a story at a dinnuer-table which was so exceed- 
ingly humorous that Washington laid down his knife 
and fork, and burst out into immoderate laughter.” It 
must have been a rare stroke of fun that so shook the 
majestic President off of the pivot of his proprieties. 
An anecdote told me by Dr. Miller, and which I have 
never seen in print, illustrates Washington’s wonderful 
prudence, which was perhaps the most marked trait of 
his symmetric character. Washington had lost most of 
his teeth and went to a dentist for a new set. The den- 
tist was very successful with his job, and when it was 
completed he ventured to ask the President for a line of 
recommendation. Accordingly, the President sat down 
and wrote something like this: ‘General Washington 
desires to recommend Mr. —— to the confidence and 
patronage of his friends and fellow-countrymen”—and 
then left the room. ‘‘ But,” said the dentist, ‘‘in a few 
minutes the cunning old fox came back again and asked 
me to return to him the recommendation. I feared that 
I should lose it, but he sat down and added to it these 
words— provided that Mr. —— always continues in 
this same line of business.’ He did not know but that I 
might set up to be a doctor, or a broker, or something 
else than a dentist.” This little incident—so character- 
istic of Washington’s wise caution in all things—is very 
appropriate in these days when so many of us are impor- 
tuned to sign recommendations of all sorts of people for 
every sort of public position. 

There has been considerable discussion in regard to the 
religious views and position of Washington. He was an 
Episcopalian, and regularly attended the church of 
which Dr. Abercromby was the rector during his resi- 
dence as President in the city of Philadelphia. Dr. Aber- 
cromby said that Washington was a very devout and at- 
tentive worshiper, but that he did not usually remain 
after the preaching service tu partake of the Lord’s Sup- 
per on communion Sabbaths. Thereis a published letter 
of Dr. Abercromby’s in Sprague’s ‘‘ Annals of the Amer- 
ican Pulpit,” in which he expresses his deep regret at 
Washington’s declining to partake of that sacrament. 

But as an offset to this statement is the following well- 
authenticated occurrence: During the winter of 1777 
and also the severe winter of 1780, Gem ral Washington 
and his army were encamped at Morristown, New Jersey. 
Washington occupied the ancient Ford mansion; he 
often dined with my great-grandfather, Joseph Lewis, 
and my great-great-grandfather, the Rev. Dr. Johnes, 


communion service was about to be held in the Presby- 
teriun church, and General Washington said to Dr. 
Jobnes: ‘‘I understand that the Lord’s Supper is to be 
celebrated by your church next Sunday. Would it ac- 
cord with your rules to admit communicants of another 
denomination?’ Doctor Johnes replied. ‘* Most certain- 
ly, General; it is the Lord’s table, and we give the Lord’s 
invitation to all his followers, of whatever name.” 
‘* Then,” said Washington, ‘“ that is as it ought to be. I 
thought that I would ascertain it from yourself, as I pro- 
pose to join with you on that occasion. Tho a member 
of the ‘ Church of England,’ I have no exclusive partial- 
ities.’ Accordingly, when the Sabbath came, the Com- 
mander-in Cnief took his place among the villagers in 
the commemoration of the swectest and most sacred of 
Christian rites. 

It is a matter for profound gratitude that the two 
greatest men our country has produced—its Father and 
its Liberator—were both stedfast believers in Christian- 
ity and both of them constantly acknowledged their de- 
pendence upon Almighty God. Happy is the nation 
whose destinies have been guided by two such spotless 
patriots, and whuse annals are adorned by the resplend- 
ent names of ABRAHAM LINCOLN and GEORGE WASHING- 
TON! 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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WASHINGTON. 
THE NEW ERA. 
BY CASSIUS MARCELLUS CLAY. 











WHETHER the flora and fauna are the special crea- 
tions of Deity, or the result of the general laws of Nature, 
has ceased to be a question of philosophic importance, 
under the admitted facts of evolution. 

The highest upheaval of the earth’s crust in the Hima- 
layan Mountains in and about China, indicates one of the 
earliest habitats of man. There were, no doubt, many 
other nuclei, as the Caucasus in Western Asia, the central 
mountains of Africa, the Highlands of Mexico and Ta- 
luca, and many other elevated regions of the world. 

The civilization of China passed westward through In- 
dia, Persia, Judea, Syria, Arabia, Phoenicia, Egypt, 
Etruria, Carthage, Greece, Rome, Gaul, and other coun- 
tries, and was finally borne still westward by the Norman 
Conquest of 1066, into the British Isles. Here the feeble 
growth of constitutional and representative germs of 
Greece and Rome and elsewhere, ripened into permanent 
life—law and order being the bases of all liberty. And 
with freedom arose orators, poets, scientists, historians, 
and statesman, such as the world had not before seen. 

Once more the star of empire moved westward, and in 
America Washington and his compeers formed a nation 
with fixed constitutional law and the widest representa- 
tion of the people. 

One hundred years ago, April 30th, 1789, the new era 
began; and in this hundred man has progressed more 
than in any ten hundred years before. 

‘*Whom the gods love die young,” was a heathen 
apothegm. The idea was the offshoot of egoism and 
hero-worship. Then the people were but the frame for 
the one great figure; and the hero for his own grandeur 
must fall with all the unfading flowers and fruit of life. 

There had been ‘‘before Troy great warriors,” and other 
men had founded empires; it remained for Washington 
to acknowledge and establish the people as the only 
sovereign. 

Out of this idea sprang new vitality in man’s prog- 
ress and happiness, and an advanced field of human evolu- 
tion—‘‘ A government of the People, by the People, for 
the People.” And as Washington represented the old 
ideas of autocracy and aristocracy to some extent, so 
now a Lincoln was possible. 

Other men had fought for conquest and national su- 
premacy; there remained for our times the greatest bat- 
tle of history, when we laid down our lives for the rights 
of others—for justice. 

In his eulogy upon Story, Daniel Webster said: 

“ Justice, sir, is the great interest of man onearth. It is 
the ligament which holds civilized beings and civilized na- 
tions together. Wherever her tempie stands, and solong 
as it is duly honored, there is a foundation for social secu- 
rity, general happiness, and the improvement and progress 
of our race. And whoever labors on this edifice with use- 
fulness and distinction, whoever clears its foundations, 
strengthens its pillars, adornsits entablatures, or contrib- 
utes to raise its august dome still higher in the skies, con- 
nects himself, in name, and fame, and character with that 
which is and must be as durable as the frame of human 
society.”’ 

And they only shall live in the memory of men who 
were just. And not those who ‘die young” shall be 
deemed favorites of the gods; but they who, with self- 
sacrifice and fortitude live out the normal years of man 
in obedience to God, and for the happiness of the race. 

That veteran statesman and patriot, W. D. Kelley, 
lately said to me: 

‘‘Shakespeare and Lincoln are the greatest creations of 
God. There is no want of great statesmen and warriors in 
the world’s history ; but Lincoln was a greater statesman 
than all his statesmen, and a greater warrior than all his 
warriors, and was, therefore, the greatest man of our 
times.” 


Lincoln was of a rough but manly physique, with the 
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gentle sentiments of a child. With great courage and 
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an iron will in the discharge of duty, he was, in mercy, 
as flexible as the sensitive plant. Honesty, common 
sense, justice and love of country and humanity were 
the bases of his character. A great thinker, logician and 
orator—many sided in actual life. as was Shakespeare in 
the ideal—he was first in all things. 

Standing always in the shadow of the Omnipotent One, 
here was his only leader, and he issued (when being 
in great doubt) the immortal proclamation of liberty to 
all, on the 22d of September 1862, when, by the battle of 
Antietam, as he deduced from his aspiration and vow, 
the Divine Will was indicated. 

Having established the Declaration of 1776—‘* All men 
are entitled to Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happi- 
ness”—he sealed his work with his blood, and was thus 
consecrated in the love and memory of the human race, 
forever. I repeat this sentiment of my address before the 
Alumniof Yale University in 1887: ‘‘ In ail revolutions 
heroes were made; but highest in the temple of fame 
stands immortal the name of Lincoln.” Thus civilization 
having passed from the Orient westward, the circuit is 
complete. We look from the Pacific shores upon Russia, 
Korea, China, Japan, Australia and the Isles of the great 
ocean. Armed with the moral, intellectual and physical 
forces of mind and matter, we stand the ‘survival of 
the fitest”—the great Republic. 

Let us be true to our destiny, and live not for ourselves 
only, but others as well, using no longer the sword for 
conquest, but for justice, in obedience to God and for the 
happiness of mankind. 

WHITE HsLL, KENTUCKY. 
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H{S COMPLETE AND TRANSCENDENT EXAMPLE. 


BY F. D. HUNTINGTON, D.D., LL.D., 
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In the greatness of the greatest men there must be an 
element of mystery. Capable men, clever men, success- 
ful men, distinguished men, in the various spheres of 
both action and thought, are found without it. Of these 
serviceable and perhaps eminent persons, captains, politi- 
cians, masters of enterprize, even scholars who are yet 
not of the supreme order, the traits can be described, the 
sources of strength can be analyzed, the comparative 
rank can be calculated. One can tell of the intellectual, 
physical, moral ingredients, weigh the proportions, trace 
the history, explain the development. This is the busi- 
ness of critical and philosophical biography. Com- 
memorative oratory finds there its opportunity and its de- 
light. When we attempt to apply any such analytic proc- 
ess to the few real masters of mankind we fail, or reach 
only a partial success. The eulogist does his best with 
his eloquence or ingenuity, his sympathetic appreciation 
or discriminative acuteness; but there is a secret ever- 
more eluding him. Something is left untold. It is be- 
yond the art of Plutarch, Bossuet, or Macaulay. Sir 
Thomas Browne, Burke, De Quincy, Lacordaire, Choate, 
would feel it and make others feel it; but even with them 
the suggestion would be without definition. We may 
call it a divine and therefore a partly inscrutable quality 
in those founders of commonwealths, guides of genera- 
tions, prophetic statesmen and priestly commanders, 
who, for signal and rare purposes, are divinely equipped 
and sent, their commission being from on high. We 
hear of providential men. They are actors or teachers 
suited to a great demand, entering at an emergency, and 
doing with energy the needed thing. More than this, 
however, is true of the loftiest souls, whether saints or 
heroes. These are not to be accounted for by any of our 
data, rules or methods. There dwells in them a power 
inexplicable. There lingers about their names and fig- 
wes a splendor that is ineffable. They are not only high- 
water marks of humanity, the fountains of their living 
force are above the hills. A historian rather knowing 
than wise has an opinion that Washington was not 
“original”; that in effect he had only an illuminated 
common sense, was symmetrically constituted, and was 
Sagacious and resolute in conquering armies and circum- 
stances. 

What is it that illuminates common sense? Is it not 
just that light which is beyond common sense? Why is 
it that no serious mind thinks of Washington without a 
sense of solemnity? Why are those who look at his 
likeness, in marble or on canvas, for the most part 
speechless? The face and bearing are those of a shep- 
herd king. The shepherding is like that of patriarchs 
who walked and spake with God, and the royalty is as 
unapproachable as it is benignant. There is a quite 
credible tradition that, in a lively company of his officers 
one evening, a wager was laid that no one of them of 
any rank would venture to treat the General with per- 
sonal familiarity. A member of his staff, thought to be 
a favorite, was persuaded to undertake the experiment, 
and soon after, in a moment of comparative freedom in 
the military family, with some not disrespectful remark, 
he slapped his chief on the shoulder, The look that was 
turned upon him without a word was one of mingled 
and intolerable amazement and compassion. To most of 
our modern public men we can attribute an effect like 
this only in imagination, The breeding is not fine 
enough, or the blood is not thick enough, or the dignity 
is too conscious of itself; and more than all there is want- 

ing the impress of an habitual converse with the super- 





human world. That a certain solitariness of spirit be- 
longs to characters that appear among men on an ex- 
alted ‘‘ mission ” is well enough shown in history, whether 
it is a ‘“‘popular idea” or not. The grand benefactors of the 
race have lived somewhat apart, have wrought and suf- 
fered in much silence, have laughed little, and been evi- 
dently near to unseen realities. Their love for their 
kind has been a reserved rather than a loquaciousaffection. 
Blessed is that people that finds them out and knows 
them! At his inauguration, now about to be celebrated, 
George Washington said: 

“It wou'!d be peculiarly improper to omit, in this first 
official act, my fervent supplication to that Almighty 
Being who rules over this universe, who presides in the 
councils of nations and whose providential aids can supply 
every human defect, that his benediction may consecrate 
to the liberties and happiness of the people of the United 
States a government instituted by themselves for these es- 
sential purposes, and may enable every instrument 
employed in its administration to execute with success the 
functions allotted to his charge.” 

This is not the language of a mystic; it is sufficiently 
‘*practical”; but it is the language of religion, and re- 
ligion is by faith, and faith lives in mystery, being ‘‘the 
evidence of things not seen.” 

Thanksgiving is justly due to Almighty God for plant- 
ing at the beginning and head of our national life a com- 
plete and transcendent example of what that national 
life should be. This of itself may be taken as a token of 
his design in the Republic. Whatever befalls us we can 
look back and look up gratefully to that serene embodi- 
ment of private virtue and public honor. From political 
debauchery and greediness, from corporate oppression 
and cruelty, from prostitutions of office and trust to am- 
bition or sordid gain, we turn our eyes away, at this Cen- 
tennial Jubilee, to an American pattern of unassailable 
patriotism, inflexible integrity, singleness of heart and 
Christian righteousness. We see not only the great or- 
ganizer, administrator and warrior, patient in difficulty 
and delay, gracious in manners, fair and temperate in 
the exercise of authority; we see what is over and be- 
yond them all—the glory of character, a manhood 
not surpassed by any among the uninspired sons of men 
and a reverent worshiper of the Lord of Hosts. 
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JARED SPARKS AS HIS PIONEER EDITOR. 
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THERE is a time when every child discovers that a 
book is not, as he had supposed, something that came 
into the world in complete shape, like a bird’s egg ; but 
that it is something which must be put together and 
made, like a loaf of bread. I owe this discovery, at the 
age of nine, to the frequent presence of Jared Sparks as 
a guest in our househeld. He came, day after day, 
bearing great piles of Washington’s letters for my mother 
and sisters to look over, and I handled them with vague 
reverence, partly because they proceeded from Washing- 
ton, then only thirty-four years dead ; but partly also 
because they were to be made up into a book, and that 
book in ten great volumes. It was like looking on at the 
creation of a planet. But, as to the details of the manu- 
script, the thing which interested me most at that very 
youthful period, was the signature. The interest lay 
largely in tracing, as one may still trace it in the en- 
graved page of autographs in Sparks’s second volume, 
the gradual development from the *‘ Geo Washington,” 
written at thirteen, through the seventeen-year-old ‘*G 
Washington ”—unnaturally stiff and regular—to the 
**Go Washington,” which prevailed through the rest of 
his life, and was as firm as ever in the last autograph, 
written four days before his death. I well remember to 
have puzzled myself, with a curiosity still unsatisfied, to 
comprehend why, if he always wrote in such haste as to 
include in one sweeping flourish the dotting of his i and 
the crossing of his t, he nevertheless always had time, 
during nearly half a century, to give that curious, trans- 
verse flourish beneath his g. At any rate, all these 
manuscripts furnished materials for a book in the mak- 
ing, and when that book reached the house in its suc- 
cessive volumes, I took it to be a work permanent and 
indestructible as the pyramids. 

It isa curious experience to live to see all that vast 
work of supervision swept away, and a new edition of 
Washington’s writings presented, in which they stand 
quite transformed. That the transformation is a gain 
there is no question. The first sentence of Sparks in- 
troduces us to the Washington who wrote, in 1754, ‘‘Sir, 
In my last, by Mr. Stewart, I slightly mentioned the 
objection which many had against enlisting, to wit,” etc., 
etc., etc. The first sentence of Mr. Ford’s new edition 
makes us acquainted with the Washington who wrote, 
only some seven years earlier: ‘‘ Fryday, March 11th, 
1747--8. Began my Journey in company with George 
Farfax, Esqr; we travell’d this day 40 miles to Mr. 
George Neavels, in Prince William County.” Neither 
statement is of profound importance, but there is no 
question which gives us the flavor of a personal career. 
The difference pervades the two books, and is a differ- 
ence, not in the subject but in the editing. The earlier 
editor was guided by a delusion called ‘the dignity of 
history” ; the modern editor by the discovery that the 





most dignified thing possible to history is the exact 
truth, 

The period is happily past when this discovery can 
be construed to the real diseredit of the pioneer editor, 
Jared Sparks. The period is long gone by when Lord 
Mehan, writing with far less either of knowledge or of 
candor than Sparks, could insult him with the charge 
of willful falsification. This charge, like later assaults 
of the same kind, shows simply that those who made 
them had not taken the pains to read Sparks’s own intro- 
duction to his first volume published(Vol. II. ‘* Writings 
of Washington”), in which he explains, with an honest 
clearness peculiarly his own, the utterly fatal theory on 
which he proceeded. Having to select a comparatively 
small portion out of eighty manuscript volumes of Wash- 
ington’s papers, and being uncertain how far the public 
would sustain him in even that venture, he must of 
course select only the most interesting, valuable and 
salient portions, Washington being very much given 
to repetition in his different letters, many passages must 
be left out; and the modern method of supplying such 
gaps by asterisks not having been generally introduced, 
no indication of such omissions was made. Washington 
having the dangerous habit of copying his letters by his 
own hand, or by transcribers, and often leaving several 
copies of the same letter, sometimes with great varia- 
tions and gross blunders, a selection was inevitable from 
among these copies. Worst of all, Washington having had 
the yet more objectionable habit of rewriting his corre- 
spondence thirty years after its date and making pro- 
fuse corrections, transforming it from what it was into 
what it might, could, would or should have been, Mr. 
‘parks was easily led into the conviction that it was a 
moral duty for him to do for Washington, in other cases, 
what he had neglected to do for himself. The result 
was that he was largely instrumental in fixing upon the 
public mind, under the name of Washington, that some- 
what starched and unnatural being whom nothing but 
the story of the cherry tree has ever kept really in line 
with our common humanity. 

Had Mr. Sparks done this, and disguised it, he would 
have incurred just contempt. But nothing could be 
more frank than his statement of the fact. {n his intro- 
duction, already mentioned, after detailing the diffi- 
culties he found, he goes on to explain very plainly his 
own method: 

“‘Onsome occasions the writer himself, through haste or 
inadvertence, may have fallen into an awkward use of 
words, faults of grammar or inaccuracies of style, and, 
when such occur from this source, I have equally felt bound 
to correct them. It would be an act of unpardonable in- 
justice to any author, after his death, to bring forth com- 
positions, and particularly letters, written with no design 
to their publication, and commit them to the press without 
previously subjecting them toa careful revision. This ex- 
ercise of an editor’s duty, however, [ have thought it allow- 
able to extend only to verbal and grammatical mistakes or 
inaccuracies, maintaining a scrupulous caution that the 
author’s meaning and purpose should thereby in nu degree 
be changed or affected.”’ (II, 15.) 

But the very care he thus takes to limit his own liber- 
ties shows the danger of the experiment. Thereis nota 
man living who is authorized to say for another where 
the improving of ‘‘an awkward use of words” ends and 
an essential transformation of the thought begins. 
When Washington spoke of ‘‘a dirty, mercenary spirit,” 
and his editor struck out the first epithet ana left only 
the second, when he spoke of ‘ rascally privateers” and 
Mr, Sparks dropped the epithet altogether, it seemed to 
him only a “ revision,” but it wasa kind of revision that 
struck at the life. It appeared to him, undoubtedly, that 
‘Old Put” was an awkward use of words, and that 
Washington, on second thoughts, would doubtless have 
substituted ‘‘General Putnam.” Very possibly he 
would; but our whole view of the relation between 
Washington and his army might have been made clearer 
could we have been allowed to know that, even once in 
his life, Washington was tempted into bestowing that 
free-and-easy epithet upon the burly militiaman who 
rode to the battle of Bunker Hill in his shirt-sleeves. 
Worst of all, such instances throw doubts upon an edi- 
tor’s whole mental habit. We never know where weare, 
and it is not strange to find, through the report made to 
the Fiftieth Congress of the Senate Committee on Print- 
ing, and printed February 6th, 1888, a conclusive dem- 
onstration that the same method of editing impairs the 
value of the whole of Mr. Sparks’s edition of the ‘ Diplo- 
matic Correspondence of the United States,” and that 
this, too, must be reprinted in more accurate form. 

The defense of Jared Sparks—or, if not defense, his 
ample palliation—lies, like so many other palliations, in 
the general habit of the period. It is only very lately 
that citation has become an exact science, It is only 
the practice of reprinting verbatim et literatim—or, to 
use more classical Latin, ad verbum et ad literam— 
that has brought home, even to scholars, the strict sig- 
nificance of a quotation mark. Macaulay, Bancroft, 
Hildreth, would all have felt perfectly free to make an 
abstract of a speech or document, to rearrange and even 
restate it, and then place it between quotation marks as 
the original. Biographers felt especially justified in 
doing this whenever ‘‘ the dignity of history ” was to be 
preserved. Chief-Justice Marshall had already done it 
in case of Washington. When Prof. Edward T, Chan- 
ning, the model literary teacher of his time, wrote the 
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feli of his grandfather, William Ellery. for Sparks’s 
‘American Biography ” (Vol. VI), he published some ex- 
tracts from Mr. Ellery’s traveling diary; and whercas 
Mr. Ellery said on one occasion: ‘‘ We fortified our stom- 
achs with Beefsteaks and Grogy,” his editor substitutes, 
without a hint of any alteration, ‘* strong drink” for 
“‘Grogg.” So slowly did the modern standard of accu- 
racy establish itself that the editors of Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli’s memoirs, or, more strictly speaking, the chiet 
editor himself, one of the most conscientious men who 
ever lived, so revised and transformed her letters and 
journals—almost always in the direction of more sono- 
rous and ornate phraseology—that there are scarcely two 
successive sentences which do not show some consid- 
erable modification, altho covered by quotation marks. 
It cannot be too strongly asserted that the whole stand- 
ard of accuracy now prevailing in such matters 
is an essentially modern and recent acquisition. 
Experience shows that there is absolutely no middle 
ground between a verbatim reproduction and the most 
dangerous laxity. The poet Gray left his papers to Ma- 
son, who called down upon himself the wrath of Muit- 
ford by his omissions and his alterations of the text. 
Then comes Mitford with his own improved edition and 
frankly says that he has himself made a few omissions, 
and ** has taken the liberty of altering a very few words 
which occurred in the freedom of the most familiar cor- 
respondence.” There is no safety but in absolute and 
almost pedantic precision; and it is greatly to be hoped 
that Mr. Ford, in the important work on which he is 
now employed, will guard himself resolutely against fol- 
lowing in the path of Mitford. It is an increased guar- 
antee of this when we tind him beginning his introduc- 
tion to his ‘‘ Writings of George Washington,” with a 
strong and apppreciative tribute to the ‘‘ indefatigable 
and ‘conscientious ” labors of his predecessor, Jared 

Sparks. 
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HIS NAME BELONGS TO THE WORLD. 
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One who comes to this country, as I did, after he has 
turned forty years of age, is apt to find himself at a dis- 
advantage when he presumes to treat of persons who 
lived or events that happened here a hundred yearsago. 
There is among those who have been born and brought 
up in the United States what has been called ‘a sub- 
stratum of general intelligence,” partly inherited and 
partly acquired by observation. or experience, or in con- 
versation, without the labor or the consciousness of 
study, all of which has to be made up for in the case of 
the recent comer by diligent investigation on his part. 
Thus it comes that he is liable to make ridiculous blun- 
ders in relation to things that are familiar as the alpba- 
bet to others. But with such a man as Washington this 
danger is reduced to aminimum; for his name belongs 
to the world as really as to the United States. At ail 
events he was one of the heroes to whom in boyhood I 
gave the heartiest admiration. One of the first books 
which I read, certainly one of the first that fixed itself 
distinctly in my memory, was a *' Life of Lafayette,” in 
which, of course, Washington occupied a conspicuous 
place, and the impression made upon me then by his 
character and deportment remains with me till this day. 
Indeed, I am sure that by the mass of my fellow-coun- 
trymen he is regarded with an honor second only to that 
in which he is held in the land which he so nobly served, 
and is named by them side by side with their own Bruce 
and Wallace. By none, therefore, will the centenary of 
his inauguration be more enthusiastlcally held than by 
the Scotchmen who have made their home in America. 
Carlyle, indeed, used to speak of him as ‘‘ the Jand sur- 
veyor,” but his scorn was only of the lips, and the hearty 
guffaw which accompanied his apparently depreciatory 
epithet showed that he was indulging in that grim hu- 
mor which has been so much misunderstood. It was 
his way—a queer way, no doubt—but yet his way of do- 
ing homage to the greatness of the man, who, tho be- 
ginning in such a subordinate position, has left his mark 
more deeply, probably, than any other, upon the insti u- 
tions of his country. At any rate, among Scotchmen 
generally,as I have said, most of all among those of 
them whoare liberal in politics, he 1s placed high among 
the benefactors of the world. I rejoice, therefore, in 
the honor which is to be paid to his memory and worth 
by the celebration of next week. 

Butit would be a pity if it were all to end in a pro- 
cession and a banquet. (I say nothing of the ball, for 
that is out of my line.) The greatest result would 
be to send the men of this generation back to 
the study of his character and writings that they 
may be impelled to take his principles and apply 
them to the questions of our own times. I have 
been reading again with some degree of care his Fare- 
well Address; and my hope is that the leaders of 
thought amoug us to-day may be induced toturn to its 
pages and catch its inspiration. Was ever anything 
more striking than his foresight—prescience I would al- 
most call it—of the dangers of which he warned the peo- 
ple whom he did so much to form intoa nation? Had 
his earnest appeal against sectionalism been regarded, 





we might have had no Civil War, and in days when 
one still hears about the ‘* Solid South,” it niight be well 
to recall these words: 

“It occurs as a matter of serious concern that avy 

ground should have been furnished for characterizing 
parties by geographical distinctions—Northern and South- 
ern, Atlantic and Western—whence designing men may 
endeavor to excite a belief that there is a real difference of 
local interests and views. One of the expedients of party 
to acquire influence, within particular districts, is to mis- 
represent the opinions and aims of other districts. You 
cannot shield yourselves too much against the jealousies 
and heart-burnings which spring from these misrepresen- 
tations; they tend to render alien to each other these who 
ought to be bound together with mutual affection.” 
It would not be amiss, also, when we are building new 
ships for our navy to recall his protest against *‘ those 
overgrown military establishments which under any form 
of government are inauspicious to liberty and which are to 
beregarded as particularly hostile to Republican liberty”; 
and it might be a profitable exercise for the Secretary of 
State to study well the paragraphs devoted to foreign 
policy of which this is the pith: 

“ The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign 
nations, is in extending our commercial relations to have 
as little political connection with them as possible. So 
far as we have already formed engagements, let them be 
fulfilled with perfect good faith. Here let us stop.” 

But best of allin my view is this golden sentence, which, 
if it came from a Home Missionary Society or an orthodox 
pulpit, might be suspected, not however with any truth, 
of being uttered by those who had their own ends toserve, 
but must command entire confidence when emanating 
from such a source: ‘‘ Whatever may be conceded to 
the influence of refined education in minds of peculiar 
structure, reason and experience both forbid us to expect 
that national morality can prevail in exclusion of relig- 
ious principle,” and again: ‘‘ Of all the dispositions and 
habits which lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports.” But indeed one 
would have to quote the whole address, if he desired to 
point out its pertinence in many important respects, to 
the questions of these days, and the managers of the 
forthcoming celebration, might very fitly have found a 
place for the public reading of it, as a part of the cere- 
monies of the occasion. But I must not forget to say a 
word on that feature of his character which seems to me 
the most exalted. To some he is especially the warrior; 
to others the statesman; to others still the counselor; 
but to me he stands out most of all as the disinterested 
servant of his country for his country’s sake. He had 
no private ends of his own to serve. He sought no of- 
fices. All the offices which he ever held, sought him. 
He did not go into public life for what he could make 
thereby for himself. His patriotism was as disinterested 
as it was exalted. His history, in its own special depart- 
ment, was an illustration of the command: * He that is 
greatest among you let him be your servant.” And 
when, in his latest days, when war was threatening with 
France, being called to the office of Commander-in-Chief, 
he consented to accept it only on condition that there 
should be no salary, but that he should keep a strict ac- 
count of his expenses, and have them repaid, he stands 
forth before the world on the highest pinnacle of great- 
ness. As Disraeli was wont to say: ‘‘ We have come a 
long way since that,” but it is worth pondering in what 
direction we have advanced. 

BROADWAY TABERNACLE, NEW YORK. 





WASHINGTON. 
HIS PLACE IN HISTORY. 
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To Americans of the true stamp it can matter little 
what place the historians assign to George Washington. 
The sacred fact is, that Washington’s name stands as the 
initial, the capital letter of American civilization. Its 
significance must grow apace with the evolution of our 
national life. Critics may insist that the man was not a 
genius. There is not a patriot in America who feels that 
it matters at all what the critics say. The full stature of 
a man was Washington’s. Not merely the physical stat- 
ure, superb as it was, justifies itself, but the moral and 
the mental stature cannot fail to satisfy the demands of 
comparison. He was the one calm, stedfast, dignified 
figure at all times during the hysterical days of the Con- 
gress and throughout the bitter, starvation-burdened 
struggle of the army. The guaranty of his true place in 
history is that every nerve of American patriotism is 
surely rooted back in what he did and what he repre- 
sented. He was not a Cesar conquering abroad and 
snatching a throne at home: he was not a Peter throw- 
ing aside royalty in order to make royalty more secure; 
nor was hea Mohammed making a religion merely for the 
sake of it. Much less was he a Napoleon on the wave of 
fickle destiny grabbing at the straws of fortune. 

Americans fee] what he was and need no elaborate 
historical essay to guide them in their estimate of his 
value. One thing is sure; he was adequate, he filled 
full the measute of freedom’s need at the time when 
that need was straining the last hold of hope, The self- 
conscious and self-serving heroes make all the flash and 
roar of history. They stalk, they pose, they demand 
admiration. Washington was very simple, very heavy 
and quiet; but he wasefficient. He made no noise when 





he laid in his heart the cause of liberty and equality. An 
aristocrat himself in ail his outward character, he did 
not find it necessary to reform and recant in order to 
serve the people. It is here that democracy finds its full 
account in him. Sincerity is the badge by which all 
men of worth are finally known. As time lapses the 
sincerity of George Washington shines clearer and 
clearer. Not a trace of the melodramatic comes to 
us out of his life. He was large and strong, 
heroic in his proportions; but not once did he 
consciously assume te réle of hero. A _ sense 
of simple. majesty comes to us along with 
the impression of his personality, as if he were standing 
before us taller, broader of shoulder, stronger of limb 
and larger in moral mold than other men of his day, a 
calm, solid, stedfast leader and controller, having the 
fullest consciousness of his duty and its significance 
without disclosing any feeling of personal exaltation on 
account of his consecration to that duty. We may not 
be sure that he was clearly aware of the scope of his 
task, and it might be safe to admit that he felt but im- 
perfectly the possibilities of human freedom as we feel 
them now; and yet we know that no other man could 
have given such unselfishness and such moral majesty to 
the performance of his work. He was not god-like, he 
made no wonder-show; he was a large man perfectly at 
ease while doing a tremendous labor. Indeed, it is the 
manhood pure and simple of George Washington that 
appeals to the far-spreading, republican sympathy and 
connects the man with every fiber of our republican civi- 
lization. That he was not in any sense a demi-god, nor 
in any degree a typical hero adds enormous weight to 
his character in the reckoning of patriotism; it makes 
him normal, sound, human, and yet superbly developed 
and majestically poised, a chieftain physically, in men- 
tal and moral temperament, a patriot pure and true, a 
man of the common race but cast in an uncommon 
mold and of selectest material. To such a man it is 
easy for the lovers of old-fashioned patriotism to turn 
with flawless reverence. Windy oratory on holidays 
means nothing, empty parades and the noise of detonat- 
ing powder have no value for to-day or for next year; 
but the reverence of patriotic hearts for the man who 
embodied the whole of patriotism is the very hfe blood 
of American institutions as we would have them perpet- 
uated. 

Washington earned this reverence by no machinery, 
by no advertising auxiliaries, by no appeals in his own 
behalf, The ways of the politician and of the self-seeker 
were unknown to him, and yet he was not without the 
fullest human appreciation of the praise and the adula- 
tion of his people. He was proud and happy to be the 
Commander-in-Chief of the American army of freedom; 
he felt in the deepest way the lofty honor of being the 
first American President and the foremost of Americans, 
but he never lost his head. He never for a moment 
lapsed from the simple and grand dignity which bad 
been the master of his destiny, and which must forever 
distinguish him among the greatest men. It should be 
a perennial satisfaction to those who, as a majority or 
as a remnant, represent the original spirit of American 
independence, to feel the authenticity of their claim to 
the political estate of George Washington. 

In this day, when we hear of purchasable electors and 
marketable franchises, and of the floating balance of 
partisan power, there is something wholesome and tonic 
in turning for a glance at the advent to office of the first 
American President. Washington’s journey from his 
home to the place of his inauguration bore little resem- 
blance to political journeys of our day. The people, 
without regard to party, Federalistsand Anti-Federal- 
ists, arose in a body all along his route to do him honor. 
He had come to the Chief-Magistrate’s office by the will 
of the people on account of his eminent fitness. No 
partisan convention had juggled to nominate him; no 
central committee with millions of treasure and leagues 
of machinery had directed a campaignfor him. Silent, 
reserved, standing apart, the Father of his Country kept 
perfect the majesty and the dignity of his character 
while the electors were doing the work of freemen in 
choosing a President. How much has been lost since 
then by a departure, election after election, from the 
lofty sincenity of Washington’s example may not be 
told. 

We are coming to realize that patriotism like Wash- 
ington’s is effete in the estimation of contemporary pol- 
iticians. What to the master-maker of American lib- 
erty was the bed-rock of that liberty is a barren ideality, 
a fogyism to the money-worshiping statesman of to-day. 
Love of country wasa vital force with a man like Wash- 
ington; it was the motor which impelled him in war 
and in peace; his inaugurals were full of it, his Farewell 
Address overbrimmed with it. The century just closed 
is not greater in extent than any other century, but 
Americans ought to regard it from beginning to end as 
typical and prophetic. From that first Presidential in- 
auguration down through the hundred years of presi- 
dents we may note both waxing and waning, both 
growth and decay. Surely there has been a mighty rush 
upward since that April day in 1789, a tremendous de- 
velopment of national proportions, an incomparable 
material progress, an immeasurable access of cultute 
and of tolerance. Has the saving grace of true patriot- 
ism kept its hold in the hearts of the people? The cos- 
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mopolitan spirit is fine and good, but the Republic 
stands upon the hearts that know no love like the love 
of country. If the heart of Washington shall cease to 
be the heart of gold in the tradition of our people what 
hope can be left? It is not a sentiment; it is not ro- 
mance; there is no glamour about it; the stately, vig- 
ilant, immovable, self-devoted master of the revolu- 
tionary patriots stands pre-eminent and alone in history 
as a man who could do and did do all that ahero ora 
demigod could have done, and who was yet a simple, 
virtuous, dignificd man, assumivg nothing, demanding 
nothing, doing all for his country and for the liberties 
of the people with whom his lot was cast. His name 
and his character are monumental; they mark the 
fountain-mouth of modern republicanism, which is the 
fountain-mouth of what must soon flood the world. 
Behind Washington there is no name in history so 
linked with the beginnings of a great and wholly new 
civilization. We may be too young to comprehend our 
growth and strength or to realize the distance at which 
we stand apart from all other nations, but we cannot 
help feeling that our life is the light of the world. At 
the source of this life stands the superb figure of George 
Washington. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


WASHINGTON: 
HIS PERSONALITY A NATIONAL INHERITANCE. 
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NEVER has there lived a man of more marked person- 

ality than distinguished the Virginian soldier and gen- 
tleman who entered New York in triumph just one 
hundred yearsago. Ferried acro.s New York Harborinan 
ornamented barge and received by clamoring thousands 
on th? opposite shore, this self-reliant man remained un- 
moved at the very moment when those about him seemed 
to be carried away by waves of enthusiasm and to lose 
their own individuality amid the popular excitement. 
“The motion of the boat, the flags on the shipping, the 
strains of music, the roar of cannon, the loud acclama- 
tions of the people,” he wrote in a familiar letter to a 
friend, ‘‘ fills my mind with emotions as painful as 
asreeable.” Could a sentence be conceived which would 
better reflect self-poise and dignity? Guizot, the French 
statesman and scholar, remarks the fact that on a simi- 
lar occasion a century anda half before Oliver Crom- 
well exclaimed: *‘There would be more to see me hung ”’—- 
humility and arrogance blending singularly, halt sav- 
agely expressed and original enough to be remembered, 
yet how completely shadowed by the massive dignity 
that clothed the language of our tirst President. 

No wonder the people cheered the soldier whose sword 
had wrought so powerfully for them. No wonder that 
all his course from Mount Vernon to New York should 
have been betwixt lines of shouting citizens. 

The wonder lies in the manner in which this devotion 
was received, and in an exhibition of character which 
did not fall from its perfect plane of everness at a sca- 
son when the popular brain was turned. But just here 
the genius of Washington shone serenely. Here it was 
possible for the native strength of the man to display 
itself; even as Wellington’s found expression at Water- 
loo, and Michael Angel«’s in the dome of Saint Peter. 

Possessed of no mean military skill, and a statesman 
whose pen had already sketched, in a circular letter, 
the outlines of a constitution similar to that which the 
nation had assembled to ratify, George Washington’s 
power lay in his peculiar and remarkable self-balance. 
It was this quality which lent: success to his arms and 
hastened Yorktown. 

It was this that rendered him eminently qualified to 
assume executive control of the new Union, and it is 
this that gives him the first place among those who are 
rightly claimed to be possessed of that which resembles 
the divine. For where they shine from the abnormal 
development of a single phase of genius, our Country- 
man’s reputation grows out of a peerless combination 
of all those qualities which make men great. 

Following the line of tossing banners and marching 
delegations to the well-known spot where the first Pres- 
ident took the solemn oath of trust, on that April day, 
acentury ago, and watching him, as with grave face 
and stately bearing he looks away over the crowd to the 
distant future, our mind reverts immediately to the 
nation which his generalship made possible, and to the 
people whose cause he championed in executive cham- 
bers. Have they inherited his matchless self-balance? 
Undoubtedly the stamp of his genius was engraven too 
deeply upon the young nation to be soon obliterated. 
Thinking for posterity as well as for the present con-erns 
of the hour, and foreseeing the evil of extremes, he not 
only held back Jeffersonian democracy with one hand, 
and an aristocracy with the other, but evolved from the 
temperate counsels of his own great character a govern- 
ment de facto, more potent than even the signers of the 
Constitution had deemed possible, and durable enough 
to outlive the sneers of a Macaulay and the apprehen- 

sions of a De Tocqueville. Could genius hope to hand 
down a more splendid legacy! But he went beyond a 
majestic conception. Passing over the superb monu- 
ment which showed the work of his chisel, he com- 
menced to study the ground on which it had been 
raised; and by removing impediments here and packing 


the masonry there gave to the whole a durability which 
would never have been secured without his painstaking 
labor. Nor was this an easy task. Indeed, it seemed a 
thankless effort at the time. 
Apotheosized as the Savior of his Country it was 
hard to endure the calumny which followed the rich 
coach which he felt it wise to order, and the stately 
receptions that surrounded the little court that he gath- 
ered about him. Who among his contemporaries could 
guess that it was very hateful tothiscenter of what men 
were pleased to call regal pomp? Who knew how the 
great man’s heart yearned for the quiet of Mount Ver- 
non? And how small wasthe circle that realized that 
all this form and ceremony were simply put forward as 
an offset to the dangerous theories which the French 
Revolution was carrying toan appallingextreme? Still 
isolated as he was, living upon the very mountain tops, 
and lonely in heart, as such men are apt to be. this won- 
derful man persisted in molding the infant State with 
small regard to self; looking to the future to justify his 
judgment and reward his speechless patience. Can we 
doubt that it does ? 
May we not believe that he has received a full reward? 
1t has been said of Washington ‘‘ that there are no drops 
of toil which are not dried by such a wreath upon the 
brow where God has placed it.”” Could there be a truer 
sentence when we stop to consider the flowers entwined 
within that wreath? For years he struggled against 
epposition in the shape of a parsimonious and fickle 
Continental Congress and ill-disposed political parties. 
But to-day the country’s very thought and life seems to 
have become one with the great thought he cherished, 
and the life he lived. Not only are the councils of the 
nation held within the brilliant Capital which rightly 
bears his name; not alone is the business of the Execu- 
tive conducted along lines which he marked cut; and 
not alone is the policy which signalized his adwinistra- 
tion looked upon as a sacred inheritance; but the people, 
as a nation, more and more reflect his temperance, his 
judgment and his dignified repose in all crises which are 
thrust upon them. ‘‘ Entangling alliances” are dreaded 
in State chambers. Fraternal relations are cultivated 
between neighboring commonwealths. The Union, 
mightier and more powerful after a struggle in which 
his principles were sacredly sealed with blood and treas- 
ure, is more harmonious with his high aspirations than 
he could have daredtohope. Above all, his countrymen 
are disposed to look askance at efforts which would sur- 
render peace and commercial prosperity to the empty 
glory of conquest. Certainly Washington builded better 
than hiscontemporaries dreamed of; and, maybe, even 
better than his own great mind could discern. Charac- 
ters like his rarely arise among the sons of men—char- 
acters which require centuries to reveal the excellence 
of their virtue and the vastness of their intellectual 
view. Of him we may safely say: Ages are his own. 
And since patriotism has built his name into the loftiest 
monument on earth, and the heart of the greatest nation 
bas enshrined him as its Father, we may be sure that 
future generations will revere him more and more while 
freedom survives and true virtue has value in the esteem 
of men. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WASHINGTON. 
THE LEGENDARY AND THE REAL PEDIGREE. 








BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. 


AN interesting centenniai document from England has 
just come under my notice—an advertisement of Sul- 
grave Manor as for sale, the main attraction offered pur- 
chasers being that it was the home of George Washing- 
ton’s ancestors. That Washington’s name should in- 
crease the value of their estates for the British aristoc- 
racy will appear a particularly piquant phenomenon to 
one who shall explore English annals of a century ago. 
On the evening of September, 17th 1787, a wondrous 
meteor astonished England; but nobody seems to have 
connected it with the United States Constitution signed 
that day at Philadelphia. In none of the King’s speeches 
from the throne that year is there any allusion to Amer- 
ica. Kinship with the American President appears to 
have been claimed only by the pious Lady Huntington, 
who cared more for the missionary scheme for which she 
sought Washington’s aid, than forher coronet. Dr. Cou- 
tant of Tarrytown has shown me a letter from Robert 
Bowyer, Minature-painter to His Majesty, informing 
Washington of ‘‘ the decease of your most worthy and 
respected relative, the Rt. Hon’ble the Countess Dowa- 
ger of Huntington ” (1791), and requesting the honor of 
his acceptance of an engraving from a miniature made 
shortly before the lady’s death. It was to be some time 
yet before the peerage was to learn from one of its mem- 
bers (Brougham) that ‘‘ the test of the progress of mun- 
kind will be in the appreciation of the character of 
Washington.” The appreciation of Sulgrave Manor 
through its mythical connection with Washington’s an- 
cestors is all the more interesting because the pedigree is 
onomatopoetic, as the mythologists say. It rests solely 
onthe name. AtSulgrave, England, i found the villa- 
gers—from the aristocratic family in their Hall, sur- 
rounded by aficestral Washingtons, to the cottagers whose 
humble abode claims to be the original home of the fam- 








ily—piouder of their legendary relation to the great 

American’s ancestors than we on the Rappahannock of 

the actual localities of his birth and boyhood. In neigh- 

boring Northampton I bought a map showing the pedi- 

gree, and also the evolution'of the American flag from 

the three stars above two bars which make one-half of 

the Washington arms, as visible on the family tablet in 

Biington Cross church. For Northampshire folk our 

flag would be lowered if shown to Le—as it is- -their 

own, with thirteen stripes (originally of cotton basted 

op) and a constellation instead of the double cross, The 

only flag Washington suggested was a tree in a white 

field—more characteristic than the story of his cuttinga 

tree down—and it is doubtful whether he had ever heard 

of the Northampton family arms when the star-spangled 

banner was first unfurled (Saratoga, 1777). The alleged 

pedigree of Washington is not so preposterous as that of 

the flag, for besides the coincidence of the name the two 

families have the same arms. But this latter circum- 

stance would be of importance only if some evidence 
were adduced that it had been used by the Virginia 
Washingtons before Washington had become a famous 
man. The first publication of those arms 
which I can discover was in 1787. In the February 

issue of the Columbian Magazine for that year the star- 
and-bar half of the Sulgrave shield appears supporting 
a portrait of Washington, engraved by Trenchard. 
There are two notable peculiarities in the picture. 
Washington has the aristocratic ribbon across his 
breast; and the shield has for its crest a crown. The 
memorial arms in Brington church have no crest at 
all. The picture, published just before the Vonstitu- 
tional Convention assembled, has an appearance of being 
the suggestive design of a monarchist. In the absence 
of any evidence that the arms were used, before General 
Washington’s time, by the Virginia family, there is 
nothing to prove any connection, even remote, between 
the Sulgrave and Westmoreland (Va.) families. The 
supposed lineal descent has been disproved by Colonel 
Chester (*‘New England Hist. and Gen. Register,” 1867). 
There can be no question in the mind of any one who has 
perused Colonel Chester’s researches that Washington’s 
aristocratic pedigree must have been made up for him 
in England and passively accepted. It may now be 
accepted only as a tribute from hereditary to real nobil- 
ity; just as the equally mythical sword from Frederick 
the Great may be accepted. A legend may tell true 
without being true. The English race, on both sides of 
the Atlantic, has conferred on Washington the title he 
missed from the King when he stretched those thirteen 
colonial stripes across the flag his youth upheld, in 
token of independence, not, as the British thought 
when they first beheld them from Boston (1776), of sub- 
wission. 

Nor, despite its soupgon of snobbery, is the popular 
notion of Washington’s aristocratic pedigree without its 
true significance. Recently, in a room where Washing- 
ton was spoken of, the venerable George Bancroft broke 
an interval of silence with the words, Washington was 
awonder! I fancied that the same words may have been 
uttered by old Lord Fairfax on that day when tidings 
reached his dinner company that revolution had begun. 
and Washington arose, shook hands with his aristocratic 
friends, and went off to espouse the American cause. 
But such ‘‘wonders” do not appear by accident, Wash- 
ington had his sufficient forerunners, tho they were 
not titled, and altho their powers are occasionally dis- 
coverable in actions justifying the feeble interest in his 
ancestry to which he confessed. This family is unhis- 
torical in England. We may await Mr. Alexander 
Brown’s forthcuming ‘* Genesis of the United States” 
for further information concerning that George Wash- 
ington whom he has discovered on trial in Bermuda, 
1657, for saying ‘‘The King has sould his subjects to 
Pupery,” and ‘‘ The King was a Rogue and deserved to 
be hanged seven years ago.” Unless this individual 
prove an exception, a dead level of commonplace char- 
acters stretches between Washington parish, Durham, 
England, and Washington parish, Westmoreland, Vir- 
ginia. Their honors are reflected from their great de- 
scendant, not on him. Yet must there have been 
strong currents upvderground before this wondrous 
fountain could leap into the air. 

When Washington went out as a young soldier on the 
Virginia frontiers, he found that the Indians had a 
name for him—Conotarius. He supposed it a friendly 
epithet; and, in presenting their sachems with wampum, 
signed himself ‘‘ Your friend and brother, Washington, 
or Conotarius.” But the name meant *‘ town-destroyer.” 
It had attached to his name through the traditional fe- 
rocity of his great-grandfather, Col. John Washington, 
author of the massacre which dishonored the spot now 
ennobled by the great-grandson’s name— Washington. 
Thirty-six years later Washington had not yet got rid 
of this guilty heritage. ‘ Father,” said Cornplanter 
(1790), ‘‘ when your army entered the country of the 
Six Nations, we called you ‘Town-destroyer’; and to 
this day, when your name is heard, our women look be- 
hind them and turn pale.” (Ford’s ‘‘Writings of Wash- 
ington.” vol. I, p. 54.) Such was George Washington’s 
most eminent known ancestor. Yet, but for that reck- 
less adventurer’s blood, Washington might never have 
been *‘ first in war”; and but for his tame and common- 





place father, he might never have been “ first in peace,” 
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Augustine was a Cincinnatus who never left his plow; 
and, apparently, never aspired beyond his poor abode in 
Stafford County. Washington's maternal grandfather, 
Colonel Ball, belonged to the so-called “‘ gentry”; but 
his grandmother—the second Mrs. Ball—would appear 
to have been some dependent, possibly the housekeeper. 
Her name first appears affixed (‘Mary Johnson”) as 
witness to his signature on a deed conveying land to the 
husband of one of his daughters by the first wife. It is, 
indeed, possible that this widow Johnson was not in 
service or a ‘‘ poor white” on his farm; but it is hardly 
probable that Parson Weems, so prolific of eulogies on 
Washington’s connections, or the many ambitious gene- 
alogists since his time, would have omitted all mention 
of Mary Washington’s mother had not the marriage 
been a misalliance in their eyes. Her maiden name is 
unknown. Had she been educated, her daughter, Wash- 
ington’s mother, could hardly have been so illiterate. 
But when Washington, become the wealthy master of 
Mount Vernon, at the first gun of the Revolution parted 
with his noble friends—the Fairfaxes, Edens and 
others—to take his side with the people, may not the 
plebeian blood of Mary Johnson have given that throb 
in him ? 

The mother of Washington merits the completion of 
her monument, but not that precise aureole reflected by 
her son’s renown. She was not the Spartan mother; 
she hated the ‘“ fighting and killing,” and ‘‘ wished 
George would come home and attend to his farm.” The 
war was hard for everybody in Fredericksburg, and in 
its darker days the aged lady had tu surrender her inde- 
pendence that the nation might do the reverse. This 
appears in a characteristic letter, owned by Mr. Gunther, 
of Chicago, which has not, I believe, been printed. It is 
undated and addressed to her son in Westmoreland. 

“DEAR JOHNNE,—I am glad to hear you and all the fam- 
ily is well, and should be glad if I could write you the same. 
Iam a going fast, and it, the time, is hard. I am borrow- 
ing a little Cornn---no Cornn in the Cornn house. I never 
lived soe poore in my life. Was it not for Mr. French and 
your sister Lewis I should be almost starved, but Lam like 
an old almanack quite out of date. Give my love to Mrs. 
Washington—all the family. I am dear Johnne your lov- 
ing and affectionate Mother. 

P. S. I should be glad to see you as I dont expect to 
hold out long.”’ 

The old lady was no less a factor of the Revolution be- 
cause, looking into her empty corn-house, she could not 
recognize it. Her grumbling was all for independence, 
Her house adjoined Kenmore, the homestead of her son- 
in-law, Colonel Fielding Lewis, the wealthiest gentleman 
in Fredericksburg. He and his wife had vainly tried to 
get the old lady to dwell with them, and there was never 
any failure in generosity or affection toward her from 
any of her grandchildren. 1 have seen a diary of her 
grandson Robert, Betty Lewis’s son, aged nineteen, ex- 
pressing his grief at parting from his grandmother when 
he came to New York to be the President’s secretary. 

Mary Washington would appear to have been a for- 
midably devoted mother to her son George. She had two 
absorbing fears: one, of lightning; the other, that some- 
thing might hefall George. He had no fear—unless of 
his mother. She would never consent, to her last day, 
that the Commander-in-Chief, the President, was other 
than her boy. Washington never outgrew his awe in 
her presence. This he confided to his young admirer, 
Andrew Jackson, who, when dedicating her monument, 
put the facts with an art which deserves to be rescued 
from the moldy local paper before me (The Virginia 
Herald, 11 May, 1833): 

** It is said,’’ remarked President Jackson, ‘‘by those who 
knew her intimately that she acquired and maintained a 
wonderful ascendency over those aronnd her. This true 
characteristic of genius attended her through life; and 
even in its decline, after her son had led his country to in- 
dependence, and had been called to preside over its coun- 
sels, he approached her with the sume reverence she taught 
him to exhibit in early youth. This course of maternal 
discipline no doubt restrained the natural ardor of his 
temperament, and conferred upon him that power of self- 
command which was one of the most remarkable traits of 
her character.” 

No doubt this is somewhat euphemistic, as faras Mary 
was concerned; but is certainly true that her little ma- 
triarchal reign was a result of affection and will com- 
bined; and that these were represented in Washington's 
wonderful ascendency over the greatest men of his 
time, men of more learning and eloquence than himself, 
whom he approached with humility. Indeed, that 
which to the world appeared coldness in Washington's 
character was his humility. Those who came near his 
confidence felt the warmth of a hidden fire in him. It 
was this that made his power over men of such various, 
or even contrarious, ability and temperament. So that 
every leading mind, of whatever party, bas left a trib- 
ute resembling that which Jackson uttered at the grave 
of Mary Washington: 

** T witnessed the public conduct and private virtues of 
Washington, and | saw and participated in the confidence 
which he inspired, when probably the stability of our insti- 
tutions depended upon his personal influence. Many years 
have passed over me since, but they have increased in- 
stead of diminishing my reverence for his character, and 
my confidence in his principles.”’ 

This isa force which cannot be either simulated or at- 
tained per saltum. Ic is inbred; it is organic; it works 





through the unconsciousness of the great, who say, 
‘Not unto us! not unto us!” This force reaches far 
and wide because it hascome from far and wide. The 
pedigree of Washington is traceable to every ‘‘ class” 
and stratum of the race. His blood had come from the 
cottage and the hall, the college and the old-field school, 
the camp and the farm, the patrician and the plebeian. 
Thence too had come the colonial populations—Cava- 
lier, Puritan, Huguenot, Knickerbocker, Scotch, Irish. 
Free from the titular traditions of any class, he was the 
confidant of all; he understood all; he was the friend 
of all. By selection as natural as that which caused his 
rejection as a lover by aristocratic dames, he became the 
spouse of many-breasted America, and the father of her 
free and equal millions. 
NEW YORK CIty. 
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Or all the great characters of history Washington is 
in theory one of the most imitable, and practically one 
of the most inimitable. Imitable, because so little de- 
pendent on environments or phenomenal endowment; 
aud well-nigh inimitable, because of the rare combina- 
tion of moral qualities that so largely made the man aud 
his career. The Revolution that presented him to the 
sizht and admiration of the world was, in its scenes and 
opportunities, on a very limited scale, not for an instant 
comparable to the agitations of a Roman Empire or the 
convulsions of a French Revolution. The nation of 
which he became the head then numbered scarcely more 
than half as great a population as the present State of 
New York. He never handled a great army. met a great 
general nor fought what Napoleon would have called a 
great battle. 

While his mind ultimately proved to be strong and 
capacious, his native gifts hardly amount to what would 
be called genius or described as brilliancy. There was 
nothing precocious about him. Indeed, he was not free 
from traces of youthful crudeness; and when, at theage 
of forty-two, he was a member of the first Continental 
Congress, Patrick Henry eulogized only his ‘solid in- 
formation and sound judgment.” His mind moved de- 
liberately, and was always marked more by breadth 
than vivacity. He adopted, molded and combined more 
than he originated. His sagacity in estimating men 
seems to have been chiefly the fruit of wide intercourse 
and careful observation. He cannot be said to have 
written great state papers, made great speeches, organ- 
ized great public schemes, or left on record any great 
sayings. His policy was mainly cautious, his manners 
reserved, and the element of personal magnetism al- 
most wanting. It might be said truly that in single 
qualities some of his contemporaries and even of his 
companions and subordinates, excelled him. But it is 
also true that none of them, nor all of them together, 
have so won the admiration and veneration of man- 
kind; and to almost no man in the annals of history has 
the praise of true greatness been more widely and 
cheerfully accorded. 

The greatness of Washington was primarily a moral 
greatness, which pervaded and magnified his whole be- 
ing. It was in this respect extraordinary and phenome- 
nal, It had its foundation in character; a character 
that expanded and poised all his powers, cleared and 
balanced his judgment, lifted him above annoyances 
and enmities, gave him a passionless discernment, 
weighted his opinions, held him to his purposes, and 
carried him unswervingly to his noble ends. It was 
first a mastery of himself—of his passions and his pow- 
ers—and then of his opportunities, associates, situations, 
difficulties and discouragements. It hegan at the be- 
ginning and continued to the end. The first distinct 
glimpse of him shows the lad prescribing to himself the 
code of rules on which his whole subsequent deportment 
appears to have been modeled, of which the key-note 
was self-control; and a year later inaugurating a life of 
self-mastery by renouncing his strong passion for the 
sea. It was in this spirit that he endured the hardships 
and vexations of his early manhood, and afterward bore 
with exhaustless patience the cabals of his officers, the 
straits and discontents of his armies, the delays of Con- 
gress, the misconstructions of the public, the calumnies 
of his foes, and, in his latest years, the intrigues of 
false friends. 

Singularly enough, his highest public offices carried 
the strongest proofs of his self-denial. He accepted and 
held thei from the sheer sense of duty. He ‘used 
every effort in his power,” as he solemnly declares, ‘‘ to 
avoid” the post of Commander-in-Chief. He performed 
its duties under trials for which, he also solemnly avers, 
‘*twenty thousan pounds a year” would be no induce- 
ment; performed them not only unpaid, but at a heavy 
pecuniary loss, and at the still heavier cost of eight 
years’ unbroken absence from the home so dear to him. 
He accepted the Presidency at ‘‘ the greatest sacrifice of 
personal feelings he ever had been called to make,” and 
set out for his inauguration more *‘ oppressed than he 
had words to express.” It required all the urgency of 
Hamilton, Jefferson, Randolph and other friends, in dif- 





ferent parts of the country, to gain his consent to a re- 
election; and he absolutely refused a third term. 

Every step in his magnificent career was the outcome 
of this mastery of himself and his opportunities, each 
following almost logically from the other. In the in- 
tensity of his youthful application he plotted and sur- 
veyed all the fields and plantations around. So he be- 
came at the age of sixteen surveyor of the great estates 
of Lord Fairfax, and at nineteen surveyor of the public 
lands. Three years of fidelity in the civil service pro- 
cured him a minor military appointment, and engaged 
him in the earnest study of military science. Asa mili- 
tary messenger, as a lieutenant-colonel, as Braddock’s 
subordinate, he carried with him the same conscientious 
sense of duty and the same tireless habits of observation 
and study. Thence through all his successive advances, 
to be commander of the forces of Virginia, Member of 
its House of Burgesses, Representative to the Continental 
Congress, Commander-in-Chief, President and head of 
the nation, the ponderous mass of his remaining corre- 
spondence, journals, abstracts, reports, copies and memo- 
randa, reveals the exact and unwearied fidelity with 
which he fitted himself for the functions of each new 
sphere. And thus it was that his moral qualities—his 
lofty principle and high purpose, his chastened temper, 
judicial spirit and regulated will—brought breadth, 
grasp, clearness and massiveness and power, to his in- 
tellect, enlarged his whole being and intensified all his 
faculties. They made his path like the shining light 
that shineth more and more unto the perfect day; and 
thus he stands before the world in the undying grandeur 
of a colossal, manhood. 


> 


WASHINGTON. 
THE SECRET OF HIS GREATNESS. 


BY HOWARD CROSBY, D.D. 








It has been said by some that Washington was a man 
of mediocrity, and that his fame has therefore no just 
foundation. He was not an Alexander, a Plato, a 
Shakespeare, a Beethoven, but a very ordinary man. 
The error in this judgment arises from a false definition 
of greatness. A man may be a great conqueror, a great 
philosopher, a great poet or a great musician, and yet 
not in the full sense a great man. The development of 
a special power or faculty in one direction makes a man 
conspicuous and often a grand agent in revolution and 
progress; but tho the faculty is remarkable and the re- 
sults vast, the man himself is not necessarily great. 
True greatness has its root in the moral nature, and con- 
sists in a wisdom which controls all the faculties, ren- 
dering them helpful to one another and forbidding any 
one to assume an unrighteous pre-eminence, With this 
root in the moral nature, there must be, of course, 
strength in the faculties themselves. 

It is under this definition of true greatness that Wash- 
ington holds his high rank and was a far greater man 
than Alexander or Plato or Shakespeare or Beethoven. 
He had clear discernment, large knowledge, philosophic 
thought, executive ability, systematic action, quick ap- 
preciation, and, with all these, had beneath them a love 
of truth and righteousness, which used these powers dis- 
creetly and unselfishly. 

He would have been a great man if never known be- 
yond the bounds of a peaceful province, but the impor- 
tant crisis in which his life was cast made his greatness 
apparent to the world. It is not fame that makes a 
man great, and many a great man has never had his 
name proclaimed. 

By the force of truth Washington’s name is honored and 
revered by all but a few paradoxical minds, whose forte is 
eccentricity. And with this universal reverence it is in- 
teresting to see that the specification of his greatness is 
never mentioned, which fact leads the critics to ~hom 
we have referred to deny his greatness altogether. 
Washington is not called a great general, ur a great phil- 
osopher, or a great statesman, and yet he was all these; 
but his restraint and reserve kept a careful balance of 
all his powers, and he is simply regarded asa great man. 

He might have seized a crown and founded a dynasty. 
He had both the ability and the opportunity. But his 
grand moral nature trestrained him. He might have 
been a philosophic writer. He had all the qualities that 
fitted him for distinction in that field. But his patriot- 
ism blocked that path. He might have organized bril- 
liant movements with the French Reyublic, and as a 
statesman made his name prominent in European coun- 
cils. But his convictions of duty smothered any desire 
for applause. 

He devoted his powers to the highest good of his coun- 
try, and sought not the bubble reputation, which is usu- 
ally sought by a supreme selfishness and maintained by 
the sacrifice of the nobler instincts. 

lt is, therefore, by a legitimate process of truth that 
the name of Washington stands out with peerless luster 
at the close of the first century of our Republic. It is 


neither romance nor myth that paints his portrait for 
us to gaze upon. Heis too near to us for such false- 
hood. Truth placeshim at the head of our national 
history, where myth placed the demigods for Greece 
and Rome. We bow before his grand soul, we cherish 


his pure memory, we hail him as forever the beloved 
Father of his Country, and thank God who set his divine 
seal upon our nation by giving it such a founder and 
example. 

New York City. 
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WASHINGTON. 


NATIONAL HYMN. 





AIR *‘ AMERICA.”’ 
BY WILLIAM REED HUNTINGTON, D D. 





FROM everlasting, God, 
To everlasting, God, 

Bend from thy throne! 
Take thoa our homage free; 
Never to man knelt we, 
Only great King to Thee: 

Shield Thou thine own. 


Keep in our hearts, we pray, 

Thoughts of the elder day 
Fresh evermore: 

Works of the fathers dead, 

Words of the fathers said, 

Blood by the fathers shed, 
Birthrights of yore. 


Forward our banners move; 

Broad lies tae land we love; 
Glad songs we sing. 

Proud echoes thrill the air, 

Quick beat the hearts we bear, 

Wreathed on our brows we wear 
Roses of spring. 


Held by thy righteous hand, 
Firm our foundations stand, 
Rock-buiided, fast. 
While stars shall shine may we 
Wise, just, victorious be, 
Peaceful from sea to sea, 
One till the last. 
GRACE CHURCH RECTORY, N.Y. 





WASHINGTON. 





THE CENTENNIAL MILESTONE. 





BY MRS. MARTHA J. LAMB. 





It is a source of profound gratitude that there are 
milestones in human progress, places where a prosper- 
ous people may pause in the swift race forward to scan 
the route already passed over, leaving the date thereof 
engraven in letters cut so deep no storms can ever 
obliterate them. Thus is gathered fresh and priceless 
wisdom and strength for future endeavor and achieve- 
ment. There has never been reached by any people a 
more merciful milestone than the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the Inauguration of George Washington as 
the first President of the United States, whether regarded 
from an economic, a political, a commercial, a patriotic 
or an educational point of view. The extraordinary 
enthusiasm which has spread like a contagion from 
ocean to ocean, concerning the celebration of the sub- 
lime event in New York City, which was in itself the 
beginning of constitutional government on a basis hith- 
erto wholly unknown to the science of politics, is but 
the simple and eloquent expression of American intelli- 
gence and appreciation. April 30ch, 1889, marks the 
completion of a century of popular rule. The unpar- 
alleled growth and development of the Republic during 
that period is its own best panegyric. Our ancestors 
built a structure that is worthy of critical examination. 
Its wheels were experimental in fashion, and the meth- 
ods of turning them new and novel. But the independ- 
ence of the Colonies secured, and the way thus cleared 
for the play of genius in devising a Constitution for the 
consummation of union and self-government, the rest 
followed—and its train of blessings. 

With Washington at the head, the victories of peace 
were nearly or quite as marvelous as those of the Revo- 
lutionary War. The astute statesmen of the period had 
with consummate discretion chosen for their President 
the only man in the country who was invariably judi- 
cious. Washington seems to have been the complete 
representative of the wants, the ideas, the knowledge 
and the prevailing opinions of his time. He was au ex- 
ecutive officer who always seconded instead of thwart- 
ing the great movements of the American mind. In 
the highest sense of the word he was a gentleman and a 
man of honor. No act of his public life can be traced to 
personal caprice, ambition or resentment. He wis fa- 
miliar with the American country from all points of 
view, had in person mastered its geographical peculiari- 
ties far into the Western woods to the extreme limits of 
civilization at that period, and through his varied mili- 
tary experiences had learned the general tendency of 
thought and desire, to which he conformed his own line 
of conduct. 

The value of this Centennial demonstration i3 obvious. 
It is vividly bringing to the front in every variety of 
pictorial and written language the knowledge that our 
grandfathers possessed, that our fathers heard recited in 
their childhood, and that has since been balf-buried 
from sight in the archives of families and historical so- 
cieties. The present generation caanot escape the in- 
formation with which the air is now filled. Even our 
sages and statesmen may profit by this rehearsal of the 
experiences of those who were concerned in the bezin- 
nings of the great empire they are now employed in try- 
ing to steer, The light that is being turned on to illu- 


with a brilliancy little anticipated by the projectors of 

this gigantic celebration. 

Washington’s career is an eloquent illustration in itself 

of what may be accomplished by an industrious im- 

provement of one’s talents, and the cultivation of the 

moral powers. He does not come before us in any 

miraculous manner on the day of his inauguration, but 

had reached that pinnacle in the confidence and affec- 

tion of his country as naturally as the sun its meridian. 

His greatness was many-sided. Writers of history have 

found it very difficult to circumnavigate him, sc to 

speak. While delviug in the study of one phase of his 

character the interest becomes absorbing and the danger 

imminent of losing sight of more important features. 

This explains why so much that is new concerning Wash- 

ingion is being learned now. No figure in the world’s 

history ever stood out so conspicuously at the end of a 

century, or appeared in such life-like and perfect pro- 
portions as that of our first President. 

Greatness in its true sense means infinitely more than 
superior generalship in battle, or executive power in 
affairs of State. Some men have been great intellectu- 
ally, and not otherwise. Some have been great at one 
time and despicable at another; some have performed 
one single great action, and never rose to the like again. 
Many men have become famous through the possession 
and cultivation of one single talent or faculty, or the ex- 
ercise of one solitary virtue. But the illustrious Wash- 
ington possessed such an array of varied talents, faculties 
and virtues, all blending harmoniously into one grand 
whole, that it is no cause for wonder that heis found 
entirely too large for his biography. He carried into 
public life the severest standard of private morals and 
through his leng career—without being an author, an 
orator, a poet, or a wit, with nothing in him of the 
meteor or that dazzled and overpowered—he steadily 
maintained that true nobility of mind, heart and char- 
acter, which contains everything elevated and desirable 
in perfect order and symmetry, unstained by a single 
blot. His fame bounded by no country will be confined 
tonoage. He was the one citizen of America who be- 
came the first soldier of his time and then the ruler of 
the nation he had helped to create—the only ruler of a 
nation in the world’s history who was ever elevated to 
the high office by a thinking people without a dissenting 
vote. 

One hundred years ago the country was enraptured 
with the results of the long struggle, and the approach 
of the President-elect to the capital to enter upon his 
responsible duties of rulership. His welcome tw the city 
whose growth and prosperity throughout the future, 
had been assured through his tact and bravery and gen- 
eralship, was of the most ecstatic, soul-stirring, all-ab- 
sorbing character, and its echoes have reverberated 
through the entire century. It seems to-day as if Wash- 
ington had really taken New York City captive. His 
name is upon every lip, his deeds are recited over and 
over again in every periodical, his character is better 
understood and more admired and honored than ever 
before, his portraits are sought and studied with a new 
and intense interest, his spokon words are copied, his 
written letters exhumed from a thousand treasure- 
houses until the wonder grows how he ever found time 
to write so many, and his services to his country have 
become the theme for orators on a million platforms. 
Lord Brougham said: 


“It will be the duty of the historian and the sage in all 
ages to let no occasion pass of commemorating the illus- 
trious man; and until time shall be no more will a test of 
the progress which our race has made in wisdom and in 
virtue be derived from the veneration paid to the immortal 
name of WASHINGTON.” 

Inthe Centennial celebration of the birth of the Amer- 
ican Republic, which has now assumed proportions that 
the wildest stretch of imagination could hardly have an- 
ticipated a few months ago, the whole nation is involved. 
The thirtieth day of April, 1889, will be made memora- 
ble in history by the cessation of business, the opening 
of the churches at nine o’clock in the morning for 
prayers and thanksgiving exercises, and celebrations of 
varied character with patriotic addresses, processions, 
banners, banquets, guns and fire-works, in every state, 
city, town and hamlet in the land. In many localities, 
literary clubs and social circles have arranged to spend 
the day in the reading of papers on the life and charac- 
ter ot Washington. The influence of all this will be felt 
in directions innumerable and with results immeasur- 
able, but particularly ina better understanding of the 
whole subject of our national history, and of the heroic 
general who could attempt great things with means that 
appeared totally inadequate, who was never dis- 
heartened by obstacles or failed in the power to'control 
even fortune itself. The milestone of the Washington 
Centennial will not only provide pleasure and benefits 
forthe present pooulation. but will be a precious boon 
for all future generations. 

In honoring Washington, who3e breadth of informa- 
tion and skill and c»0lnes3 in action enabled him to lead 
surcessfully thirteen little colonies in oppr3ing one of 
the most formidable powars of E1rope, who was never 
found unguarded or enbarra3s2d, and when peace was 
established was the one to whom all eyes turned for 
protection and aid in the honest effort to frame a Con- 





minate the century gone by, will shine into the future 


republican government, the country honors itself. In 
all the three days of carnival and suspension of the 
ordinary business and occupation of a metropolis, the 
one idea dominating every movement, and occupying 
every mind, will naturally be concentrated about the 
memory of the greatest American in history—who was 
placed at the helm a hundred years ago, and guided our 
ship of State into a safe harbor. 


New YORK CIty. 





WASHINGTON 
AND THE METHODISTS. 
FY GEN. CLINTON B, FISK. 





WITH the inauguration of Washington as President of 
the United States began the growth of the great Repub- 
lic. 
One hundred years ago this very day, April 16th, 1789, 
he who had been the pillar of cloud by day and of fire by 
night as his struggling countrymen had followed him in 
the weary marches and bloody conflicts of the Revolu- 
tionary War tothe accomplishment of victory and inde- 
pendence, wrote in his diary: 
“About ten o’clock I bade adieu to Mount Vernon, to 
private life and domestic felicity, and with a mind op- 
pressed with more anxious »nd painful sensations than I 
have words to express set out for New York with the best 
disposition to render service to my country in obedience to 
its call, but with less hope of answering its expectatious.”’ 
History records but few events more imposing than 
the journey of Washington from Mount Vernon to New 
York and bis inauguration on April 30th, 1789. The peo- 
ple all along the route built their love around him like 
an arch of triumph. They carpeted his pathway with 
flowers. Women and children shouted benedictions upon 
the revered and honored hero. Old soldiers weptas they 
again greeted their old commander, and the memories 
of Valley Forge and Monmouth came thronging back 
upon them, and there was 
“The music of village bells 

Falling at intervals upon the ear 

Tn cadence sweet .” 
In the Executive mansion on Franklin Square, New 
York, no visitor was welcomed more frequently and 
heartily than a plain, blunt Metbodist preacher, the Rev. 
Thomas Morrell. Whenever his name was announced 
Senators and Congressmen, Cabinet Officers, Diplomats, 
and other dignitaries waited while Washington greeted 
and chatted with his old comrade-in-arms, Major Mor- 
rell, at that time on duty in New York as a “ Soldier of 
the Cross.” 

Thomas Morrell, a young man residing at Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, was among the first to volunteer at the 
outbreak of the Revolution; when the news from Lex- 
ington and Concord reached Elizabeth he called and ad- 
dressed a meeting of the young menof the town. He 
formed a company of volunteers, and as their captain 
led them to the army. He became a special favorite of 
General Washington. He led the fatal advance up the 
Heights of Flatbush at the battle of Long Island. where 
he was seriously wounded. Washington in person de- 
tailed six soldiers to carry him ona hurdle to his father’s 
home in Elizabeth. He was promoted for his gallantry 
on the field, and as Major of the Fourth Jersey Regiment 
of the Contivental Army, fought bravely at Brandywine 
and Germantown. Wounds and failing health relieved 
him from active duty. Washington wrote him of his 
‘‘ great sorrow and sincere regret over the enforced re- 
tirement of so skillful and brave an officer.” 

On Inauguration Day, April 20th, 1789. at nine o’clock 
the New York Methodists convened in John Street 
Chapel, their only place of meeting in this city, and 
thanked God for the birth of freedom and nationality, 
for his tender and sheltering favor shown the builders 
of the new commonwealth, for the brave leader of 
armies, and the wise counselor whose patient, stedfast 
and victorious faith had led his fellow-citizens by unani- 
mous choice to call him as the first ruler of the New 
Republic. The Rev. John Dickins, pastor, and the Rev. 
Thomas Morrell were the chief spirits of that gath- 
ering. They had seen the infant Church of their love, 
and the infant State cradled side by side amid the storm 
of the Revolution. 

When the Stars and Strines displaced the imperial stan- 
dard of Great Britain, John Wesley said: 

“ As our American brethren are now totally disentan- 
gled both from the State and from the English hierarchy 
we dare not entangle them again either with the one or 
with the other. They are now at full liberty simply to 
follow the Scriptures and the primitive Church, and we 
judge it best that they should stand fast in that liberty 
wherewith God has so strangely made them free.” 

In 1784 the founder of Methodism equipped and 
set apart Thomas Coke, Thomas Vasey and Richard 
Whatcorit, and sent them to the New World on 
the great embassy of organizing the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. While Washington was lay- 
ing the foundations of the Republic, the pio- 
neer Bishop, Francis Asbury, was establishing on a firm 
basis the Church of his adoption. Washington had 
great admiration for Bishop Asbury, and wished him 
many a hearty god-speed in his.great work of spreading 
scriptural holiness in all the borders of the new-born 





stitution, and set in motion the machinery of a good 





Republic. Bishops Coke and Asbury were welconte 
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guests at Mount Vernon. Asbury records a discussion 
between Washington, Coke and himself on the abolition 
of slavery, in which Washington assured them that his 
sentiment was identical with their own, and pledged his 
influence with the Virginia Assembly to ‘‘secure the 
emancipation of the slaves.” 

In old John Street Church, on May 28th, 1789, a few 
days after the inauguration of Washington, began a ses- 
sion of the New York Conference. There were but 
twenty men all told in that remarkable body; but Bish- 
ops Asbury and Coke, Richard Whatcoat, Jesse Lee, 
John Dickins and Thomas Morrell were six of the 
twenty, and they each in heart and brain weighed a ton. 
Bishop Asbury submitted to the Conference the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Whether it would not be proper for us as a 
Church to present a congratulatory address to General 
Washington, who has lately been inaugurated President 
of these United States, in which should be embodied our 
approbation of the Constitution, and professing allegi- 
ance to the Government.” The proposition was unani- 
mously approved with great heartiness. The two Bishk- 
ops were appointed a Committee on address. Thomas 
Morrell and John Dickins were requested to confer with 
Washington and ask him to designate a day for the re- 
ception of the Bishops and their address. Washington 
named the following day, May 29th. At the hour fixed 
the Bishops, attended by Morrell and Dickins, were re- 
ceived at the Executive Mansion by the President, Mar- 
tha Washington and others. Thomas Morrell, the old 
comrade, as master of ceremonies, presented Bishop As- 
bury, who, he says, ‘‘ with great self-possession read the 
address in an impressive manner.” The address was as 
follows: 


“To the President of the United States: 

“Sir: We the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, humbly beg leave, in the name of vur Society, col 
lectively in these United States to express to you the warm 
feelings of our hearts, and our sincere congratulations on 
your app »iutment to the preeidentship of theseStates. We 
are conscious from the signal proofs you have already 
given, that you are a friend of mankind; and under this 
established idea, place as full confidence in your wisdom 
and integrity for the preservation of those civil and relig- 
ious liberties which have been transmitted to us by the 
providence of God and the glorious Revolution, as we be- 
lieve ought to be reposed in man. 

‘*We have received the most grateful satisfaction from 
the humble and entire dependence onthe great Governor of 
the Universe, which you have repeatedly expressed, ac- 
knowledging him the source of every blessing, and particu- 
larly of the most excellent Constitution of these States, 
which is at present the admiration of the world, and may 
in future become its great exemplar for imitation; and 
hence we enjoy a holy expectation that you will always 
prove a faithful and impartial patron of genuine vital re- 
ligion, the grand end of our creation, and present proba- 
tionary existence. And we promise yo: our fervent pray- 
ers to the throne of grace, that God Almighty may endue 
you with all the graces and gifts of his Holy Spirit, that 
he may enable you to fill up your important station to his 
glory, the good of hisChurch, the happiness and prosperity 
of the United States, and the welfare of mankind. 

**Signed in behalf of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

* THOMAS COKE, 
‘* FRANCIS AsBuRY.”’ 

Washington attentively and with marked interest 
listened to the Bishop and then ‘read his reply with 
fluency and animation,” as recorded by Thomas Mor- 
rell, Washington's reply was as follows: 

“To the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopai Church in 
the United States of America: 

‘* GENTLEMEN : I return to you individually, and through 
you to your Society collectively, in the United States, my 
thanks for the demonstrations of affection and the expres- 
sions of joy offered in their behalf on my late appointment. 
It shall be my endeavor to manifest the purity of my in- 
clinations for promoting the happiness of mankind, as well 
as the sincerity of my desires to contribute whatever may 
be in my power toward the civil and religious liberties of 
the American people. In pursuing this live of conduct I 
hope, by the assistance of divine Providence, not altogether 
to disappoint the confidence which you have been pleased 
to repose ia me. 

‘Tt always affords me satisfaction when I find a concur- 
rence of sentiment and practice between all conscientious 
men, in acknowledgment of homage to the great Governor 
of the Universe, and in professions of support to a just and 
civil government. After mentioning that I trust the peo- 
ple of every denomination who demean themselves as good 
citizens will have occasion to be convinced that I shall 
always strive to prove a faithful and impartial patron of 
genuine vital religion. I must assure you, in particular, 
that I take in the kindest part the promise you make of 
presenting your prayers at the throne of grace for me, and 
that I likewise implore the Divine benediction on your- 
selves and your religious community. 

‘“GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 

Says Morrell, in his narrative of the event: 


“They interchanged addresses, and after sitting a few 
moments we departed. The address andthe answer in a 
few days appeared in the public prints and some of the 
ministers and members of the other Churches appeared 
dissatisfied that the Methodists should take the lead. In 
a few days the other denominations followed our ex- 
ample.”’ 

Methodist preachers, as a rule, have never hesitated 
to utter their solemn convictions on political matters. 
They have, fron ths bginning, sustained with hearty 
patriotism the Government and laws. If a law has been 





unacceptable they have boldly proclaimed against it, 
and in many notable instances have been a controlling 
influence in securing needed reforms. In 1793, when 
the Whisky Insurrection in Pennsylvania alarmed the 
country, the Methodist circuit-riders in that region were 
foremost in pleading for the observance of law and order. 
Their wise and vigorous action was such as to command 
the special attention and acknowledgment of Wash- 
ington. He wrote to Thornton Fleming, Valentine 
Cook and William McLenahan, whose ministerial duties 
were in the midst of the unhappy agitation, thanking 
them ‘‘ for using their influence in their several spheres 
to inculcate the necessity of a peaceable compliance 
with the law.” He further said to them: ‘: Your con- 
duct on this occasion, gentlemen, is that of good citi- 
zens, and certainly meritorious, and I hope and trust 
that those of good and enlightened character, who have 
at heart the true interest of the public, will endeavor 
to affect by fair and just representations, what it would 
be extremely painful, however necessary, to carry into 
operation by c: mpulsive means.” 

We may, record in passing, the fact that in{the’present 
Whisky Insurrection in Pennsylvania, the Methodist 
ministers are at the very front in putting it down. } 

From across the gulf of a century we get these 
glimpses of the relations of the early Methodists to the 
immortal Washington. On the back of the frame of a 
miniature portrait of Washington that hung and proba- 
bly yet hangs in the old house at Mount Vernon, is this 
anonymous inscription: ‘* Nature made him great—he 
made himself virtuous.” We amend by saying that 
Washington had daily communion with God who creates 
great men and, by the Holy Spirit, makes and keeps vir- 
tuous all who seek and follow his guidance. 

Erskine, in 1795, in sending one of his books to Wash- 
ington penned the following tribute: 

‘*T have taken the liberty to introduce your august and 
immortal name, in a short sentence which will be found in 
the book [send you. I havea large acquaintance among 
the most valuable and exalted classes of men, but you are 
the only human being for whom I ever felt an awful rever- 
ence. I sincerely pray Godto grant a long and serene eve- 
ning to a life so gloriously devoted to the universal happi- 
ness of the world.” 

How few men could endure the receipt of such a letter. 
It required the sweet serenity of a great soul to receive 
such homage. 

The richest legacy ever bequeathed to a people by 
heroic leader and wise ruler is the Farewell Address of 
Washington. The superiority of his character shines 
brighter and brighter with the hundred years of the cen- 
tury now closing. Let all patriotic hearts pray that the 
great virtue illustrated in the life of Washington, may 
be more and more manifested in our national life. May 
the principles upon which he administered the Govern- 
ment guide its administration forever. 


HABRIGHT, N. J. 
——— 


WASHINGTON. 
HIS FRIENDS AT MOUNT VERNON. 








BY MRS. BURTON HARRISON, 





AT a moment when all American eyes are focused 
upon the imposing figure of Washington, journeying 
reluctantly, and with an anxious heart, to New York, 
there to assume a new burden of duty to the States whose 
independence he had accomplished, it seems fitting that 
we should turn back a page in history, and glance at 
the quiet spot where so many of the councils had been 
held, which were to shape the future of our country— 
at some of his friends, who, during that crisis after the 
Revolution, played so important a part in securing the 
liberty we now enjoy. 

To Mount Vernon, a touchinz tribute is embodied in 
Washington’s address, delivered upon taking the oath 
as President. ‘‘ I was summoned,” he said, with every 
evidence of emotion, ‘‘by my country, whose voice I 
can never hear but with veneration and love, from are- 
treat which I had chosen with the fondest predilection, 
and, in my flattering hopes, with an immutable decis- 
ion, as the asylum of my declining years—a retreat 
rendered every day mote necessary, as well as more 
dear to me, by the addition of habit to inclination, and 
of frequent interruptions in my health, by the gradual 
waste committed on it, by time.” Such were the words 
spoken, as Fisher Ames has recorded, with ‘‘ aspect 
grave, almost to sadness: his modesty, actually shaking; 
his voice deep, a little tremulous, and so low as to call 
for close attention.” 

This beautiful home, gifted by Nature with every at- 
traction, and by Washington’s own taste and care with 
a thousand added charms, had been, during his re- 
tirement from public affairs, the scene of constant 
hospitality. Thither had trooped statesmen, travelers, 
authors, friends, curiosity-seekers, in one continuous 
train, all secure of an invitation to stop and rest a day 
or two under Mount Vernon's roof-tree. From this 
ever-shifting procession, I have selected here, to sketch 
lightly, a group of Virginians, who, as the years march 
on, stand out clear-cut as cameos from a master-hand— 
Virginians by accident of birth and in old-time courtly 
breeding, but in the widest sense Americans. 

Foremost, perhaps, second to none assuredly, was 
Governor Thomas Nelson, of York, who in the war 





for Independence had thrown away his fortune for his 
country, keeping, for the inheritance of those who fol- 
lowed him, only an uustained sword and a glorious 
name. He died in January of the year of Washington’s 
inauguration, poor as the poorest, in purse, because of 
patriotic giving, in a region where he had once been lord 
of the soil around him. Nelson was ever a welcome 
visitor at Mount Vernon, and his son was selected by 
Washington to be a member of his household in New 
York, as aid-de-camp to the President, a few months 
after the inauguration. 

There also was Jefferson, who, altho in many points of 
opinion and of taste he touched Washington as two 
circles meet, but to rebound, had a genuine appreciation 
of his true greatness—as witness the remarkable letter 
written toDr. Walter Jones from Monticello, January 
2d, 1814, upon the character of Washington. While not 
sufficiently in sympathy with the other each to call them- 
selves intimate, the two great men were cordial and 
sometimes confidential. After his wife’s death, in 1782, 
a bereavement keenly felt, Jefferson saw little company, 
and, in 1784, accepted the appointment to be Minister 
to France, where he remained until October, 1789. 

Richard Henry Lee, Washington’s earliest playmate, 
the patriot of Chantilly, surnamed by popular acclaim 
the ‘Gentleman of the Silver Hand,” was a courtier- 
like and graceful personage, but possessed of an in- 
domitable will. He commonly appeared with one hand 
bound in black, to hide a wound received while shoot- 
ing swans on the Potomac. Educated in England, he 
was a member of the first Continental Congress, presi- 
dent of the Congress of 1784; and was to be one of the 
first senators of Virginia under the new Constitution. 
His brother, Francis Lightfoot Lee, who had retired 
from public affairs to cultivate his farm in Westmore- 
land, was loved by Washington, who trusted his sagac- 
ity and honored his rectitude of character. Protesting 
that he had no longer a voice to lift in public matters, 
this second Lee was as alert in judgment and vigorous 
in expression as when he assisted in framing the Articles 
of Confederation and signed his name to the Declaration 
of Independence. 

A third brother of this patriotic family, was Dr. Ar- 
thur Lee, a graduate of the schools of Eton and of 
Edinboro’, who had served as Commissioner of the 
general Congress in some of the chief places of old- 
world culture. A man of abundant acquaintance ‘vith 
society, and a capital good fellow to his friends, Dr. 
Lee had forsworn marriag’, and was the ebject of some 
criticism, for that reason, by the defrauded mothers and 
daugbters of the state. 

Edmund Pendleton, the great lawyer, handsome and 
winning still, in spite of an accident which bad disfigured 
him some years before, was famed for his power in de- 
bate, as for his social magnetism. Whenever, in the 
se:sions of the first Continental Congress, he was called 
upon to speak, friend and foe alike were drawn into the 
current of Pendleton’s eloquence. 

An undersized, shy gentlemen who came a-horseback 
from Montpelier in the county of Orange, attended by 
his man, was James Madison. Hehad not many parlor 
graces atcommand. Too much absorbed by affairs of 
state in those days was the ‘ great little Madison,” as 
Burr has called him, to bend thespine at any lady’s 
footstool; tho at this the fair ones laughed behind their 
fans, vowing ’twas but a polite fiction to cover his dis- 
appointment with Miss Floyd. His idea of relaxation 
was a brisk walk in the shrubbery, stooping now and 
then, or ktetrayed into short-winded chase, as beetle or 
butterfly beguiled him. That Mount Vernon was no 
mean field for the naturalist’s pursuits, we have the latter- 
day testimony of Baron Dudevant, son of George Sand, 
an enthusiast in entomology, who visited Mount Vernon 
in 1861, in the suite of Prince Jerome Bonaparte. While 
‘*Plon Plon” devoured sections of water-melon, school- 
boy fashion, held in both hands and eaten from end to 
end, the Baron caught butterflies than which, he declared 
with rapture, he had seen uone more beautiful ! 

Of the Randolpbs, the good Governor Peyton had been 
for some years sleeping with his fathers. Edmund Ran- 
dolph, his brilliant nephew, the then Governor of Vir- 
ginia, and closely allied by ties of intimacy and confi- 
dence with Washington, was a great and generous man, 
to whom history has but recently done justice.* His wife 
was the daughter of Colonel Robert Carter Nicholas (the 
friend and forraer legal adviser of Mrs. Washington) 
and Anne Cary, of Ceelys on the lower James, fourth of 
the handsome Cary sisters, of whom Washington’s first 
love, now Sally Fairfax, had been one, Mrs. Ambler and 
Mrs. Bryan Fairfax the others. The other famous Ran- 
dolpb, of whose talents his kinsfolk in Virginia are more 
proud than of bis warped and bitter nature, John Ran- 
dolph, of Roanoke, was then a lad, struggiing to over- 
come ,his sorrow at his mother’s recent death, but for 
which genuine passion, and the story of his courtship 
of Miss Ward, we should feel inclined to call him the 
Randolph unloving and unloved. He was to be present 
in New York at the President’s inauguration, and to 
linger there to listen with keen appreciation to the open- 
ing debates of the new Congress in which so many of 
his compatriots were to take an important part. 

Now and then John Marshall would put in an appear- 





* SeeMr. Moncure D, Conway's “Omitted Chapters from the L ife 0 
Edmund Randolph.’’ 
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ance at the home of his old chief; but, the Revolution 
ended, that young man found himself too poor to make 
excursions for mere pleasure’s sake for many a year 
tocome. He had, too, in 1783, taken to himself a 
wife, Miss Mary Willis Ambler, to secure which blessing, 
tradition says, he paid the parson for his wedding-fee the 
last gold piece in his pocket. But very soon thereafter 
the State of Virginia began to find that the voice of this 
needy young lawyer was indispensable in her councils, 
and he made short work of climbing to the pinnacle of 
fame and fortune. 

I am told by a great-grandson of the Chief-Justice of 
a scene between Washington and Marshall in 1798, to 
which the date—that of the year before Washington’s 
death—lends emphatic interest. Marshall was sum- 
moned to Mount Vernon, and arrived there late one 
evening to find the General urgently determined that 
he should enter Congress, a move to which, for many 
reasons, Marshall was opposed. For hours the argu- 
ment went on, neither yielding his strong will to the 
other. At last, in some heat, Washirgton ended the 
conferencs by wishing his guest an abrupt good night. 
At sunrise, next morning, Marshall arose, intending to 
make his way to the stables and ride off, trusting to 
time to heal the breach between two tried and trusted 
friends. Inthe grounds he encountered the General, 
who, suspecting his purpose, had risen earlier. Extend- 
ing his hand, Washington asked his young friend’s par- 
don for the expressions he had used the night before, 
then, smiling, inquired what he wes now about to do. 

‘*Do?” said Marshall, moved to the heart, as he 
gripped the General’s hand. ‘‘ Why, sir, I am going to 
Congress.” 

A story more often told relates to a reputed visit from 
M:rshall and Bushrod Washington, afterward a Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, to Mount 
Vernon, when the General, riding about the place, came 
upon his two friends in a clump of trees, engaged in 
making a preliminary toilet before presenting themselves 
atthe house. The day was hot, the roads were dusty; 
the visitors, having disrobed and laved in a secluded 
stream, had dis:overed that the servant carrying their 
portmanteau had exchanged it at the last tavern where 
they stopped for that of a peddler dealing in Windsor 
soap, hair-powder, rouge and pins, a variety of which 
useful articles were scattered upon the grass. Washing- 
ington, seeing their plight and long faces. is said to have 
burst into peal after peal of laughter, which returned 
at intervals throughout the day. 

Connected with the household at Mount Vernon 
through his marriage with Miss Bassett, was Benjamin 
Harris. n, of, Berkeley, Governor of Virginia, distin- 
guished among many Benjamins of his line as ‘‘ The 
Signer.” His great-great-grandfather, first to bear the 
name, had ‘taken up” lands on Warrosquyoake Creek 
(afterward Surrey County), in 1635. The second, Ben- 
jamin of Waketield, was the good old colonist who, as 
is inscribed above his dust at Cabin Point, in South- 
wark Parish, ‘‘ did justice, loved mercy, and walked 
humbly with his God.” 

The father of the Signer, by his union with a daughter 
of ‘‘King” Carter, left a numerous progeny. This gen- 
tleman came to his tragic death, together with two of 
his daughters, by lightning at the old Berkeley planta- 
tion on the James. From him, in a direct line, descends 
the present President of the United States. From Na- 
thaniel Harrison, second son of the Benjamin who sleeps 
at Cabin Point, comes the Harrison family of Lower 
Brandon, on the James. Carter Harrison, of Chicago, 
is a descendant of a brother of the Signer who removed 
to Kentucky. 

A figure commanding notice in this group, tho less 
frequently seen on the banks of the Potomac than on the 
James River, was Patrick Henry, whose trumpet voice 
early rang through Virginia to arouse her to revolt against 
the King. Of him it is enough to quote Jefferson’s ex- 
traordinary tribute: ‘‘His eloquence was peculiar, if, in- 
deed, it should be called eloquence; for it was impressive 
and sublime beyond what can be imagined. After all, it 
must be allowed that he was our leader. He left us all 
far behind.” 

The adversary in the days when Henry was Governor 
and was charged with ambition to become Dictator of 
Virginia, who threatened that “‘ before sunset of the day ” 
of that event, he would put ‘‘ a dagger in his heart,” was 
Archibald Cary, of Ampthill on the James, President of 
the State Senate. lt is difficult, in looking at the portrait 
of this worthy, to credit him with the fiery utterances 
recorded in history as coming from hislips. He and his 
wife Mary, a handsome, swan-throated dame, born 
Randolph of Curles’. Neck, hang upon our walls, smiling 
at each other in eternal, pictorial peace. Colonel Cary 
was a patriot whose inflexible spirit gained for him in 
the Revolution the sobriquet ‘Old Iron.” His family 
and Washington's were allied by friendship and inter- 
marriage. His death, in 1787, was regretted by Wash- 
ington as a broken link in the chain that bound him to 
the old days of service with the Burgesses. Ampthill, 
the residence of ‘* Old Iron,” is still pointed out to the 
tourist, on the James River. 

Often, hanging in the hallway at Mount Vernon, were 
seen the three-cornered hat and military spurs of a cer- 
tain dashing captain of horse, on whom the army had 
bestowed the nicknameof “ Light Horse Harry Leet” 





To him Washington turned always an indulgent side. 
At a piece of Lee’s rolicking impertinence, the General, 
himself laughing, charged Mrs Washington’s parrot 
with making merry. Lee had distinguished himself by 
bravery in action, and had well led the legion among 
whose officers were such gallant men as Eggleston, Ru- 
dolf, O'Neill, Armstrong, Allan McLane and Harrison. 
In after days he was to be made Governor of Virginia, 
and to lead a life of varied adventure, surviving Wash- 
ington more than long enough to pronounce upon the Chief 
the eulogy c »ntaining that most appropriate phrase: “‘First 
in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen.” To Henry Lee was allotted the honor of giving 
to the world a son greater than himself, who made the 
name his father bore famous in the world’s annals, and 
in the Southern country beloved as is no other name to- 
day save that of Washington—General Robert Edmund 
Lee—now lying in state at Lexington, Virginia, histomb 
marked bya noble work of art, the recumbent statue 
made by Valentine, where the hero looks as if he but 
slept toawaken at the final roll-call. ‘ Light Horse 
Harry ” is taking his long rest in a remote island off the 
Georgian coast, where great waves of the Atlantic come 
rolling in to break over dazzling sands, under a sky of 
tropic blue, and groves of olives and of orange surround 
his isolated grave.* 
New YorRK CIty. 
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WASHINGTON. 
A HUNDRED YEARS HENCE. 


BY THE HON, EDWARDS PIERREPONT, 
EX-MINISTER TO ENGLAND. 








THE PRINCESS ANNE, VIRGINIA BEACH, t 
April 18th, 1889. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


Yours was received at this place to-day. It is quite 
impossible for me to write anything at this time worthy 
of the ‘‘ Centennial.” 

Let THE INDEPENDENT contemp'ite a hundred years 
hence, when from the Pole to the {sthmus there will be 
one great English-speaking Republic; when New York 
will talk to London through the telephone; when air ships 
—propelled by electricity—will start from Union Square 
and land in Hyde Park; when “ Earth’s remotest na- 
tions shall have learned: Messiah’s name”; when two old 
men, dining at the Union Club, shall say one to the 
other: ‘‘ You see that the air ship ‘ Ariel’ sailed from 
Union Square this morning, full of lunatics—no one 
could have believed this fifty years ago.” ‘* Why, yes 
they could; that old journal, THE INDEPENDENT, said 
a hundred years ago that it would happen.” ‘ Yes,” 
is the reply; ‘‘ but no one believed it.” 

Yours faithfully, EDWARDS PIERREPONT. 





WASHINGTON 
THE GOOD AND GREAT MAN. 








BY THE HON. JOHN D, LONG, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 





THERE is something very inspiring in the cordiality 
with which the nation, throughout its length and 
breadth, and with a common sentiment of patriotic and 
integral nationality, approaches the celebration of the 
Centennial of the Inauguration of George Washington, 
the first President of the United States under its federal 
Constitution. Independence would have been won and 
a federal Constitution would have been adopted had 
Washington never lived. Nomanisindispensable. And 
yet he is the central figure of the Revolution and was the 
most potent factor notin the wording but in the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. His serenity and wisdom, the 
great, calm emphasis of his influence, and the qualities 
in him which commanded with singular reliance the 
confidence of his countrymen alike during the war and 
in the almost more trying period of the consolidation of 
thirteen independent states into a nationality—all these 
were of such greatness of emphasis that they have limned 
the man upon the background of our country’s life in 
colors so distinct and vivid that they have faded in nota 
line but have seemed to stand forth the more as time re- 
ceded. Menwere not so good or so greatin his day as in 
ours: and yet Washington is pre-eminently the good and 
great man, and nothing describes him better than that 
simple phrase. There were never more glaring and con- 
tinuous examples of military inefficiency than were 
exhibited on both the American and British side during 
the Revolutionary War: but Washington ranks as a great 
captain. Wisdom and breadth of vision were the marks 





* General Henry Lee, returning from a voyage to the Weat Indies in 
the spring of 1816, died while on a visit 10 Cumberland Island, the estate 
of Dungeness being then in possession of the heirs cf General 
Greene, to whom it had been originally awarded by the State of Geor- 
gia in recognition of his distinguished military service. Three years 
ago I visited this enchanting island, now in chief part the property of 
the Carnegie family. Following an avenue of cypress and live oaks, 
haunted by mocking-virds, as well as by traditions of ghostly prome- 
naders—no Negro about tLe place being found boid enough to put his foot 
there after nightfall, especially at’ the full of the moon,” when they 
claim that the“ hant” of General Light Horse Harry “walks "’—we 
came out upon the grave-yard. 

There, inclosed by a low wall of “ tabby,” the trees around it draped 
with garlands of gray moss and yellow jasmine, are the tombs of Gener- 
al Lee, of the wife of General Greene, and others, while a rude cross in 
one corner marks the resting-place of a child of a recent owner of the 
P hot by Ais father after dusk, at his own doer, mistaken for a 
e catamenat. 





of his statesmanship. And he was incomparably the 
patriot. 

The name of Washington stands at the head of the 
column. No other so commands the respect of his fel- 
low-men the world over. What a heaven-reaching pin- 
nacle! The Republic may well honor the Centennial of 
his Inauguration as its first President. 
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WASHINGTON. 
WAS HE A COMMUNICANT OF “ THE CHURCH’’? 
BY THE REV. J. H. MAC EL’REY. 











IN the interest of truth, and correct history, ‘‘ the faith- 
ful chronicle of the times,” will you publish this as an 
addendum to the interesting article of Bishop Perry of 
‘*The Church,” in Iowa, published in Tot INDEPENDENT, 
April 4th, 1889, on ‘The Religious Aspect of the Wash- 
ington Centenary.” Bishop Perry there says: Washing- 
ton ‘‘ was a baptized and communing member of the 
Church, which, at that time, was reduced to its lowest 
straits.” 

This, of course, meant the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
as the Bishop of Iowa uses the word Church in that sense 
only. 

The gathering of the pros and cons about the ecclesi- 
astical status of Washington is, it seems, as interesting 
a study as is any other feature of his remarkable char- 
acter, because several denominations claim him; some 
because it was said he was seen communing with them, 
and others, because he was baptized in their mode, etc., 
and hence the inference is that it is not conclusive that 
he belonged to any Church. 

As time distances between the then and the now and 
its book-worm tooth devours the paper witnesses upon 
this remarkably important matter, the following will be 
refreshing to the student of Washington, and, by the aid 
of your so widely read journal, will be rendered useful. 

The Rev. Bird Wilson, D.D., Professor of Systematic 
Divinity, General Theological Seminary, N. Y., published 
in 1889, ‘‘ Memoirs of Bishop White,’ second Bishop of 
the .Protestant Episcopal Church in America, from 
1787-1836, and a ministry of 66 years. 

On pp. 188-190, of the **‘ Memoirs,” the words of Bishop 
White, on the general character of Washington, and on 
the church-membership question, are quoted. The 
Bishop says: ‘‘ When he resided:in Philadelphia, during 
the War of the Revolution, when he was President of 
these United States, and at all other times of his being 
here; General Washington was a constant attendant at 
divine seivice at either one of the two churches (Christ 
Church and St. Peter’s Church) of which I was paro- 
chial minister.” 

“* August, 1835, Fredericksburg, Va., Col. Hugh Mer- 
cer.” addrssed a letter to Bishop White, on the ques- 
tions, ‘‘ Did General Washington occasionally commune? 
Was he a communicant of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church? Did he ever commune?’ To this Bishop 
White replied thus: 

“Truth requires me to say General Washington never 
did receive the communion in these churches, nor was he a 
communicant. Mrs. Washington was an habitual commu- 
picant. Many have written me on these subjects, and I 
have answered them as I have you. I never saw the Gen- 
eral in the attitude of prayer, altho bis demeanor was al- 
ways dignified and respectful. 

‘**T have been much in the company of this great man, at 
bis table, and he at mine, but I never heard anything from 
him that could indicate his opinions on the subject of relig- 
ion. This was not because he was disrespectful to it, but 
because of an overstrained and mistaken reverence for it. 
In answer to many addresses made to him by associations 
of ministers and churches, nothing uttered by him in reply 
to them committed him to any relative theories on relig- 
ioz, altho, as Mr. Jefferson said, the intent of the addresses 


was to lead General Washington to express himself thus 
on religion. 


‘I write myself very respectfully, your servant, 

“Wa. WHITE.” 

Bisbop White’s bigh estimate of Washington’s great- 
ness would not, it seems, have been increased by ‘that 
great man,” as the Bishop terms him, having been “a 
communing member of the Church,” of which Bishop 
Perry thinks he had deductively proved that he was, but 
of which fact Bishop White, Washington’s long intimate 
friend, found no evidence. There does not appear to be 
any such undoubtable evidence existing. The more scru- 
tinously the church-membership of Washington is exam- 
ined, the more doubtful it appears. Bishop White seems 
to have had more intimate relations with Washington 
than any clergyman of the time. His testimony out- 
weighs any amount of inferential argumentation on the 
question. 

Washington was in the kind of sympathy with relig- 
ion and Christianity, in which the Roman centurion was, 
noticed in St. Luke viii, 5, that led him to commiserate 
the need of the poor Jews of Capernaum, building them 
a synagogue, identified now in the village Tell Hm by 
its Roman architecture, as a remarkable monument to 
the power of devout houseless worshipers of that time, 
upon the generosity of the humanely religious Roman 
military officer. 

We see a striking parallel between the benevolence of 
the centurion toward the pious people of the lowly Gali- 
lee town, and that of the American Revolution Com- 
mander-in Chief, in “‘ his building of thoa: historic edi- 
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fices known as Payne’s and Pohick churches,” referred to 
by ‘‘ the Bishop of Iowa.” But we see no reason for de- 
termining in either case that, therefore, the noble bene- 
factors were, the one a member of the Jews’ religion, or 
of the Christ’s company, or that the other was a full 
member of the Protestant Episcopal Church, as Bishop 
Perry decides that Washington was, *‘ because he espe- 
cially helped that Church, when it was,” the Bishop says, 
** reduced to its lowest straits.” 

Washington will neither suffer nor gain in the esteem 
of fame, by demonstrating or by failing to demonstrate 
that he was, or that he was not, ‘‘a communing mem- 
ber” of any Church, or relative theory of religion, as 
Bishop White phrased it. Therefore the widest publicity 
and closest scrutiny may be profitably given to thechar- 
acteristics of that remarkable man, with such impar- 
tiality as Bishop White gave :ome of them. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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WASHINGTON. 
HIS GREEK PARALLEL, 


BY EDWARD A, FREEMAN, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., 
PROFESSOR OF MODERN HISTORY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF OX¥ORD, 











I HAVE been asked to say something suitable for the 
present year in ite centenary character; that is, in the 
eharacter which it bears on the Western side cf the 
Atlantic, I was, I must confess, a little amazed two years 
back to find the year 1887 treated in the United States as 
a centenary year;I bad taken for granted that any cele- 
bration of the hundredth year of the Federal Constitution 
would have been kept for the year 1889. For if the 
earlier year was the centenary of the formal adoption of 
the Constitution, the later year was the centenary of the 
beginning of its practical working in the inauguration 
of the first President. Iam therefore glad to find that 
the present year is not to pass without notice, and 1 am 
well pleased to give any small help that I can toward 
marking an epoch so memorable to the whole English 
folk on the European as well as the American side 
of ocean. But I must confess that I find a difficulty 
in lighting on anything to say about the birth of the 
American Commonwealth in its completed shape, or 
anything at least which shall be at once new and true, 
I feel as if I had already said all that I know, while just 
at this moment I am quite out of the way of giving any 
fresh knowledge. I am writing in Sicily, with not many 
books around me, save such as bear on Sicily; and since 
I left England I have seen but one book dealing with 
American affairs. That one isa very important excep- 
tion certainly, namely, the great work of Mr. Bryce. 
That has followed me from the great island of the ocean 
to the great island of the Mediterranean, and I have 
read it in this island, not altogether, I hope, without 
profit. Only, if it was hard to find anything to say 
before Mr. Bryce’s book appeared, its appearance might 
be thought to leave nothing to be said by me or by any 
one else. Mr. Bryce’s ‘‘ American Commonwealth” is 
not only a book from which one learns a great many 
facts which one did not know before (a much smaller 
book by a much smaller man often does that to good 
purpose)—it belongs to that more select class of books 
which contain comments on the facts that one did know 
which make one feel asoamed that one had not already 
made them for one’s self. WhileI am thankful to Mr. 
Bryce for teaching me many things which I had not 
noticed at all, I am yet more thankful to him for 
teaching me the causes and results of many things 
where I had merely noticed the things themselves, But 
I must not turn aside to make the panegyric of Mr. 
Bryce, when I am asked to make such panegyric as I 
can that may suit the centenary of 1789, the centenary 
of the inauguration of George Washington. Still I 
could not help paying him some tribute, not only for the 
sake of himself and his book, not only in memory of 
days spent with him at Philadelphia and at Baltimore, 
but because, as it so happened, his book was the only 
means that I have had in this isle of Sicily of at all add- 
ing tosuch stock of knowledge on any American mat- 
ter as I had brought with me from the isle of Britain. 

And yet what am I to say that shall be, as T just now 
said, both new and true? I have in some sort done my 
homage in advance to this centenary year and its chief 
worthy. On February 22d, 1882, I was called onto make 
a discourse suited to that day in a Pennsylvania college. 
I could then find something to say which was both new 
and true; but I said it then and I have said it again 
since, so that, tho still true, it is no longer new. On 
another February 22d, three years back, I paid my hom- 
age again ina lecture given in my own University, which 
has since appeared in a small book, with a heading 
which, I bave no doubt, seemed a paradox to some on 
poth sides of ocean. It was called ‘‘George Wash- 
ington, the Expander of England.” Later again, when 
I was asked to write an article in a British periodical, I 
chose a subject suggested by some remarks of Mr. 
Lowell. I then, in treating of the growth of great men, 
picked out two men out of the whole history of the Eng- 
lish folk as most typical of one form of greatness. The 
two were Alfred King of the West-Saxons and the first 
President of the United States. Higher place than that 
Ican hardly find for any man, and, after paying 
such a tribute it may be dangerous to run the risk of 





spoiling it by attempting any other. Yet I must doas I 
am bid; I must attempt something. If I am to speak of 
Washington at all, it is only as, in my sense, the Ex- 
pander of England that I can speak of him. And there 
may even be some aspects of the character and career of 
such an Expander of England which come home to me 
with special force on Sicilian soil. 

Yet even where there is such a one as he to receive, 80 
to speak, the personal homage of the year, we must not 
forget that something is due to the year 1789 itself, It is 
a year of strange likenesses and strange contrasts. Iam 
afraid that, when the word 1789 is spoken in Europe, it 
is not its American aspect which comes first into men’s 
minds. It isa memorable year indeed for Europe also. If I 
were to say that in that year two great republics were 
jaunched into being in Europe and in America, the 
saying would not be wholly accurate; for the United 
States of America had been a republic for several years 
before 1789, and France did not formally become a re- 
public till several years later. But there is analogy 
enough betweenthe completion of the American Rev- 
olution and the beginning of the French Revolution to 
suggest the points of likeness and unlikeness between 
the two. In each country a new state of things began, 
and there is thus much of superficial likeness between the 
two new states of things that each, at one stage or an- 
other, involved the throwing aside of the authority of a 
king. And one need not go about to prove that the 
American and the French Revolutions did, as a matter 
of fact, largely influence one another. The French 
king who helped the American subjects of Great 
Britain to throw off the authority of their own king, 
did not act wisely for the interests of kingship in his 
own land. And tho the fact that the French Revolu- 
tion began in the same year as the admission of the first 
President of the United States could not affect the Fed- 
eral Constitution which was already in being, yet it had 
a marked effect on the practical course of American 
politics during the first year of the working of the Con- 
stitution. The two events are not merely coincident in 
time; they have a direct effect on each other; and yet 
to any one who looks below the surface it will be plain 
that the words ‘-Revolution” and ‘‘Republic’” had a 
different seuse in America from what they had in 
France. One may put it thus: in America ‘* Revolu- 
tion” meant the least amount of change that the circum- 
stances of the case allowed, while in France it meant 
the greatest amount of change that could possibly be 
got, the upsetting of things purely for the sake of up- 
setting them. And this, tho the circumstances of 
America involved, in one way, a far greater amount of 
change than was needed in France. In France what 
was needed was to get rid of a vast mass of practical evil; 
but nothing happened to break the continuity of na- 
tional existence. No new nation or power had to ve 
called into being; France, as a commonwealth, was the 
same artificial person, so to speak, as France as a 
kingdom. But when the colonies of England became 
independent states, when those states organized them- 
selves into a Federal Union, a new power was formed, 
and, in the political sense,a new nation. ibis wasa 
far greater change, in one way of looking at it, than the 
widest event of reform or revolution in an existing nation. 
Yet what amazes one is how slight, under these cir- 
cumstances, the real change was. To set up a new nation, 
it would seem, may sometimes imply a less violent 
breach with the past than to make reforms in an old 
one. The great American event of 1789 was assuredly 
no application of what in Europe are known as “ the 
principles of 1789.” The more I look at the institutions 
of the United States, above all at the Federal Constitu- 
tion which this year enters on the hundredth year of its 
practical working, the more I wonder alike at the wis- 
dom and the good fortune of those who were able to 
create a new power, to give it institutions suited to its 
new being, and to do all this with a measure of innova- 
tion less than any man could have conceived. The in- 
stitutions of the younger and greater England, as I 
trust I may call your still English-speaking land, are 
indeed chips of the old block, branches of the old tree, 
fruits of the old seed. That is to say, Washington was, 
above all things, in the sense in which I have used the 
words, the ‘‘Expander of England.” I will not allow 
that he took aught away from England. He took some- 
thing away from the British Crown; but he took nothing 
away from the English folk. By giving independence 
to that part of the English folk which was before in de- 
pendence on another part, he raised and expanded, not 
only that part to which he gave independsnce, but the 
whole folk itself. He gave it a new life and a wider 
range. Look at the boundaries within which the thir- 
teen dependent colonies were shut up, and took at the 
march to greatness which began as soon as they felt the 
full life and strength of an independent people. And 
every step in their growth has been a step in the true 
expansion of England, the expansion, not of the domin- 
ions of the British Crown, tut of the homes of the Eng- 
lish folk. The new England, the Western England, in 
every step of its expansion, has carried with it the 
speech of England, the law of England, the memories 
of the English folk, not only in their British island, 
but in their yet earlier home on the European main- 
land. You of the younger England, not less than we of 
the elder, if you wish to seek out your oldest home, your 
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oldest kinsfolk, your oldest customs, must go and look 
for them in the ‘‘ Germania” of Tacitus. One Migration 
carried them from Germany to Britain; another migra- 
tion carried them from Britain to America. Assuredly 
nothing was done in 1775 or in 1789 to cut off any one of 
the Thirteen States which became free and independent 
from this full and abiding share in the old Teutonic her- 
itage of the English folk. 

In this I am saying a thing which assuredly is most 
true, but which assuredly is anything but new, even as 
far as I myself am concerned. 1 have suid it all before; 
I may have to say it again; for it cannot be said too 
often. Sometimes when I have said it, I have been met 
on the part of American hearers with a voice of com- 
plaint: *‘ You deny all originality to our institutions.” 
Yes, that is exactly what I do deny to the institutions of 
both of the great branches of the English folk. Your in- 
stitutions and ours are neither of them original. Neither 
of them are spick-and-span new devices; they are old in- 
stitutions modified from time to time as circumstances de- 
manded. And itis because they are so, because they are not 
original, that they have lived and prospered in both lands, 
You bave had an awful civil war, but your institutions 
have lived through it, because, however new in form, 
they had the strength of cs<ential age. The noblest 
tribute ever paid to any political work was when the 
States which strove to part themselves from the Federal 
Government at once re-enacted a constitution after the 
same model for themselves. ‘ Criginality” indeed! 
Look to the experience of the nation which from 1789 on- 
ward has striven to be original. Time would fail to tell 
of all the countless shapes of kingdoms, commonwealths, 
and tyrannies—original devices, every one of them— 
which have flitted, like insects of a day, across the shift- 
ing scenes of French history, while you have lived stead- 
ily on under a system framed by wise men who dared 
not to be orizinal. While you, following what by this 
time hes become the tradition of the eldeis, can elect a 
chief magistrate according to law with no fear of any 
unlawful pretender shaking him from his lawful posi- 
tion, how is it now in the land which sought to be origi- 
nal at every step? There has bcen a Bonaparte; there 
may be a Boulanger; Ict us be thankful that in neither 
of the lands of the English folk is there any place for 
either, 

I write in Sicily. Some may think it strange to hear 
that the land in which I write supplies me with nota few 
trains of thought specially applicable to the subject of 
If this paper sbould 
fall into the hands of any one who bas read what I have 
written of George Washington as ‘‘the Expander of 
England,” and what [ have said of ‘‘ Greater Greece and 
Greater Britain” inthe lecture which accompanies it, 
he will remember that I have had Sicily and America 
ever before my mind as the two great lands of colunial 
enterprise, in the ancient and in the modern world, in 
the days of Mediterranean and in the days of Oceanic 


settlement. On me at least the general analogy between. 


the two cases, the points of likeness and the points of 
unlikeness, force themselves at every step; but for the 
special purpose on which I am asked to speak now, I 
shall perhaps do better if I seek in Sicilian history for a 
personal parallel to the man whom you delight to speak 
of asthe Father of his Country. I said just now that I had 
lately drawn a parallel between Washington and West- 
Saxon Alfred; let me now attempt to draw another pbe- 
tween Wasbington and Timoleon of Corinth. All three are 
great men of acertain type of greatness, a type which 
is not the most briiliant, but which is certainly the most 
useful. It is that type where greatness does not consist 
in the special prominence of any one quality, but in the 
harmonious union of many. Men of this class sta da 
distinguished from another class which does more to 
startle and amaze the world, from those who, under any 
circumstances, in any time or place, could not fail to 
make their mark on their age, who could not fail to 
make for themselves a memory either for good or for evil. 
The greatness of men like Timoleon, Alfred, and Wash- 
ing is of a more modest and homely kind. It might 
easily have happened that not one of the three should 
have been known to have any greatness in him. For 
men whose greatness is of this kind do not thrust 
themselves forward; they wait till they are called; 
and it may so happen that they are nevercalled at all. 
But in whatever position, great or small, they find them- 
selves, they do the duties of that position well. As 
private men they will be model private men, and 
they may perhaps never of their own accord 
seek to be more than private men. In a smail of- 
fice they will discharge its duties so that men will 
seek to place them in a higher, perhaps without any 
such ambition entering their own. minds. In the highest 
posts, as chiefs of a kingdom or commonwealth, they 
will so discharge their exalted duties as to influence their 
own age, perhaps so as to influence all time, less show- 
ily perhaps, but quite as thoroughly, quite as usefully, 
as the other class of great men whom nothing could 
have kept hidden. And they do it all quietly and sim- 
ply, thinking always more of others than of themselves, 
as if to do one’s duty in any state of life was the easiest 
thing in the world; as.if, indeed, it was impossible that 
any man should ever do anything else. They can rise 
to power and th y can give up power; they are neither 
puffed up by gocd. luck nor cast down by bad. For 
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they ever carry with them an honest heart; they have, 
perhaps less of what is called genius than great men of 
the other class;. but they are guided by a wisdom truer 
than that of g2n‘us, the wisdom of thorough single- 
mindedness and cf unswerving right. 

I think you will all allow that this picture fairly de- 

scribes that one of my three worthies whom you natu- 
rally know best, that one who is more immediately your 
own, Not but that Alfred is your own also; every 
worthy of the English folk in any age is a common 
possession of the English folk on either side of ocean. 
My Greek worthy seems further away from you; but 
as far ay we can see, Timoleon, Alfred, and, Washington 
all belonged to the same type of greatness—the simple, 
modest, unobtrusive type, which needs some special 
pressure to bring it forward. All three were called to 
be leaders, defenders, deliverers, of a people in days of 
difficulty and danger, and all did their duty wellas such. 
Of the three, Alfred and Washington come nearer 
together as being men of the same kin and speech and 
law. tho parted by so many ages. Timoleon and Wash- 
ington are parted by.yet more ages; but in some points 
they have moreincommon. They have at least thus 
much in common, that, while Alfred was a king, 
Timoleon and Washington were both republican lead- 
ers. Alfred again was called, as his first duty, to defend 
his land and people against foreign enemies. He made 
himself, as it were by the way, the lawgiver and the 
schoolmaster of his people as well as their captain; but 
he was never called on either to set up a new state or to 
restore an old one after a time of misrule. Other 
worthies of the English folk, among them some of its 
kings, were called to that specialduty, but Alfred was 
not. Timoleonand Washington both were. So far then 
the comparison is easier between the two men who are 
furthest apart in time as well asin blood and speech. 
Aad the points both of likenes3 and unlikeness between 
the two are deéply instructive. 

Let me then sketch the career of Timoleon in a few 

words; you may read it more fully in his Life by Plu- 
tarch, with some further notices in the Sicilian historian 
Diodoros. He wasa man of Corinth, of noble birth in 
thatcity. His first trial was onesuch as neither Alfred 
nor Washington was ever called on to go through, one 
that could hardly be save in the commonwealth of old 
Greece. His brother Timophanes had made himself ty- 
rant of Corinth; that is, he had, by fraud or violence, 
seized for himself the power of a king or more than the 
power of a kingin a city where there was no king by 
law. Whena man thus trampled law underfoot, when 
he thus set himself above all law, he was held, in old 
Greek ideas, to have forfeited all right to the protection 
oflaw. In the speaking phrase of our forefathers, be 
bore a wolf’s head; to slay him was held to be an act as 
praiseworthy as toslay a ravening beast; more praise- 
worthy, because the wolf at most only harried snen’s 
sheep-féld3, while to slay the tyrant was to restore the 
rule of law which he had overthrown. So Timoleon, 
when he had fai'ed to persuade his brother to throw up 
his ill-gotten power and to give bick freedom to Corinth, 
did not scruple to join in winning back that freedom by 
tae only way that was left, by slaying the man who bad 
destroyed it. Hedid not actually kill his brother with 
his own hand; but heapproved and stood by while others 
struck the blow. Tae further details of the story do not 
¢)acern us; our comparison begins only when Timoleon 
was culled on to deliver Syracuse, the great colony of 
Corinth, ia a way more like what we are used toin modern 
times than the way in which he delivered his own city. 
Syracuse, and indeed most of thé Greek cities of Sicily, 
were at that time held down by tyrants, and they were fur- 
ther threatened by their barbarian enemies at Carthage, 
who held part of Sicily, and had enslaved and destroyed 
several of its Greek cities. TaeGreeks of Sicily, were 
unable of their own strength either to withstand their 
enemies or to get rid of their tyrants; they therefore 
craved forhelp in old Greece; above all, Syracuse craved 
for help from her own mother city Corinth, Timoleon ac- 
cordingly was sent, with a force from Corinth and some 
help from the other colonies of Corinth, to deliver the 
City which Corinth looked on as a daughter and her 
other colonies as a sister. He succeeded in a wonderful 
way; he got rid of the tyrants in Corinth and other 
cities; he overthrew the Carthaginians in a great battle, 
and made Syracuse and all Greek Sicily once more for 
awhile at once free from tyrants at home and independ- 
ent of foreign masters. And in all this he sought 
nothing for himself. When he had done his work, he 
sat down as a simple citizen of the city which he had 
saved. His only reward was a house and land near 
Syracuse, where he lived for the rest of his days, hav- 
ing sent to Corinth for his wife and children to join bim. 
He grew old and blind, and withdrew from any active 
Share in public affairs. But when any special need 
called for an adviser, the people of Syracuse, who looked 
up to him as a common father, sent for Timoleon. He 
was brought from bis house in a carriage to the theater; 
he there give them bis counsel, and went home with all 
honor. When he died, he was, as a special mark of rev- 
erence, buried in the Agora, the meeting-place of Syra- 
cuss, and was honored with funeral games and a stately 
monument, 

Tue character of Timoleon is all but faultless. The 

slaying of his brother was, in Greek ideas, the noblest 








action of all; in his career in Sicily we see only one 
stain. His biographer Plutarch blames him that he 
did not interfere when the Syracusans condemned and 
put te death the wife and daughters of the tyrant 
Hiketas for crimes which were his and not theirs. 
Otherwise his career is the purest and most unselfish on 
record ; he delivers others and seeks for nothing for 
himself. Among men of our own time the man whose 
actual deeds were most like his is Garibaldi, the last de- 
liverer of the same land which Timoleon delivered. He, 
too, was satisfied to deliver others, and sought for noth- 
ing for himself. But I have now to compare Timoleon 
not with Garibaldi but with Washington. I think all 
will allow that the characters of the two men have 
much incommon. The greatness of both is of the quiet, 
modest, unobtrusive kind. They do not put themselves 
forward. Timoleon did not seek the command of the 
expedition which was to deliver Syracuse. He was 
called to act; when he was called he acted worthily. 
When he had done his work, he sought for no honors or 
power, but was content to live as a private man, the 
hest beloved among the people whom he had set free. 
Had he never been called on to act, he might have re- 
mained unnoticed; after his first act, he had not stood 
forth at all in public hfe. But when he is called on to 
act, he so acts as to place himself among the very fore- 
most men of his people. And if the characters of Timo- 
leon and Washington are thus alike, their work is alike 
also. Each isa deliverer; eachisa founder. Timoleon 
is more distinctly a deliverer than Washington, as, after 
all, the rule of the English mother-country in her colo- 
nies was not quite on a level with the tyrannies of Sicily. 
But Washington is more distinctly a founder than Timo- 
leon; for Washington established a new commonwealth, 
while Timoleon only restored anold one. Still the work 
of the two is essentially the same. And there is the 
closest likeness in the perfect single-mindedness and sim- 
plicity with which both could first wield power and then 
lay it down. 

But if the men and their work are thus alike, there 
are the most important and instructive differences in the 
circumstances of their work. The work of each was 
done in a colonial land; in many things Sicily then 
stood to old Greece as America now stands to Europe; 
and the history of Sicily is not fully understood unless 
this is constantly borne in mind. Historically, England 
answers to Corinth, the American colonies to Syracuse, 
the Australian and African colonies to the sister cities 
which joined in the work of their mother. But from 
this point of view. the work of Timcleon and the work of 
Washington seem exactly opposite to one another. 
Wasbington, in a wider sense the Expander of England, 
was driven to be, in the narrower political sense of the 
moment, the enemy of England. He is a man of the 
colony, leading the colony to throw off the dominiun of 
the mother-country. ‘Timoleon, on the other hand, is a 
man of the mother-country, sent by the mother-country 
to set free the colony at once from domestic tyrants and 
from foreign enemies, This difference springs immedi- 
ately from the different relations in which the colonies 
of old Greece and those of modern Europe have stood to 
the mother-country. On this head I have often en- 
larged, and I dare say I shall often have to enlarge again. 

‘Washington had to break the bond between the mother- 
country and the colony; Timoleon drew ittighter. That 
was because the bond in one case was the bond of de- 
pendence, while in the other case it was a bond of simple 
attachment and reverence. I cannot honestly say that 
the dominion of England over the American colonies 
was a harsh dominion; it wasa dominion which allowed 
the dependent commonwealths a large measure of Home 
Rule. Still it was a dominion, and it was well to get rid 
of it. But Syracuse was no dependency of Corinth; she 
was in no sense under the dominion of Corinth; she was, 
from the day of her foundation, an independent Greek 
commonwealth no less than Corinth. Her relation to 
Corinth was simply that of the affection and reverence 
which, as Greek ideas taught, was due from the 
daughter-city to the mother. Mother and daughter 
were bound to give help to each other in time of need; 
and they did so. When a British commander led troops 
from Eogland to America, it was for the object of 
keeping the dependent colonies of England in their 
state of dependency. When a Corinthian commander 
led troops from Corinth to Syracuse, it was to keep an 
independent colony of Corinth independent of all the 
world. America waged her War of Independence 
against the mother-country; Syracuse waged her War 
of Independence with the help of the mother-country. 
There is surely a lesson in all this. The tale of the 
long unbroken friendship between Corinth and Syra- 
cuse is the most beautiful story in the political history 
of Greece or of any other land. In the history of mod- 
ern civilization there is nothing Jike it. The simple rea- 
son of the difference is to be found in the modern theory 
of allegiance. The Englishman or the Spaniard who 
settled in America was held to remain a subject of the 
crown of England or of Spain. The result has been 
that, when the dominion of the crown of England or 
Spain was cast away, the colonists ceased to look on 
themselves as Eoglishmen or as Spaniards, But the 
Greek, wherever he went, wherever he settled, remained 
aGreek. If he founded acity in Sicily or in Gaul, it 








was as much a Greek city, a part of the great Greek 










nation, as Athens or Sparta. And it was from the be- 
ginning as independent of any other power as Athens 
or Sparta was. Because the colonies of England and 
Spain were not thus independent from the beginning, 
they had to wage Wars of: Independence to make 
themselves so. And in so doing, they made the rela- 
tion which bound together Corinth and Syracuse an 
impossible one. Had thethirteen colonies of England 
in America been from the beginning as independent as 
were the Greek colonies in Sicily, there might or might 
not have been room for a Timoleon; there would never 
have beenroom fora Washington. Under whatever cir- 
cumstances he found himself, Washington, like Timoleon 
or like Alfred, would have done well whatever work he 
was called upon to do. But, had Virginia from the be- 
ginning been as Syracuse, had it been an England in 
America as independent as the older England in Britain, 
and yet as truly English, as proud of the Evglish nome, 
Washington never could have.teen called to the 
special work to which he was called. He might have 
gone, like Hermokrates of Syracuse, to help the older 
England against scme foreign enemy; he would never 
have been called on to fight against the elder England on 
thesoil of the younger. Wecannotundo the past; things 
being as they were, we cannot cundemn the past. I may 
say that we cannot condemn it on either side; for 
George the Third and the British people acted simply 
as all princes and all people have acted from the begin- 
ning of the world. It may be vain even to regret the 
past; but we may take care that such a past can never 
be again. The older England in Europe and the 
younger England in America can now never be to each 
other exactly what the older Hellas in Greece and the 
younger Hellas in Sicily were to each other. But they 
are surely nearer to being so now than they were a gen- 
eration back. And it rests with all of English speech 
on both sides of the ocean td do all that they can, each 
man according to his power, to make them nearer 
still. 
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IT would be a pity indeed should the Centennial num- 
ber of TE INDEPENDENT contain no notice of the Loan 
Collection of portraits and relics which, during the festi- 
val week, will undoubtedly stand high among the attrac- 
tions provided by our energetic committees. I must ven- 
ture, therefore, to say a word about it, altho the demands 
of the printing-press force me to speak after a single visit, 
when there were but a few stray catalog leaves in 
readiness. 

‘Lhe interest of the exhibition is remarkable when we 
recollect to how narrow a field, comparativ. ly speaking. it 
was limited. No portraits were asked for except such as 
represented Washington and the members of his Cabinet, 
a few of the superior officers of the United States Army at 
the time of the first Inauguration, the members of the 
Federal Convention of 1787 and of the first Congress, the 
State officials of New York, and some half-a-dozen other 
distinguisbed characters, together with the ** prominent 
women of the period illustrated.”” Other pictures were ad- 
mitted only as representing incidents of the time, and the 
relics include, of cuurse, only those to which the same date 
gives appropriate interest. Yet five large rooms are filled 
apd well filled, and among all their contents there are few 
which have not an interest of their own quite apart from 
that which association gives them. 

Naturally one cculd not expect in the collection of por- 
traits a rival to the splendid general exbibition of such 
works that was held last winter ip Philadelphia when no 
special group of characters was illustrated, and the chro- 
nological line was drawn much closer to our own days. 
Nevertheless the likenesses now collected are delightful to 
study, not only for historical but for artistic reasons, Aod 
New Yorkers, knowing much less of American portrait-art 
in its earlier days than either Philade!pbians or Bostoviats, 
should be especially grateful for this chance to become 
acquainted with it. 

Of course the group of Washington portraits first attracts 
the eye. The version or versions which Gilbert Stuart gave 
of the features of the Pater Patri@w is almost the only one 
with which bis children at large are thoroughly famaliar. 
In one way the fact is unfortunate. No more able portrait 
painter than Stuart bas ever lived in this country, but tbe 
Wasbingtons with which we are familiar from his band 
show a eountenance upon which age has set its mark and 
which was unfortunately transformed to a certain degree 
by the famous set of artificial teeth, carved out of solid 
ivory, that caused the lips to protrude and gave a heavy, 
pompous look to the lower part of the face. Here we have 
seven Stuart Washingtons. The most conspicuous is a 
large full-length with the left hand resting on the sword 
and the right extended in an oratorical gesture. It is a rep- 
lica of the famous * Lansdowne portrait,” which was 
painted in 1796, and shows Stuart, I think, at his very 
worst, being unpleasant in the expression of the head and 
very crude and pinkish in the flesh tones. Three of the 
others are replicas of the so called ** Atheneum Lead,” the 
last picture of Washington tbat Stuart painted, w: ich was 
left unfinished and 1s owned by the Boston Atheneum and 
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city. This head is the one which the artist afterward so 
often copied --with a greater or less degree of care and skill 
—that it has become the generally accepted likeness of our 
first President. Far more interestingis the ‘‘ Vaughan por- 
trait’? now owned by Mrs. Joseph Harrison, of Philadel- 
phia, which is believed to be the original that 
Stuart painted in 1795 and shows the right side of 
the face instead of the left, which is shown in 
the Lansdowne and the Athenzeum portraits. It is unfor- 
tunate that the painter so often repeated his later work 
and made but three replicas of this one; for it is far more 
agreeable in character and better satisfies one’s idea of how 
the great sitter must have looked when he looked his best. 
This Vaughan portrait is also more interesting than the 
others, simply as a work of art, being delightful in color 
and painted in Stuart’s better mood. Near it hangsthe 
** Gibb’s portrait,’’ which is the same in general composi- 
tion but different in the details of the background. It has 
been asserted for this picture tha. it is likewise an original 
painted from life; but it seems more likely, from intrinsic 
as well as historical evidence, that it is merely a replica of 
the Vaughan portrait. At all events itis not an attractive 
Stuart—or, perhaps I should say, is no longer an attractive 
Stuart. It is so thin in texture, so crude in color, so over- 
florid, in the flesh-tones especially, that it looks as tho it 
had been unmercifully cleaned—“ skinned”’ of all the sur- 
face which the passage of time had given it and even, one 
fancies, of part of that which the artist’s hand had be- 
stowed. 

But perhaps of greater interest than any of the Stuarts, 
is the large three quarter seated figure, which seems 
entitled to be called an original, by Joseph Wright, It 
is impossible here to bring in the historical evidence 
which supports its authenticity. I can only say that 
it is an excellent picture, good in execution, harmonious 
and pleasing in color, and attractive in character. Being 
all of this, its interest is apparent as showing how another 
intelligent painter conceived the head which Stuart so 
often portrayed. It 1s oue of the great features of the ex- 
hibition, and no one can question that it was painted by 
the same hand which execnted the profile bust-portrait 
that hangs near by. The exaet correspondence in the draw- 
ing of the face, seen under two different aspects, is thor- 
oughly convincing; but, it may be added, the larger work, 
owned by Mr. Clarence W. Bowen, has much stronger claims 
to admiration as a work of art. Scarcely less important 
is its companion-piece, a portrait of Mrs. Washington in a 
curious large cap. Among the remaining large portraits 
of the Generul are: a replica at half-length of the full- 
length by C. W. Peale, which was shown in Philadelphia 
last year, the small full-length standivg by a white borse 
which Trumbull painted from life in New York in 1790, 
and the life-size replica which he afterward executed 
from it, and which has found a permanent home in our 
City Hall. The study, I may note, is a much better piece 
of work than the more pretentious duplicate. Besides the 
large paintings—of which I have not enumerated nearly 
all—there are many engravings of Washington and a col- 
lection of miniatures, some of which are extremely beauti- 
ful. In Mr. Charles Henry Hart’s interesting article on 
the portraits of Washington in the current number of the 
Century Magazine, he speaks of a certain miniature by 
an Irish artist, Ramage, which was painted from life in 
1789, but of which ‘‘all trace is unfortunately 
lost.” The publication of this statement happily 
brought the work to light, owned by a lady in Peek- 
skill, who has its exact pedigree to give; and it may be 
seen in the present collection. Another miniature from 
life is by a Scotch artist, Robertson; another is by James 
Peale, several are by C. W. Peale, among them a famous 
one that was long attributed to Copley; and one is by Mrs. 
Sharpless after JamesSharpless. This is set as a pendent, 
was worn by Martha Washington, and is still in pos- 
session of her descendants. Taking all the drawn and 
painted portraits together and supplementing them with a 
series of busts, including Houdon’s,it will be seen how 
ample are here the materials toform an accurate knowl- 
edge of Washington’s appearance. Yet it must be con- 
fessed from this multitude of counselors there comes some 
confusion with the wisdom we gain. At times, especially 
n the miniatures, the face seems quite unfamiliar, and even 
when the general likeness is clear, there are more diversi- 
ties in the drawing of the features than differences in age 
would seem to necessigate. After all, we ask ourselves, 
which was the true Washington, or did any one ever give 
us the true Washington in the sense of a presentation of 
the whole man in his most characteristic mood? Tomy 
mind the choice would seem to fall upon the Vaughan 
Stuart, as at least coming the closest tu one’s ideal. The 
Wright head is extremely attractive, and in wisdom and 
benignity gives all that one could ask. But if one says 
‘General Washington,”’ it seems deficient in the qualities 
that would answer to this title; and, indeed, it reveals 
little of the dignity so closely associated with Washington’s 
name, little of the vigor and decision which he preserved 
up to his latest days. It is a delightfully well-bred, saga- 
cious and interesting head; but, we fancy, no one would 
have stoo1 in awe of this man in life as all stood in awe of 
our first President. 

New YORK City. 


_ 
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....The present Pope, like many high Catholic ecclesias- 
tics, has a weakness for chess. He isa very fine player, 
and in the amateur ranks is said to have few superiors in 
the knowledge of gambits and openings. There is one 
priest in Rome who has the especial honor of being the 
Pope’s adversary over the board. This priest—Father 
Giella—has played chess with Leo Pecci for thirty-two 
years past. When Cardinal Pecci was raised to the Papal 


throne, Father Giella, who was then in Florence, got an 
invitation to proceed to Rome and take up his quarters in 
the Vatican. Giella is hot-tempered, and has been known 
to look very black indeed at the Vicar of Christ across his 
chess-hoa The Pope takes Giella’s temper good-na- 
turedly, and often improves the occasion by a little homily 
on the virtues of resignation and meekness. 








Sanitary 


HEREDITY AND RACE DEGENERACY. 





BESIDES the study of individual conditions of health, it 
well behooves us to consider the tendency to race eleva- 
tion on the one hand or race degeneracy on the other. For 
it is the record of history as to nations that have ceased to 
be, that the earliest signs of decay were those that be- 
token a loss of physical vigor. The forces now operating 
for the injury of public health are more forceful than in 
any age which has preceded it. In this we do not refer to 
the results of squalid wretchedness, which have been quite 
the same in every age, but to those devitalizing and ener- 
vating forces that are active amid high occupations and 
are the outcome of our present civilization. Factory in- 
dustries have become relatively much more prominent 
than laborers iu the field or on the sea. Not cnly do in- 
door occupations cause a greater tax upon physical vigor, 
but modern appliances, instead of relieving, often compli- 
cate the problem. Certain habits, too, have so gained in 
their prominence and potency and in the period in which 
they are acquired as greatly to impair the vigor of popn- 
lation. The sanitarian or the student of social science in 
any of its forms contends amid great disadvantages. 

It would be a comfort if these results could be confined 
to a single generation; but what we now know of the laws 
of heredity gives to them a fearful significance. The gen- 
eration that uses its eyes in reading on the cars and by the 
brilliant light of gas or electricity is sure, not only to cre- 
ate a greater demand for spectacles in the next generation, 
but to multiply indefinitely various forms of imperfect 
vision. The parent who indulges largely in the use of to- 
bacco and who, perhaps, began with his cigaret in child- 
hocd, may survive the slow and insidious effect, but there 
is too often an inheritance of weakened muscle, flabby 
heart. disordered nerve, or over-sensitive brain. The en- 
tailments of alcohol, in all its forms from wine to beer, are 
too numerous to catalog in any single age, and continue 
their influence along the line of posterity. 

It is not that as a rule the heredity shows itself by the in- 
heritance of the very same habit, or by the reproduction of 
the same change of structure; but even this is often the 
case. The child early in life may begin to show morbid 
cravings which culminate in the very same inordinate de- 
sires. Itisalso true even oftener still that the same dis- 
eases are inherited either as a tendency of perverted func- 
tion or as a result of structural change. How often we say: 
““How much the boy resembles his father,’ the same color 
of eye and hair, the same shape of nose, the same general 
contour of features. Even so lungs, liver and heart and 
other organs iuherit size or shape or power, and so the 
changed make-up of the man is the legacy more lasting 
than any conveyed in the last will and testament. 

The effect of evil habits, when not appearing in precisely 
the same form, is not less real or serious. This becoming 
the slave of a habit is sure to produce a weakening of will 
power. There is less stamina of resistance to evil to hand 
down unimpaired, and hence force of character is replaced 
by that yielding mood which falls an easy prey to tempta- 
tion and many a hurtful lust. 

Those who are studying these problems of race are not 
theorists, but find in the facts before them a full support to 
what reason and judgment indicate. 

A recent writer on the influence of town-life, gives com- 
parisons as to the measurement of men of various nation- 
alities, and then shows that ‘‘the loss of physique, of 
muscular tonicity, vital capacity and vital force” are un- 
questionable. As to the influence of bad habits he notices 
especially intemperance, and adds that ‘‘ the various forms 
of impurity smite with devitalizing severity the offspring 
of the third and fourth generations.”’ 

The great deception is that the effects of evil influences 
are not always apparent in the case of the individual ex- 
posed. The young man, well reared in the couvtry, en- 
dures the stress and strain from the bad air of the tene- 
ment house, or that of the factory, so as to get comfortably 
through life, but his children, with a very different stock 
of vital force on hand, do not in many casestheageat death 
is not the realtest of the impairment which has occurred. 
Many of those thus exposed have enough of life to retain it 
even when they have lost vigor for work, and yet by spe- 
cial care are able thus to prolong their days. 

Statistics of such countries as England, Germany and 
France show that these social questions must be met in the 
interests of nationality. It is really these that have given 
such prominence to preventive and sanitary science and 
art. There must be, as faras possible, restraint upon these 
artificial conditions and either their completeinterruptionor 
such adjustment of appliances as will minimize these evils. 
A beginning must be made with home and school life, the 
child followed to adult age, and so taught in some degree 
to appreciate what hygienic care requires. Bad air and 
wrong habits are at present the worst enemies to physical 
life and admit of no adjustment. There must be substitu- 
tion of the good for the bad. 

In the United States some valuable attention is being 
given to these matters, not only by means of boards of 
health and sanitary regulations, but by careful study of 
those influences which depreciate vitality. Even the ex- 
cess of attention now given to athletic games bad its ori- 
gin in the numerous break-downs which happen in pro- 
fessional life. Not only asound but a strong body has 
full as much todo with even professional success as auy 
powers of intellect. The tax upon physical vigor for the 

lawyer, the physician, the minister, the teacher, is enor- 
mous, and he who does not begin with a good stock on 
hand and with some knowledge how to retain or improve 
itisnot apt to get along very well in the present race of 
life. There isa little too much competition nowadays for 
us to be willing to make the start with flabby muscles, 
weakly organs and perverted functions. For a time some 
of our native Americans seem to think it sufficient that we 
are able to import a hardy stock from the various coun- 





tries of Europe; but it has transpired that this replacement 
is not to the advantage of our American civilization and 
that these foreign countries are not at great pains always 
to send us the hardiest of their population. It is high 
time that from a public and social standpoint much more 
classified and governmental attention should be given to 
destroy the pests which injure public health and diminish 
vital powers. The laws of consanguinity, the modes of di- 
minishing evil habits with the young, the prohibition of 
foul air homes, the hygiene of the schools and of factories 
must be taken hold of as a great public interest, essential 
to vational life and progress. 








Science. 


M. A. BLONDEL, in a recent issue of the Bulletin of 
the Geographical Society of Paris, gives an interesting 
description of the island of Bourbon, or, as it is now called, 
Reunion. The island was discovered in 1545 by the Portu- 
guese Mascarerhas, was taken possession of by France in 
1649, and is of elliptic shape, the longer axis running 
northwest and southeast. The greatest length is 71 kilo- 
meters, the greatest width 51. The éntire area is volcanic, 
and seems to have been the work of a volcano which, at 
first situated at the northwest extremity, gradually 
shifted its possession until at last it reached the southeast 
end, where it still remains in activity. The route of this 
volcanois marked by extinct craters, ranged symmetrically 
on both sides of the longer axis, the principal being Mafate, 
Cilaos and Salazie. From these great circles spring the 
three greatest torrents of the island, viz.: Galets, Saint 
Etienne and Midi. The courses of these rivers are separated 
by high mountains, chief among which are Grand Bénard 
(2,970 meters), Cimandef (2,250 meters), Piton de les Neiges 
(3,069 meters) and Salazes (2,150 meters). 





....Professor Hastings, of New Haven, has recently pro- 
cured a number of specimens of the Jena glass, and has 
been able to find among the thirty different species of it 
made, two kinds, which are reasonably hard and free from 
the danger of corrosion, and combine into an ‘object glass 
of nearly perfect achromatism. He has made a lens about 
2%{ inches aperture from this glass, and it performs admi- 
rably. In Germany several lenses have been made from the 
Jena glass, five or six inches in diameter, but this is the 
first one in the United States, we believe. 


...-For several years past fears have been freely ex- 
pressed that the box-forests of Europe are giving out, and 
that the engravers would suffer from the decreased supply. 
A new species has been discovered in South Africa, the 
wood of which is believed to be equal to its long-known 
relative, Burus sempervirens. The new species has been 
named Buxus Macowani by Hooker. One forest covering 
fifteen square miles exists in the Buffalo River Valley,and 
smaller forests have been tound near the coast. It some- 
times has a trunk two feet thick. 


.. . Tisserand has shown that the peculiar shifting of 
the plane of the orbit of Neptune’s satellite deduced by 
Marth from the observations of Hall and others, is easily 
explained by the action of the (probable) ellipticity of the 
planet, if the satellite’s orbit makes a small angle with the 
planet’s equator. 








School and College. 


OF the 107 students in the four classes in Franklin and 
Marshall College, 100 are regular communicant members 
of the Church. There never was a time in the history of this 
college, the second oldest in Pennsylvania, when the pro- 
portion of professing Christians was so large. There isa 
regular congregation established in the institutions (Col- 
lege and Seminary), composed of the students, professors 
and their families, and a few families from outside. The 
clerical professors are associate pastors, one being pastor 
in chief; and the elders and deacons are elected from the 
students of the College and Theological Seminary. Regu- 
Jar service is held in the chapel every Sunday, and the 
communion is regularly observed. A regular catechetical 
class is maintained, and students who are not members of 
the Church have the option of attending it to receive in- 
struction in the Catechism. From this class those who are 
prepared, and who give evidence of sincerity, upon appli- 
cation and examination before the consistory, are received 
into the communion of the Church. This examination 
relates not only to their knowledge of the Christian faith, 
but to the experience of it in their hearts. This instruc- 
tion isin addition to and separate from the regular in- 
struction of the students in the Greek New Testament 
every Sunday morning. Several prayer-meetings are 
maintained among the students in different sections week- 
ly; anda Y. M. C. A. is organized, which embraces a large 
proportion of the students, and holds a regular monthly 
Concert of Missions, and by committees performs religious 
work, such as holding meetings for prayer ind praise at 
the prison, etc. 


....-The Regents of the Michigan State University have 
appointed Prof. John Dewey, now Professor of Philoso- 
phy in the Minnesota State University, to the Chair of 
Philosophy, made vacant by the death of Prof. George S. 
Morris. The resignation of Dr. C. H. Stowell, professor of 
histology, bas been accepted, also that of Prof. J. W. 
Langley from the chair of general chemistry and metal- 
lurgy. 





....The Tome Seminary for girls, which was recently 
funded by a gift of $1,000,000 from Jacob Tome, has been 
formally organized at Port Deposit, Md., by the election of 
Mrs. Evelyn Tome as president, Jacob Tome, treasurer, 
and Thomas C. Bond, secretary. Securities amounting to 
$250,000 were handed over as the first installment on the 
donation. 
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Personalities. 


OFTEN are we reminded that those artists of song or 
the dance, from whom popularity and the gay world may 
long since have turned away, are not gone over to the 
majority, in spite of the flight of eneades. The beautiful 
Palm-Tree Villa on the shores of the‘da.é‘terranean shel- 
ters a stout and blonde old lady, who was once the brilliant 
prima donna,Sophie Cruvelli,now the widowed Viscountess 
Vigier. Her peculiar craze in old age still is her musie,as that 
ofthe Countess de Chambrun is the drama. She is very de- 
voted to the arts of the toilet, and delights in the most ec- 
centric of hats and bonnets, as well as the most aerial and 
youthful of ball dresses. To see her in pale pink tulle and 
roses in the evening, or ina Directoire hat with a brim as 
big as a parasol in the daytime, is a sight to behold. Tho 
she is over sixty she insists upon continuing young,not with 
the youth of womanhood, but with that of immature girl- 
hood. She is sweetly playful, goes to fancy balls as 
Goethe’s Gretchen, or Shakespeare’s Ophelia, and if she 
continues in her present course may end by assuming the 
character of a ten-month-old baby. Withal, she is a good- 
natured and kindly soul, very hospitable, and only tuo 
eager to offer the remnants of her once splendid, but now 
vanished talent to the service of charity. We have recently 
heard respecting her performance of Marguerite at Nice 
for the benefit of the poor. Hercostumes, made by Worth, 
and all in the richest materials, cost 3240 each. Her son, 
the present Viscount, is greatly annoyed by his mother’s 
freaks. Cruvelli was, probably, the most capricious and 
extravagant singer of her date. 


.... Mr. R. H. Stoddard, the poet, is about again, tho he 
moves in a somewhat groping way. How far the opera- 
tion for cataract was successful it is too early to say, as 
his eye is still too inflamed for use. He wears spectacles 
for the first time in his life and shows the effects of his hos- 
pital confinement. He had an experience the other day, 
over which he laughs heartily. He wascrossipg an up- 
town street when two bunco-steerers tackled him. The 
usual questions were asked and the men were quickly dis- 
missed. The amusing circumstance to Mr. Stoddard was 
that they should have taken him for a country bumpkin. 
“ T began,” he said, ‘‘ to walk thestreets of New York in 

18385, and to be approached by bunco-steerers in 1889 is a 
little too much.”’ 


... Mr. Douglas Sladen, the Australian poet, now intbis 
country, has been invited by the Royal Scottish Society of 
Literature to deliver the opening address at their next 
session. He will be followed by Henry Irving, the Mar- 
guess of Bute and others. 





- Petbtes. 


Morto for a demonstrator in anatomy: de mortuis 
nil nisi bone ’em. 





....[t is when the Young Idea first begins to shoot that 
a litt.e learning is a dangerous thing.—Life. 


...-The man who objects to circus advertising says that. 
Washington never told a lie; so did P. T. Barnum. 


...-Nowis the time to tell the children with pride that 
Washington could not tell a lie, even when he saw one. 


.... It is a little girl of five who makes the discovery that 
the shad is a porcupine turned inside out.—Boston 
Transcript. 


....She: ‘What kind of a typewriter do you prefer, a 
caligraph or a Hammond?” He: ‘I think I prefer a 
blonde.”,—New Orleans Picayune. 


....ltis asked in Chicago whether George Washington’s 
carriage, to be exhibited at the New York Centennial, is the 
original hack he took at the cherry tree. 


.... Friend: “ Do you live happily with your husband ?” 
Muscular Female: ** Of course I do. I'd like to see him 
try not to live happily with me.’”’—Te.wvas Siftings. 


....Would it not be a genuine char-i-table act if some 
steward of the Lord’s bounty should send us $30 with which 
to buy fifty chairs and a neat table for this struggling 
church ?—Church-building Quarterly. 


...¢«Dude: “ Remember I’m wery particular about me 
trousers, oou know—waat them to fit neatly over the calf, 
doncherno ?” Tailor (with malicious intent): ** If they 
don’t fit the calf you needn’t take them.’”—New York 
World. 


-...Doctor: “I see just what’s the matter with you. 
You need something strengthening. Kat a plate of oat- 
meal, boiled, every morning for breakfast.’’ Patient: “1 
do, Doctor.”’ Doctor (equal to the occasion): ‘Then leave 
it off.’—Yankee Blade. 


--..Cooked apple pomace has been fed to swine with ex- 
cellent results. The bucolic paper which makes this an- 
nouncement very innocently asks: ‘‘ Have any of our read- 
ers tested it in this direction ?”’ The editor of that paper 
will get himself disliked if he asks many more such ques- 
tions as this.— Boston Transcript. 


-...There was a young fellow named Cholmondeley, 
Who looked on his future most glolmouJeley 
For, with income exhausted, 
His prospects seemed frausted, 
And he mused on the bitter fact dolmondeley. 
—Exchange. 
--..Grace (from a booming Western town, continuing 
conversation): ‘‘ And our new cable line is just simply im- 
mense. You should see it in operation, and especially on 
the incline—steep as a toboggan cbute, ye know.”’ Kate: 
“Gracious! what would they do in case the rope would 
break on a downward trip?” Grace (With enthusiasm): 
Do! Why they’d have a temporary track built for them 
to run on by the time they reached the bottom, Talk about 
*nterprise |” —Harper’s Bazar, 





OFFICIAL PROGRAM. 


THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE INAUGURA- 
TION OF GEORGE WASHINGTON AS FIRST PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 








WEDNESDAY, APRIL 17TH. 

I. Formal opening of the Loan Exhibition of Historical Por- 
traits and Relics in the Assembly Rooms of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, at 8:30 p.m. The Loan Exhibition will be open to 
the public on Thursday, April 18th, and remain open, Sundays 
excepted, from 10 A.M. to 6 P.M.,and from 7 P. M. to 10 P. M., 
until Wednesday, May 8th. Admission fee, fifty cents. 

MonpDay, APRIL 297TH. 

II. The Naval Parade will take place in New York Harbor, 
from 11 A. M. tol P.M. 

The Governors, Commissioners of States, and other guests 
with ladies invited by the Committee on States and the members 
of the General Committee will embark at 9:30 A. M., on the 
steamer “ Erastus Wiman” at ferry slip foot of West Twenty- 
third Street, New York City, to receive the President, and to 
meet the President’s steamer off Elizabethport. Admittance by 
special Blue ticket. 

On the arrival of President Harrison and the Cabinet officers, 
and other officials of distinction, at Elizabethport, at 11 o’clock 
Monday morosing, the party will at once embark for New York 
City. The President and immediate Suite will be received by 
the Committee on Navy, and under their direction will embark 
on the President’s steamer provided by that Committee. 

The steamer “Sirius,” under the management of the Com- 
mittee on Navy, willreceive at Elizabethport other guests and 
official personages of the Presidential party who cannot be ac- 
commodated on the President's steamer. Admission to steamer 
* Sirius” will be by Red ticket. The line of United States ships 
of war, yachts and steamboats will be formed in the upper Bay 
under Admiral David D. Porter, U. 8S. N., as Chief Marshal, and 
will be reviewed by the President. 

On the arrival of the Presidential party in the East River, op- 
posite Wall Street, a barge manned by acrew of ship masters 
from the Marine Society of the Port of New York, with Captain 
Ambrose Snow, President of that Society, as coxswain, will row 
the President ashore. The crew of the barge that rowed Presi- 
dent Washington from Elizabethport to the foot of Wall Street 
were members of the same Society. The steamers * Erastus 
Winman” and “Sirius,” prior tothe debarkation of the Presi- 
dent, willland at Pier 16, Wall Street, the euests for the recep- 
tion at the Equitable Building, and proceed with the remaining 
passengers to West Twenty-third Street Ferry and West Twen- 
ty-second Street. 

lil. On arriving at the foot of Wall Street the President of the 
United States will be received by the Governor of the State of 
New York, the Mayor of the City of New York, the Hon. Ham- 
ilton Fish, President of the Committee, and William G. Hamil- 
ton, Chairman of the Committee on States. 

The President and other guests will then be escorted to the 
Equitable Building, where a reception and collation will be 
tendered them by the Committee on States. 

The reception procession will be formed as follows; 

Brevet Lt.-Col. Fioyd Clarkson, Marshal, 
Band 5th Regt. U.S. Artillery. 
Three foot batteries 5th Regt. U.S. Artillery. 

New York Commandery of the Loyal Legion. 
Commanders of Posts of the Grand Army of the Republic in 
counties of New York and Kings. 

Cappa’s Band. 

Uniformed Battalion of Veterans ith Regt. N. G. 8. N. Y. 
Uniformed Veteran Militia Associations of New York and 
Brooklyn. 

Band of the General Service, U. 8. Army. 

Society of the Sons of the Revolution. 

The General Committee of the Centennial Celebration. 

The President of the United States, the Governor of the State 
of New York, the Mayor of the City of New York, and the Hon. 
Hamilton Fish, President of the Committee, flanked by the 
barge crew from the Marine Society of the Port of New York. 

The Vice-President ot the United States and Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York. 

The Secretaries of State, Treasury, War and Navy of the 
United States. 

The Secretary of the Interior, the Postmaster-General, the At- 
torney-General and the Secretary of Agriculture of the United 
States. 

The Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The Associate Justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States and Judges of other Federal Courts. 

The Governors of States, taking precedence in the order of ad- 
mission of their States into the Union. 

The official representation of the Senate of the United States. 

The official representation of the House of Representatives of 
the United States. 

The Governors of Territories and President of the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, taking precedence in 
the order of their territorial governments. 

The Admiral of the Navy; General Sherman; the Major-Gen- 
eral commanding the Army; and officers of the Army and Navy 
who by name have received the thanks of Congress. 

The official representation of the Society of the Cincinnati. 

The Chief Judge and Judges of the Court of Appeals of the 
State of New York. 

The Presiding Justice and Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York and Judges of other Courts of Record within 
the City cf New York. 

The Legislature of the State of New York. 

The State Officers of the State of New York. 

Judges and Justices of other Courts in the City of New York. 

The Board of Aldermen of the City of New York. 

Heads of Departments in the City of New York. 

Mayor of the City of Brooklyn. 

The Board of Aldermen of the City of Brooklyn. 

The Foreign Consuls at New York and officers of the Army and 
Navy of the United States. 

Invited guests, without special order of precedence. 

The distance from the landing at the foot of Wall Street to the 
Equitable Building being but a few blocks, the procession will 
proceed on foot from the landing at Wall Street to the Equitable 
Building, carriages being only provided for the President and 
his immediate party. At the reception in the Equitable Build- 
ing the President with his Cabinet, the Governors of the States, 
the Governor of the State of New York and tbe Mayor of the 
City of New York will have presented to them the guests who 
will pass and bow to the President and party without shaking 
hauds (as was the custom at the reception of Washington in 
1789). The reception will last from 2 to 3:30 o’clock. Admission 
only by Buff ticket. 

IV. From 4 to 5:30 o’clock a public reception will be given to 
the President of the United States in the Governor's Room in 
the City Hall; the President, the Governor of the State of New 
York, and the Mayor of the City of New York proceeding under 


At the steps of the City Hall a representation of girls from the 
Public Schools will assemble and welcome the President of the 
United States. 

V. In the evening at nine o’clock the Centennial Ball will be 
given inthe Metropolitan Opera House. The followiug is the 
program: 

The Mayor of the City of New York, as host and as Chairman 
of the Committee on the Centennial Celebration of the Inaugu- 
ration of George Washington as President of the United States, 
to arrive at the Metropolitan Opera House at a quarter past ten 
P. M., and at half-past ten to receive the President of the United 
States and other distinguished guests. 

The President to be brought to the Bal) by the Chairman of 
the Committee on Entertainment, accompanied by the Governor 
of the State of New York and Mrs. Harrison, the Vice-President 
and Mrs. Morton, the Lieutenant-Governor and Mrs. Jones. 
The Manager of the Ball to meet the President at his carriage 
and conduct him into the building, where the formal reception 
by the Mayor will take place. 

After the reception the guests above named will be conducted 
to the floor in the following order, escorted by a guard of honor: 
The Mayor, The President, The Governor. 

The Vice-President and Mrs. Harrison. 
The Lieutenant-Governor and Mrs. Morton. 
The President of the General Committee and Mrs. Jones. 

In front of the President’s box the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Entertainment will present to the President the Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee and the members of the Com- 
mittee on Entertainment and of the Committee on Plan and 
Scope. 

After the presentation the opening Quadrille will be formed 
by the Manager of the Ball. 

At Midnight the President and party will be escorted in the 
above order to the supper roium, which order will be observed 
on returning. The serving of wine will cease at one o’clock 
A.M., in compliance with the law. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 30TH. 


VI. Services of Thanksgiving, pursuant to the Proclamation 
of the President, will be held in the churches in New York and 
throughout the country at 9 4.m., being the hour at which relig- 
ious services were held in New York City on April 50th, 1789. 

VII. A special service of thanksgiving will be held in St. 
Paul’s Chapel at nine o’clock, which the President anc other 
distinguished guests will attend. This service wiil be conduct- 
ed by the Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of 
New York, as the service on the day of Washington’s Inaugura- 
tion in 1789 was conducted by the Bishop of New York, the Right 
Rey. Samuel Provoost. Admission only by Lavender ticket. 

The Committee of the Vestry of Trinity Church will meet the 
President at the Vesey Street gate and escort him to the west 
porch of the chapel, where he will be received by the rector and 
the full vestry. The President will then be escorted to the 
Washington pew, and on his withdrawal from the chapel the 
vestry will escort him to the west porch, where he will be re- 
ceived by the Committee on Literary Exercises. 

The services at St. Paul’s Chapel will be as follows: 
Processional Hymn. 

Our Father, etc. 

Psalm lxxxv. 

First Lesson, Eccles. xliv. 

Te Deum. 

Second Lesson, St. John viii. 

Benedicite. 

. Creed and Prayers. 

. Address by the Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, Bishop of New 
York. 

10. Recessional Hymn. 

VIII. At the close of the religious services, at 9:45 a.m., the 
President and party will proceed to the Sub-Treasury Building, 
at the corner of Wall and Nassau Streets, the scene of the Inau- 
guration ceremony on April 30th, 1789, where the Literary Exer- 
cises will take place. These exercises will begin at 10 a.m., and 
will consist of an Invocation by the Rev. Richard 8. Storrs, D.D., 
LL.D.; a Poem by John Greenleaf Whittier; an Oration by 
Chauncey Mitchell Depew, LL.D.; an Address by the President 
of the United States, and the Benediction by the Most Rev. 
Michael Augustine Corrigan, Archbishop of New York. 

IX. At the conclusion of the Literary Exercises the President 
and members of the Cabinet,the Chief-Justice and Associate 
Justices of the United States will be driven to the Reviewing 
Stand at Madison Square to review the parade. Other guests 
will be carried to the reviewing stands by a special train on the 
Third Avenue Elevated Railroad, which will start at Hanover 
Square,and run tothe Twenty-third Street station. 

X. While the Literary Exercises are taking place the Military 
will move from the head of Wall Street and Broadway. The 
Column, under Major-General John M. Schofield, U. S. A., as 
Chief Marshal, will be composed of the Cadets from the Military 
Academy of West Point, the Naval Cadets from Annapolis, the 
Troops of the Regular Army and Navy,and the National Guard 
of each State in the order in which the States ratified the Con- 
stitution or were admitted into the Union. These will be fol- 
lowed by the Military Order of the Loyal Legion and the posts of 
the Grand Army of the Republic. 

XI. The route of the procession will be up Broadway to Wa- 
verly Place, through Waverly Place to Fifth Avenue, up Fifth 
Avenue to Fourteenth Street, throueh Fourteenth Street to 
Union Square, around Union Square (saluting the statue of 
Washington) to Fifteenth Street, through Fifteenth Street to 


Fifth Avenue and up Fifth Avenue to Fifty-seventh Street. The 
Reviewing Stand will be on the East side of Fifth Avenue on 
a ag Square, extending from Twenty-third to Twenty-sixth 
Streets. 

1. On the West side of Fitth Avenue from Twenty-fourth to 
Twenty-fifth Streets. " 

2. On the West side of Fifth Avenue from Fortieth to Forty- 
second Streets. : 

3. On the North side of Washington Square. 

4. On the East side of Broadway at the City Hall Park. 

X11. The Centennial Banquet will take place at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House at 6:50 P.M. n 

XIII. At 8 P. M. there willbe, at the Reviewing Stand, Madison 
Square, a free open-air Concert of vocal and instrumenta) mu- 
sic, under the auspices of the German Americans of New York. 

XIV. Dating the evening there will be a general illumination 
of the city and display of fireworks in the following localities: 

Tompkins Square, Canal Street Park, Washington Square, 
Union Square, Fifty-ninth Street and Eighth Avenue, Mount 
Morris Park, East River Park (Rightieth Street), Washington 
Heights, and in the 'l'wenty-third and Twenty-fourth Wards. 


WEDNESDAY, May Ist. 
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WASHINGTON. 


It is not correct to say that George Washington has 
been so canonized, so made an object of veneration, so 
put into the clouds and surrounded with a halo, that we 
no longer see the real George Washington whom Putnam 
and Leeand Jefferson saw, but a creation of fancy and a 
bundle of myths. There is only one possible myth that 
has attached itself to his name, the story of the cherry 
tree, which may or may notbetrue. We simply can- 
not authenticate and do not know where Mr. Weems got 
it. Even bebind the doubtful story is the fact that George 
Washington’s character for integrity made it credible, 
It was the kind of story. that would very likely be 
invented and believed of him. 

Religions, true or false, have the best men known to 
their age as their founders. Moses, Buddha, Jesus, Mo- 
hammed—no bigher ideals than these men were or are 
believed to have been, are admitted by their followers to 
have existed. But this is not true of nations. Whether 
we take the Greece or Rome of legend or of Empire, 
whether Agamemnon or Alexander, Romulus or Cesar, 
the founders of these and other nations may have been 
great men; but they are not both great and good, Of 
Washington alone, the Father of our Country, is it true 
that he was both. 

We cannot say that this or that made Washington 





great. It was the concurrence of all his qualities, each 
admirable, that makes him our ideal. 

He was a soldier—-already the best soldier in the colo- 
nies when he was first called to Cambridge. No man 
had had his experience in French and Jndian wars. He 
had gained the training in actual warfare which taugbt 
him how tocommand mep and achieve results. He had 
received the special training which a soldier of those 
days could secure, that of an engimeer. Then he knew 
the colonies as no other man did. He bad seen more of 
the country, and better appreciated its possible future 
than did any other man. His service as soldier and sur- 
veyor gave him asense of North and South, East and 
West, such as enabled him to take a general’s view of the 
needs of every section, and command the armies which 
must defend, not Virginia alone, but Massachusetts and 
Georgia. 

He had the physical and material qualities needed for 
his providential work. Nature gave him a powerful 
frame. He was like Saul, taller than his associates. 
Lafayette said he never saw so Jarge hands on sny other 
man. He had the body which could not only endure 
great labor, but the air of mastery which inspired invol- 
untary respect, if not awe. Then he was the richest 
man in these colonies, the Vanderbilt or Astor of his 
day. Hecould afford to serve his country without wages. 
Bis wealth he had, in large part, acquired by his prac- 
tical sagacity and enterprise. He knew where the growth 
of the country was going to be, and invested wisely and 
developed his distant holdings vigorously. The West 
owes its early opening more to George Washington, per- 
haps, than to any other man. The rushing thousands 
now entering Oklahoma had George Washington for 
their father. He was the man who in our day would 
have projected Pacific railroads and opened new states 
to hardy settlers. 

He was aman of immense vigor. His pictures show 
an almost preternaturully placid expression; but he was 
a man of strong, tho controlled passions. He could, 
when wise, get very indignant and let his temper go and 
use strong and angry words. He needed all bis vigorous 
resolution to sustain him, not only in the terrible winter 
of Valley Forge, but against the cabals or treasons of 
Conway, or Gates, ur Arnold, and the impotence of a 
fugitive Congress which had no power to collect a penny 
of taxes and was often more ready to interfere with im- 
pertinence than to help with sympathy. It required 
unfailing courage, supported by an indomitable wil] 
ani an undiscouraged faith to carry him through that 
black night of sorrow and struggle, irradiated at its begin- 
ning and its end by the evacuation of Boston and the 
surrender of Yorktown. No other man’s strong heart 
could have led our armies and our coloni¢s safely out of 
that terrible conflict. 

He was a man of wisdom—mecore a general than a hero 
of battles. He could fight battles. Yorktown was a 
victory of his own conception, and Boston and Trenton 
and Princeton and Germantown and Monmouth are to 
his credit. But much more than that, it was his duty to 
keep the British forces isolated, to watch their head- 
quarters in New York, to direct the campaign all over 
the country. No man but the hero who had first proved 
his prowess at Braddock’s Defeat and at Fort Du Quesne, 
had the full confiaence of the army and the people. His 
pre-eminent wisdom showed itself most clearly when, 
against the influence of the strongest men in his state 
he persuaded Virginia to adopt the new Constitution ot 
the United States. He saw more clearly than any one 
else that it was no question of tbis or that feature in the 
Constitution, but whether we were to be a nation or not. 
No constitution meant no nation, and no nation meant 
anarchy and ruin. 

George Washington’s commanding quality was his 
absolute, unselfish integrity. It is tne greatest blessing 
that the generations of our children could receive in 
their education into patriotism to bave such an ideal 
man set before them—a man who could not tell a lie, 
who made no political schemes, who knew no party 
methods, who knew no party, to whom patriotism was 
sanctified into the service of God and right, whose 
fatherly love would take no pay out of his country’s 
coffers, who rejected with scorn the offer of the name 
of king, who modestly depreciated his abilities and la- 
bors, who loved the retirement of his own home more 
than the splendors of state, who was so devoid of ambi 
tion that he had to be forced by the imperative concur- 
rence of the popular voice to the position which no one 
else could fill, who condemncd the institution of sla- 
very, and who worshiped God. That such a man should 
have led our armies; that such a man should have pre- 
sided over the Convention which gave us our Constitu- 
tion ; that such a man should have been unanimously 
elected our first President, and unanimously re-elected, 
and should then have declined a third election, which 
would have been unanimous ; that, putting his trust in 
God, he gave all he had to give of life and substance to 
his country; that such a man should have been the 
Father of his Country and the ideal of all its succeeding 
citizens, is a boon from Gud which no other land can 
claim. France boasts of Napoleon. We thank God for 
Washington. Tne ideal and pursuit of France is glory. 
Let the ideal and pursuit of our succeeding generations 
be that of Washington—integrity, patriotism and honor, 
‘Ten God and the centuries will take care of the glory. 





WASHINGTON AS A SOLDIER. 

IF injustice continues to be done to the memory of 
Wasbirgton in any respect it is to his fame as a soldier, 

The New Eogland men who had originally nominated 
and voted for him as Commander-in-Chief could not see 
how much his skill and military ability had to do with 
the evacuatiom,,.; Boston. Conway’s cabal, fomented 
by Gates and which aimed at the elevation of that pom- 
pous braggart to Washington’s place, was favored in 
Massachusetts by both the Adamses, 

In the way of victories Washington had to bis credit 
only Trenton and Princeton, and they were soon clouded 
by Brandywine, Germantown and the terrible winter at 
Valley Forge. As we run over the entire series of mili- 
tary operations conducted by Washington we find him 
in the splendor of victory only at Boston, in the coup de 
force at Trenton and Princeton, at Monmouth, York- 
town and in the final crowning result of the War. 
Public opinion may have been unconsciously in- 
fluenced by the feeling that it is not altogether natural 
to associate the idea of a great soldier with a man so 
evenly developed, so balanced in all his faculties and so 
great in his moral subordination. Yet it could not have 
been a mere burst of exaggerated enthusiasm which led 
Frederick the Great, who of all men was least likely to 
mistake laborious success for an inspiration of genius, 
to send Washingtonafter Trenton a sword bearing the 
famous inscription, ‘‘ From the oldest General in Eu- 
rope to the greatest general in the world.” 

We have succeeded in rescuing tbe hero’s portrait 
from the dull monotony which the humdrum inventions 
of a story-telling clergyman imposed on the public. We 
know him now asa man who enjoyed a hearty laugh, 
who was fond of ladies’ society, of the dance and social 
gallantry, and in whose silent self-control burned the la- 
tent fire of strong passion. 

He came of good military stock. The soldier was 
strong in him as a boy, when he marshaled and drilled 
his young mates, He was surrounded with a military 
atmosphere ia his brother’s house, which eventually be- 
came his own, and which teok its name from the E iglish 
Adwiral Vernon, with whom that brother served. His 
imagination was fired with Fairfax’s tales and formed to 
Fairfax’s model, For the kind of soldiering Le was des- 
tined to do there was no school in Europe as gocd as the 
duty he was employed in against the French and Ir- 
dians. Even the work of the surveyor was a sctooling 
every modern tactician will recognize. It was in much 
such a scboul as this in the far West that Sheridan was 
trained. The skirmish line and tactics, as dev: loped in 
the American army and suggested by the kiud of service 
required here, attracted the a'tention of Baron Steuben, 
and became through him the germ of ¢4e skirmish line 
which is now such a formidable part of the taciics of 
the German army. 

In judging Washington’s claim as a soldier the old 
and established maxim comes into view that victories 
are not war—Victoire c'est ne pas la guerre. There is 
more to it than this, and with this other larger patt 
Washington, in common with many great soldiers in 
circumstances like his, had much to do. Tbe conoitions 
of the military problem, so far as its ultimete terms 
were concerned, were in his favor; or would be if he 
could secure the country from subjugation by enough 
to develop them. Toe immediate conditions were de- 
pressing to the last degree. There was little to make an 
army of—no cannon, no guns, no ammunition, no 
mears, machinery or manufaccori¢s to produce military 
supplies. There were mep enough to fill the ranks, 
but no officers to drill the companies, still fewer to 
command the regiments, and fewer still to officer the 
brigades and divisions. There was hardly any govern- 
ment; no War Office, no Treasury, and nothing more 
potent than an Advisory Congress and a General Com- 
mittee, sitting without power and withcut credit, 

Washington as a soldier must be judged by the kind of 
soldiering hehadtodo. Judged in this way he willrank 
very high. ‘He had the personal endowments which 
from the days when Agamemnon stood forth as ‘“ the 
leader of men” bave been rated among the primary 
qualities of the soldier. His personal presence was com- 
manding. inspiring and winning. Even Hamilton was 
awed by him. Every soldier felt that quality in him for 
which we have no other word than godlike. He stood 
in the majesty of his six feet two inches of symmetrical 
and perfected manhood; his frame inured by hard ser- 
vice and his almost unrivaled strength disciplined by 
manly exercise; his arms long, his hands large, his 
eyes Well apart —the ideal of courage, endurance, 
strength and leadership in times of trial, when opportu- 
nities for brilliant achievement were few and the routine 
ef service was the dull, heavy work of resisting a supe- 
rior force. 

The general lines of the military policy which prom- 
ised success were laid down for bim from the beginning 
by the course of events at Boston. Burgoyne’s fate had 
demonstrated that any British force off its base of sup- 
port by the fleet on the seaboard, would have sooner or 
later to surrender to the people in arms, 

Brilliant campaigning and victory wrung from pitched 
battles were not10 be thought of in such conditions. But 
it is the glory of Washington and the key to his fame 
as a soldier that he organized and led the country in the 
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resistance it could make best, and was crowned at last 
with the military triumph to which all bis plans led. 





PRESIDENT WASHINGTON. 


Ir is to the perpetual honor of George Washington that 
he was unanimously elected the first President of the 
Cnited States, and that with the same unanimity he 
was re-elected, and that his third unanimous election 
was prevented only by his refusal to serve. Even so 
two of the electors would vote for no other man. No 
subsequent ‘‘era of good-fellowship” could offer any 
comparison with this unique mark of confidence in 
George Washington. Even Lincoln and Grant were not 
elected by any such concurrence of all parties, 

From the beginning of our national life, dating from 
the adoption of the Constitution, the divergences of two 
parties appeared, which did not reach their conclusion 
until settled bv the War cf Secession. It was only with 
the greatest difficulty that the Constitution was adopted. 
At the last pressure bad to be put on North Carolina 
and Rhode Island to induce them to give their adhesion. 
They were treated as foreign stat«s, on whose exports 
duty was to be collected. Rhode Island came near being 
partitioned between Massacbusetts and Connecticut. 
One party, headed by Hamilton. strongly favored the 
strengthening of the central national government; the 
other, led oy Jefferson, feared the weakening of the 
powers of the states. Washington inclined to the 
former policy; and it isa proof of the largeness of his 
vision that he could look beyond the limits of Virginia 
ani the local jealousies of colonies, and see that we 
must have a nation first, or we would soon have no in- 
dependent states. The history of the century has proved 
that Washington was right. 

Washington felt himself to be the President not of a 
party but of the Union. He did what no other man 
could have done, put thechief representatives of both 
views in his Cabinet. It was harder for him, but it was 
bettér for the country. He taught these leaders that 
the first duty of citizens was not partisanship but patri- 
otism. The people so recognized him, and the hot- 

headed representatives of the antagonistic political 
schools restrained their conflicts in his presence until 
eight years had snffived to give the nation experience of 
its new government and to assure its permanency. 
This was the inestimable service rendered by him, who, 
having proved himself ‘: first in war,” also earned the no- 
bler honor of being “‘ first in peace.” 

Washington could not escape detraction. His procia- 
mation of neutrality toward France while it saved the 
United States from being drawn into the vortex of the 
French Revolution and initiated our policy of non inter- 
ference in foreign politics, yet aroused great anger, 
which was increased by the concessions of the treaty 
with England. It is not pleasant to read that he was 
called the Stepfather of bis Country and pursued with 
contemptible forgeries and slanders. But the people 
never believed them. He retired with the veneration of 
the nation and the world, the greatest President we have 
ever had, with whose wisdom and devotion we couple 
the name of but one other man, Abraham Lincoln. 


+> 


WASHINGTON AS A CHURCHMAN. 


IT is a very remarkable fact, considering what a pub- 
lic character George Washington was, that it is yet a 
question undecided whether he was acommunicsnt in tke 
Church. That we know 60 little of Shakespeare is not 
strange, for no one thought of him as aman of mark. He 
was a player, and it was not suspected by his associates 
that the greatest genius the English language, or perbaps 
any language can boast, was their companion, and it 
never occurred to them to make record for the future of 
hislifeand character. But every one knew that George 
Washington was the foremost man of his country, and 
every American believed him to be the foremost man in 
the world, It would seem as if no corner of his history 
would have been unrummaged before his death; as if 
the curiosity of biographers and friends would have 
asked every possible question of him and his household, 
and would Lave put on record the whole diary of his 
life. And yet, on one of the most important matters 
that concern a man’s life, it is to-day a problem unsettled 
just what was his relation to the Christian Church. 

Being a Virginian, a member of one of the leading 
families of the state, his relations were, almost as a mat- 
ter of course, with the Protestant Episcopal Church, of 
which he wasa faithful and devout attendant. And 
yet Bshop White, wao knew him well, says he never 
knew him to partake of the communion, and believed 
that he was not acommunicant. He never heard him 
say he was not a communicant, and never questioned 
him on his personal religious life; but his negative evi- 
dence is entitled to weight which would seem to be su- 
perior to almost any positive evidence. But there is 
not a little other evidence, purporting to come from 
those who saw him commune in Episcopal or Presbyte- 
rian churches. Dr. Cuyler tells our readers the tradi- 
tion in his family, and Bishop Perry has published it as 
a fact in Taz INDEPENDENT, that he was a communicant, 
as he was a vestryman, in the Epispopal Church. It is 
not so strange as it might seem that the fact should be 








| in God to whose care he committed the interests of a 


his alliance was, the layman had little space for 
active Christian work allotted to him. The spheres of 
Christian effort now opened were then closed, and it 
was only in the privacy of one’s devotion, and in the in- 
tegrity of one’s devout conduct that his Christian char- 
acter found exercise. He might even have been a com- 
municant and yet not often communed. Whether or 
not he had actually ever been confirmed in the Episco- 
pal Church will probably always remain a matter of 
doubt. 

While we wish we knew positively that he was a 
member of a Christian church, we do know well enough 
what is of more importance, that he was a devout be- 
liever and worshiper. He was not tainted with the un- 
belief of Jefferson and Franklin and Paine, or the 
French infidelity of his day. We know him not from 
formal and perfunctory expressions in public docu- 
ments, bunt from his constant and unstudied recognition 
of divine providence and his humble prayers for divine 
help and guidance. It is not simply true that he pro- 
fessed to believe in the Christian relizion—that is noth- 
ing, or, at least, very little; but he had a profound faith 


country that was dearer to him than life. 

Yet further, his whole life was the product.of the 
Christian religion. He was a humble man, one who 
always thought himself much overrated. He wasaman 
of great purity, of a temper that forgave and bore no 
malice, and, most of all, a man as nearly unselfish in 
his labors for the people God had intrusted to his care 
as it is given to man to be. Of him it could be said that 
he pleased not himself. It would appear as if the Beat- 
itudes described his character. Indeed, the character 
his fellow-citizens discovered in him and attributed to 
him was pre-eminently the Christian character. Other 
men of his time of whom we have spoken no one thought 
of as Christian. No one thought of Washington as 
anything else. It was because of this finely developed 
Christian character that he stands so high above them. 
The ideal of our nation, found in the Father of his 
Country, is the Christian idea). 
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WASHINGTON AND HARRISON. 


PRESIDENT WASHINGTON opened the first century of 
our Constitutional Gevernment; President Harrison 
opens the second. The history of the development of 
our Republic lies between them. The first President of 
the first century, in bis inaugural address, declared that 
the “ preservation of liberty and the destiny of the re- 
publican model of government” were ‘staked on the 
experiment intrusted to the people of the United States.” 
The first President of the second century, in his inaugu- 
ral address, showed, how great asuccess this experiment 
had been. The ‘* weak but wisely ordered young na- 
tion” of thirteen states which then “fringed our Atlan- 
tic seaboard” and ‘ looked undauntedly down the cen- 
tury” has become a strong and mighty nation of ‘‘ thirty- 
eight populous and prosperous states,” stretching from 
ocean to ocean and from lakes to gulf. We no longer 
speak of our form of government as an experiment, but 
as a permanent achievement. We look confidently 
down the second century and see greater opportunities 
and a still more glorious future before us. 

When our first President was inaugurated some of the 
ablest of the statesmen of that trying period had littie faith 
in republicanism. To Washington himself it was an ex- 
periment ; to Madison it was a bold advance into a ‘‘wil- 
derness without a single footstep to guide us.” But the 
briefest period of trial gave complete assurance to the 
most doubtful, and the third President, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, iu his inaugural, pronounced it the ‘‘ strongest gov- 
ernment on earth.” It was with amazement that the 
political world looked on and sawa great people not 
only, as Lord Brougham expresses it, ‘‘ emancipating 
themselves, but governing themselves without even a 
monarchy to control or an aristocracy to restrain them,” 





statesmen of the old country a hundred yearsago. Now 
that a century of wondrous history lies back of it, dem- 
ocratic government is no longer a question of practica- 
bility; it is simply a question of expediency. It is not 
the divine right of princes that is recognized to-day as 
the source of political power, but the divine right of 
people. Monarchical ideas have been undermined. 


archby, is really a self-governed nation. It has adapted 
the ideas for which our Washington stood, and profited 


and its greatest statesman, Mr. Gladstone, in a forecast 


** something may be conceded to the principle of birth.” 





in doubt. In his day, and in the Church where 


The idea of self-government was a chimera to the. 


Our foe of a century ago, tho still nceminally a mon- 


by the ‘‘ experiment” which he so bravely undertook; 


of what is shortly to come in the development of self- 
government in the mother-country, quietly observes that 


Washington could hardly have anticipated such a 
mighty revolution in political ideas as the result of the - 
“experiment” to which he gave heart, soul and strength 
a hundred years ago. Concessions were from the “ prin- 
ciple of birth” in his day; now they are to the ‘‘principle 
of birth.” Kings and queens and earls and lords con- 
tinue, but they continue by the good grace of the sov- 
ereign people. It is the people who wield the scepter; 
and even if our nation were to be blotted out, ‘‘ gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people and for the people” 


President Harrison will stand, April 80th, 1889, on the 
very piece of granite on which President Washington 
stood, April 30th, 1789; but none of the circumstances 
which surrounded Washington will present themselves 
tohim. Everything will remind him of the contrast be- 
tween our day and Washington’s; between our outlook 
and his outlook; between the prosperity of our times and 
the prosperity of his; between the difficulties that lie be- 
fore us and those that lay before him. But General Har- 
rison will not fail to remember, with the utmost grati- 
tude and with the deepest reverence.how brave and true 
and noble was the man with whom our experiment as a 
nation began, how much we owe to his stedfasiness and 
lofty patriotism, and bow splendid an example we have 
in him of faith, courage and devotion in the cause of 
human progress. 





THE CONSTITUTION FOR A CENTURY. 


THE Constitution of the United States is now a hun- 
dred years old; and, with the exception of fifteen amend- 
ments added thereto, it is to day just what it was when 
adopted by the Federal Convention, and soon after 
ratified by the people. These amendments, tho, with a 
single exception, improvements of the original instru- 
ment, make no essential change in the fundamental 
principles of the Constitution as it was when it first went 
into operation. This great irstrument has hence stood 
the test of time, and by the history of its practical bene- 
fits, demonstrated the marvelous wisdom and sagacity 
of those who framed it. 

The problem that confronted the Federal Convention, 
witbout any adequate precedent for a guide, was the es- 
tablishment of a National Governn.ent that would act 
directly upon the people, and be supreme in the sphere . 
of its action,and at the same time not supersede or 
destroy the local governments of the _ respective 
states. This was not gained by the Articles of Confeder- 
ation, but was gained by the Constitution of the United 
States. The experience of a century, with two distinct 
and separate systems of government acting upon the 
same people, without destructive conflict—the one sys- 
ten for purely local purposes, and the other for national 
and international purposes, as well as for general har- 
mony—is now the living proof that the Constitution of 
the United States, in the hands of those who have 
administered it, has been and is a grand success, It has 
no parallel in the entire history of the world, 

This result is to be explained by two generic causes 
that essentially embrace all others. The first of these 
causes we have in the distribution of powers between 
the state governments and the General Government, so 
that both can work concurrently without any conflict 
of either with the other. The second cause lies in the 
average good sense and steadiness of the American 
people. Among a different people the result might have 
been different; and even with the same people it might 
have been different if the Constitution had been framed 
with less skill. We owe much to the fathers who have 
gone the way of all the earth, especially to such men as 
Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison and others 
of like stamp; we owe much to the eminent men that 
succeeded them, of whom Chief-Justice Marshall is an 
illustrious example; and we also owe much to the solid 
sense that has characterized the American people during 
the whole history of the Constitution. And more than 
all, we owe much to that good and gracious Providence 
that through the influences of Christianity, has given 
to the people sufficient intelligence and virtue to solve 
the problem of self-government. 

The nation now enters upon the second century of its 
life under auspices derived from the past, and with indi- 
cations based on the present, that taken together predict 
well for the future. It has grown from three millions 
to more than sixty millions. Its territorial area has 
been vastly increased. The Constitution has survived 
all tests of its strength. The import of the instrument 
has been settled by a large body of judicial dec’sions. 
The system of slavery has been eliminated from the re- 
motest recognition in that instrument. A most formida- 
ble rebellion has been successfully suppressed. All 
parts of the country by increased facilities of inter- 
course have been brought into most intimate relations. 

The American people are to day thoruughly one people, 
with common views, comwon interests and a common 
destiny. They enter upon the second century of their 
national life under brilliant prospects; and when the sec- 
ond centennial shall have come, those then living will 
simply have a larger and grander spectacle in the past 
to contemplate, while they look hopefully into the 
future. So let it be as centennials succeed each other 
until the final consummation of allthings earthly. God 
bless the Government and bless the people, and use both 
for his own glory and the general good. 








ONCE more, and for the last time, we remind our 
ministers and churches to make April 30th a relig- 
ious celebration. Let a notice be given next Sunday 
in every church all over the land of the Thanksgiving ser- 
vices recommended by the President of the United States to 
be held at nine o’clock. Surely some wortby and pious me- 
morial of Washington can be found aud read, from our own 
columps, perhaps; and prayer and praise can center about 
the words of Jeremiah found in the first verse of the fifth 





would not perish from the earth. 


chapter. 
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OUR WASHINGTON NUMBER. 


For nearly half a year THE INDEPENDENT has been 
preparing for the Washington number which it to-day sets 
before its readers. Wedo not offer the number as wor- 
thy of the occasion: the commemoration of an event is 
never so great as the event, ard the characterizations of 
Washington are never so great as the man himself. But 
it is with no diffidence that we invite the attention of our 
readers to the poems, letters and articles which we publish. 
They will add nothing to the luster of the great name, 
but they may increase the admiration and reverence of 
the reader for the greatest of Americans. If so, their 
purpose will have been fulfilled. 

If any one shall persist in reading everything from Mr. 
Stoddard’s lines to Professor Freeman’s comparative 
historical analysis, he will feel that he has seen a kind 
of composite photograph of Washington’s character, 
truer to the original, perhaps, than are the portraits of 
Peale, Wright or Stuart. All the writers agree that 
eulogies are superfluous and yet alleulogize. In point 
of fact it is impossible to speak of Washington without 
eulogy. His character and his career, his hahits and his 
deeds have all the elements for eulogy. You cannot 
dissociate the lily from its purity, the sun from its light, 
or Washington from his greatness. What the Comte de 
Paris calls ‘‘the chorus of praises,” however, does not 
become monotonous. There are many chords in the 
strain and many notes ineach chord. Gladstone strikes 
one note, but it rings with the eulogy of the greatest 
living Englishman upon the greatest of all Americans. 
There can, moreover, be no monotony in the repetition 
of precious truths. 

The articles are not simply eulogistic. Short tho they 
are for the most part, there dre some that are intrinsic- 
ally valuable fur their historic research, others for the 
manner in which they set forth well-known facts under 
new lights, and still others for the wise suggestions they 
contain as to a fuller and better study of Washington’s 
life as reflected in his written words. There are few 
people who will not read Edward Everett Hale’s article 
on Washington's interest in the West with something like 
surprise. It is, of course, generally known that he sur- 
veyed and owned land in the Ohio valley; but that he 
foresaw the development of that country with the keen 
perception of a prophet, and that he himself was foremost 
if not alone in proclaiming the possibilities of the great 
West, are facts which are new to most of us. On the 
much-disputed question of Washington’s church con- 
nection, Dr. Cuyler brings forward some new testimony, 
which, tho apparently the testimony of tradition, must 
be accepted as fact, considering its line of succession. 
So, whether we believe with Bishop Perry that Washing- 
ton was a communicant of the Episcopal Church, or 
with the Rev. Mr. Mac El’Rey that he was not, we will 
believe with Dr. Cuyler that he took the communion 
with the Presbyterians. So friendly was he, moreover, 
with the Methodists, as we learn from General Fisk, that 
we are ready to believe that ine would have com- 
muned with them also had occasion required. 

A number of the articles emphasize one point: that 
the “Life and Writings of Washington,” by Jared 
Sparks is unfit for further use. With Colonel Higgin- 
son, we are ready to acknowledge our debt to Sparks 
and to excuse his liberties; but we must have the written 
words of Washington edited according to modern meth- 
ods. Mr, Curtis shows us how we have been deluded by 
a myth; Mr. Winsor shows us how we can get at the 
true man. We echo heartily his petition to Congress to 
provide for the publication under modern editorship of 
all the writings of Washington. If that cannot be done 
immediately, Mr. Ford should be given all possible aid 
to continue the excellent work he has begun. If this 
Centennial celebration sball give the necetsary impetus 
to the attempt that is making to reveal to the American 
people the real Washington, it will do a good 
work; and we shall be glad if THE INDEPENDENT, by 
means of this Centennial number, shall have done aught 
to aid in this. 
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A DECISION IN THE ANDOVER CASE. 


THE suit of the Andover Board of Trustees against the 
Andover Board of Visitors has come to naught. Justice 
Field, of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
rendered a decision last week sustaining the demurrers 
of the defense. The Board of Trustees is politely bowed 
out of Court and the Board of Visitors is not vet abol- 
ished. 

The Trustees filed their bill in equity in February, 1888, 
in pursuance of a plan announced in June, 1887, when 
the Board of Visitors decreed the removal of Professor 
Smyth from his chairin the Seminary. ProfessorSmyth 
took an appeal to the Supreme Court of the state, as pro- 
vided by the statutes of the Seminary, and the Trustees, 
having made his cause, if not his views, their own, insti- 
tuted an independent action, and asked the Court to say 
that the law of 1824, constituting the Board of Visitors, 
was unconstitutional and that the decision against Pro- 
fessor Smyth was void. The Court refuses to say any- 
thing of the kind. It tells them that if they were en- 
titled to be made a party to the proceedings before the 
Visitors, they should have intervened, and if thcir tip’ t 
to do so had been denied, they could have appealed to 











should have awaited the result of Professor Smyth’s ap- 
peal. Whether the action of the Visitors in removing 
Professor Smyth is valid or not; whether Dr. Eustis, one 
of the Visitors, was subjected to undue influence and 
prejudged the case; whether the Visitors should have 
admitted the Trustees as parties to the hearing; and 
whether the Visitors have original and concurrent or 
only appellate jurisdiction, the tinal decision of the full 
Court in the matter of the appeal will determine. This 
is what Justice Field tells the Trustees. 

As to the point raised concerning the constitutionality 
of the Act of 1824 constituting the Board of Visitors 
the Court reminds the Trustees that the act in all these 
years has not been questioned; that it is now questioned 
only by the Trustees themselves; and that the Trustees 
have accepted and now hold considerable property ex- 
pressly given in trust to be administered subject to the 
supervision of the Board of Visitors, thereby acquiescing 
in its provisions. Under these circumstances Mr. Justice 
Field does not think their bill ought to be maintained. 
Of course the Trustees ray appeal from his decision to 
the full Court; but the chances would seem to be de- 
cidedly against a reversal. 

The suit of the Trustees was not only unnecessary, as 
Judge Field clearly shows, but it has the appearance of 
being vexatious, All the material points in their bill, ex- 
cept that on the constitutionality of the Act of 1824, which 
the Court seems to regard as not material, can be heard, 
Justice Field says, in the appeal of Professor Smyth. 
But they had been ‘‘ ignored,” asthe Boston Advertiser, 
one of their most earnest supporters, told us a month or 
two ago, by the Board of Visitors, and they ‘‘ had no re- 
course but to commence proceedings in Court.” The 
fact is they made themselves partisans of the suspended 
professor, and brought their suit to vex bis opponents, 
assert their own dignity, and complicate the issue. The 
result, in the exquisitely balanced phraseology of their 
Boston spokesman, is ‘‘ to a certain extent, a triumph 
for Professor Smyth’s opponents, at least in form.” To 
‘+a certain extent” it certainly is. With the constitu- 
tional question the ‘‘ court deals,” says the Advertiser, 
still roaring gently, ‘‘ somewhat less favorably” than with 
the other points. Somewhat. It goes on to tell us how 
averse the Trustees were to venture ‘‘ to interfere with 
the existence and prerogatives of the Board of Visitors.” 
Very averse. They would not have done it if they could 
have avoided it, Oh, no! They did it because they wanted 
to avoid *‘ putting in jeopardy the trust committed” to 
them. Oh, yes! It ‘‘ was not in the nature of an attack 
upon the other Board, but only as a doubt,” Oh, in- 
deed! 

If this wasall, we fear they were not wisely advised in 
asking so much in their bill in equity. They asked the 
Court to declare the act of incorporation of 1824, which 
both Trustees and Visitors joined to secure, unconstitu- 
tional. This was asking rather largely, in view of their 
anxiety not even to attack the other Board. Itis well for 
their own peace of mind that they did not obtain whatth y 
asked for. If the Court had granted their singular :e- 
quest the trusts would have been in jeopardy, indeed, and 
allin defense of the right of a professor to trample on 
the statutes of the Seminary and maintain a pet theory— 
the Bible, the Creed, the Visitors and the churches to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Queer ideas, indeed, do 
the professor and the Trustees have of the right of found- 
ers, the sacredness of trusts, and the obligations of stat- 
utory conditions. We are glad to have Judge Field give 
them a first lesson in these things. We hope the full 
Court will finish the instruction he has begun. 
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POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 


21. Weare often told that the majority of drinkers 
are moderate drinkers, and that the number of those 
who “‘ make beasts of themselves” by over-indulgence 
is comparatively small. Hence, it is argued, the proper 
remedy for intemperance is not to prohibit the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicants, but to teach men self- 
control, so that they will know when to drink and when 
not to drink. Self-control should always be inculcated 
and cultivated; but those who propose it as a sovereign 
remedy for intemperance forget that all the forces of 
the liquor traffic are in league to break itdown. The 
traftic, as represented by the Saloon, is an aggressive, 
soulless business. The only principle it inculcates or cul- 
tivates is, *‘ Drink! drink!” It teaches indulgence, not 
restraint. It has no stundard of moderation to propose, 
and admits of none. It invites, it entreats, it entraps 
customers. I[t tempts to indulgenge and trains in over- 
indulgence. Not one of its patrons has an even chance 
to preserve his self-control. It is a mockery to speak of 
curing intemperance while the saloon exists to produce 
it. 

22. From the class of moderate drinkers the ranks of 
immoderate drinkers are invariably recruited. The 
whole tendency of drinking is toward intemperance. 
The taste for intoxicants is not a natural, but an ac- 
quired or inherited taste. It develops by indulgence, 
and is strengthened by habit. It is never satisfied. It 
awakens rather than quenches thirst. It steadily un- 
dermines the will power, and captures the citadel of 
self-control. The day of surrender may be long delayed 
in some cases; it may never come in others; but it is 








the courts; if they were not entitled to intervene, they , safetosay that no moderate drinker, tho he may suc- 








ceed always in maintaining his self-control, is quite the 
same as he would be if he were an abstainer. We do 
not advocate Prohibition to make men sober, but to 
suppress a public business organized to make them 
drunk. Prohibition is not directed to the drinker, but 
tothe vender. The State may not prevent a man from 
losing his self-control in drinking; but it may prevent 
another man from making it a public business to destroy 
that self-control. 
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Editorial Notes, 


IF the office-seekers do not kill President Harrison before 
1892 he will bethe most distinguished participant in the 
greater international celebration of the discovery of Amer- 
ica by Christopher Columbus. The Centennial celebration 
of 1876 was a great occasion, that of 1889 will be equally 
great or greater, but neither will compare with that of 1892 
in which Europe and America will equally unite, and 
which will be honored on the coasts of Asia and Africa and 
in the civilized isles of the Pacific. Already we look for- 
ward to that occasion. It is a privilege to have seen, it is 
an honor to have taken part in such seasons of commemo- 
ration. We must congratulate our President that the 
people have called him to thechair of state for such a time 
asthis. This great celebrationin which we are now en- 
gaged may be looked at as but a rehearsal for the next. 
Three years hence the United States, Mexico, the West 
India Islands, with Canada and the Empire and the repub- 
lics of South America will compete with Spain and Italy 
and England and France in doing honor to the hero 
of 1492 and in celebrating with the pageantry of 
fleets and flags and crowns and senates and peoples the 
successive steps in the great event which doubled the size 
of the world and unlocked the enterprise of man in the 
subjugation of Nature and reformation of religion and gov- 
ernment. Not till the chief celebration of all the centuries 
is over will the centennial cycle be ended. May the Pres- 
dent live to see it. 








THERE is food for thought in what Mr. Carter, Minis- 
ter for the Hawaiian Islands, bas to say about the absurd- 
ity of applying to the conditions of this day the authority 
of Washington, and representing that he would, if living 
now, favor ‘“‘an isolation in international affairs amount- 
ing to the effacement of a nation holding so large a place 
in the world and the world’s affairs as the United States 
of the present day.’’ He believes that “the man who 
always claimed for himself and his country the full meas- 
ure of respect and consideration to which they were entitled, 
would have claimed for the greater America of to-day its 
proportionate measure of influence and dignity in the 
world’s counsels.’’ These words open a large and serious 
subject for thought. At first our national policy was to be 
let alone and let other people alone. We needed time to 
grow strong. By and by we progressed astep. We an- 
nounced the Monroe doctrine, that while not interfering 
in European affairs, we would not allow Europe to inter- 
fere in the affairs of the American Continent. Does Mr. 
Carter mean that now the time has come when we can 
take a step forward and announce ourselves as the protec- 
tor of the islands of the Pacific, of Samoa and of Hawaii, 
the champion of their commercial and political independ- 
ence, and that even the concerns of Japan and of China 
are ours as well as England’s and Germany’s, and that we 
should not allow foreign nations to tyrannize the nations 
of the East ? Has America any further duty than that of 
example? Are we in any way the patron and protector of 
other people not ourown? Isour public policy always to 
be one of isolation? These are serious questions, and it is 
very interesting to have them asked by the representative 
of islands civilized by American devotion. 





Mr. BUSHROD WASHINGTON says that the Washington 
family is one of the most prolific on record, and yet 
George left no children. For him it was all that 
the favor of Providence allowed him that he 
should be the Father of his Country. But the number of 
those who are descended from his father and mother, 
Augustin Washington and Mary Ball, or from Martha Cus- 
tis or from older collateral branches, is extremely large; too 
large to allow the indiscriminate hospitality of the Enter- 
tainment Committee of the Centennial. The way in which 
these collateral descendants have turned up from every 
quarter has been a great surprise. By the marriage of 
their female members they have distributed the Washing- 
ton blood in scores of other families. Of those that bear 
the name, Bushrod C. Washington, one of the Commissioners 
from West Virginia, is one of the most distinguished, while 
the branch of the family which inherited Mount Vernon 
and sold it to the Ladies’ Mount Vernon Association, is in 
the public mind most closely connected with his memory. 
Judge Bushrod Washington inherited the Mount Vernon 
property from General Washington, and he left it to his 
son, who left it to his son Col. John A., who sold it to the 
Association to be kept as a national memorial. Col. John 
A. Washington was on the staff of General Robert E. Lee, 
and fell in the late war. His children are Lawrence Wash- 
ington, of Marshall, Va., George Washington, Mrs. Col. R. 
P. Chew and Miss E. 8. Washington, of Charlestown, W. 
Va., Mrs. N. H. Willis, of Summit Point, W. Va., Mrs. 
Beverly Tucker of Norfolk, Va.,and Mrs. E. L. Howard, of 
Warsaw, Va. It will be noticed how closely thisold Virginia 
family has clung to the neighborhood of their home, 
not one having moved out of the bounds of their old state. 
It would be a suitable labor of love 1f some one of the name 
or blood would prepare a complete genealogy of the fam- 
ily. Itis, perhaps, too much to expect that we shall be 
able, after the vain labor expended, to recover the English 
origin of the name; buteven th‘; is not quite hopeless. For 
those who love such pio.s lador, We can think of none 
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more desirable than to fix and complete the lineage of 
those who descended from the first Virginian ancestors of 
George Washinvgton. 





Ir is impossible to resist the impulse to compare Georg 
Washington with other soldiers or patriots. Mayor Grant 
compares him with Napoleon, Goldwin Smith compares 
him with Wellington. It would have occurred to us to 
compare or contrast him rather with Cromwell. Cromwell 
was both a soldier and a statesman. Cromwell was a rebel, 
general of the rebel army, a victor in his war with the King 
of England, and when made first ruler of the State took 
the new title of Protector, as Washington did of President. 
Cromwell was a pure patriot, thoroughly devoted to the 
welfare of England, and he made it respected in the world 
as no king of his times had done. Cromwell’s fame cannot 
be eclipsed; but he would have been to England what Wash- 
ington is to America, the patron saint of his nation, if 
England had been ready for its hour. Freedom was not 
ripe enough then for parliamentary government, and we 
have had to wait till the Georges had passed away before 
Englishmen began to know that one of the breed that cre- 
ated the institutions of the Western Continent had been 
born, yes, had even ruled, before his time, in their own 
island. Cromwell vasa less lovely character than Wash- 
ington, a man of more faults, of more ambition, willing to 
found a dynasty of Protectors, a man less fond of peace 
and its pursuits, a man of more contrasts and therefore of 
more rugged strength. It is to the great honor of Eng- 
land that a Puritan like Cromwell should have emerged 
even fora while. That was the period in which America 
was begotten. England was not yet ready for men of 
Cromwell’s type, and sent them across the ocean, until she 
should have had her fill of kings, and should be ready to 
make them puppets. But when we think of what England 
would have been if Cromwell’s Revolution had been per- 
manently successful, we find that we have in mind, adapt- 
ed to the older state, what Cromwell’s Puritanism and 
Washington’s military genius and nobility of character 
have done for the United States. 


WE have in this office an ancient newspaper, now yellow 
with age, which contains a copy of a message to Congress, 
submitted by President Washington. This small four-page 
sheet, in which the message was one of the important 
items of news, was called The Federal Spy and Spring- 
field Weekly Advertiser. It was published in Springfield, 
Mass., by Hooker and Stebbins, and this particular num- 
ber bears the date ‘‘ December 2, 1794.”’ The state paper 
which that little journal printed nearly a hundred years 
ago is a remarkable document. It shows admirably the 
quality of Washington’s statesmanship. His foreign pol- 
icy, as there laid down, is absolutely grand. The few 
clauses contain the esserce and the expression of a perfect 
diplomacy and might well be an everlasting guide to this 
nation in its intercourse with foreign nations. No one 
can read this document and doubt the nobility of Wash- 
ington’s character, or fail to appreciate the deep sense of 
obligation to the Supreme Ruler, and the Christian rever- 
ence that are so characteristic of his life and writings. 
We quote the message entire, as printed in our little old 
newspaper: 

* Gentlemen of the Senate and the House of Representatives : 

“The Mint of the United States has entered upon the coinage 
of the precious metals, and considerable sums of defective coins 
and bullion have been lodged with the Director by individuals. 
There is a pleasing prospect that the institution will, at no re- 
mote day, realize the expectation which was origiually formed 
of its utility. 

“In subsequent communications, certain circumstances of our 
intercourse with foreign nations will be transmitted to Congress. 
However, it may not be unseasonable to announce that my pol- 
icy in our foreign transactions has been to cultivate peace with 

all the world; to observe Treaties with pure and absolute faith; 
tocheck every deviation from the line of impartiality; to ex- 
plain what may have been misapprehended, and correct what 
may have been injurious to any nation—and having thus ac- 
quired the right to lose no time in acquiring the ability to insist 
upon justice being done to ourselves. ° 

“Let us unite, therefore, in imploring the Supreme Ruler of 
Nations to spread his holy protection over these United States; 
to turn the machinations of the wicked to the confirming of our 
Constitution—to enable us at all times to root out internal sedi- 
tion, and put invasion to flight—to perpetuate to our country 
that prosperity which his goodness has already conferred, and 
to verify the anticipations of this Government being a safe- 
guard to human rights. 

“GO. WASHINGTON. 
“UniTeD STATES, Nov. 19, 1794.” 


PosTMASTER HENRY GEORGE PEARSON of this city passed 
away last week in the prime of life and at the end of a most 
honorable career in the postal service of the United States. 
He may be said to have grown up in the post-office in this 
city. Entering it at the age of eighteen, as a clerk, he was 
advanced step by step until he became Assistant Postmas- 
ter under Mr. Thomas L. James. When Mr. James, his 
father-in-law, was made Postmaster-General in 1881, Mr. 
Pearson was appointed as his successor in New York. Mr. 
James had introduced a new system in the administration of 
the postal service of the Metropolis. He conducted it not 
as a political machine, but as a business intended for the 
benefit of the public. Mr. Pearson, thoroughly in sympathy 
with this idea, developed it and made the New York service 
the model postal service of the United States. He was the 
servant, not of his party, but of the business interests of 
New York. Never was servant more devoted, faithful, or 
competent. Hebecame so absorbed in the duties of his posi- 
tion that he forgot that there were limits to his powers of 
endurance, that he owed any consideration to his physieal 
system, and that periods of rest were necessary. It was 
about the only wrong he was known to do in all the years 
of his official life. Of that wrong to himself he cannot be 
acquitted. He had some excu-e for it, however. Congress 
has been singularly illiberal toward the New York Post- 
office, and Mr, James, after a careful examination, says 
that the present force is at least twenty per cent, too small 








forthe work to be done. This isallwrong. There is no 
post-office in the country so important as this and it ought 
to have sufficient appropriations to insure prompt and 
thorough dispatch of business. Mr. Pearson’s reappoint- 
ment by President Cleveland was one of the most graceful 
and popular acts of the last administration. It enabled 
him to give four years more of magnificent service to our 
city, and to die in the harness, in a little more than a month 
after his second term expired It is sad to think that the 
last month or two of his life was made painful by the cruel 
and upjust criticisms which party zeal flung against him. 
It is said that a few days before his death his wife’s mother 
read to him a newspaper paragraph stating that he was dy- 
ing of disappointment at not getting another term of office, 
and asked him if such statements annoyedhim. Hesmiled 
sadly and said: “I have spent my life fighting the spoils 
system, and it grieves me to know that those for wnom I 
have fought have misunderstood and maligned me.” Mr. 
Pearsons record is anoble one and it will be of grand service 
in the cause of reform in the conduct of public busi- 
ness. After Postmasters James and Pearson, a postmaster 
of the old type will not be tolerated in the Metropolis. 





VERY curious, indeed, is the mad rush of people for the 
lands of Oklahoma, opened by the President’s proclamation 
to settlement at noon on Monday last. Nothing like it,we 
are told, was ever seen before in this country of great mi- 
grations, sudden ‘‘ booms” and mushroom settlements, 
Some 1,400,000 acres of land are offered to citizens of this 
country under the Homestead Acts, and thousands of peo- 
ple press forward to the borders of the new territory; and, 
living in wagons and huddled together in camps in the 
utmost discomfort, wait patiently for weeks the signal to 
cross the line and enter iuto a general scramble for the 
9,000 homesteads of 160 acres each. And some of these 
**boomers”’ have been trying for fifteen years to get into 
Oklahoma and preempt claims. Time and time again the 
United States troops have driven them out; but there they 
are again on the borders wild with enthusiasm over the 
prospects of getting a farm at last. What is the great at- 
traction? Some of the land is doubtless of the best; but 
many homesteads will be almost worthless, and probably 
very few, if any, of them will make their possessors rich. 
Thousands are sure to be cruelly disappointed; but nobody 
is ready toturn back. On the 17th of April one thousand 
wagons left Arkansas City to cross the strip lying between 
Kansas and the new territory, and hundreds more are on 
their way; while crowds of Texans and others were gath- 
ered at Purcell, on the south, ready to cross the line on the 
22d. The spirit of restlessness and of adventure no doubt 
largely accounts for the marvelous migration from Kansas, 
Arkansas, Texas, Miss»uri, and even from Colorado and 
Michigan. Some will spend all their earnings and get 
nothing. Some will lose even their lives, for there are 
many desperate characters among the boomers; and a very 
few will probably better their condition. Several scrim- 
mages have already taken place, resulting in wounds and 
death; and more are to be expected when disputes wax hot 
over claims. Some are curiosity seekers and will not pre- 
empt claims, they say, unless they can do so without being 
shot full of holes. The country will anxiously wait for de- 
tails of the occupation, and will be curious to see how 
quickly towns and cities shall rise in the wilderness and 
transform it into a land of comforts and conveniences. 
Railway-trains will not be long behind the wagon-trains, 
and the telegraph will be ready when it is wanted. 


ANOTHER British periodical is whimpering because Mr, 
Andrew Lang sent bis ‘‘ Letters on Literature’ to America 
for serial publication, instead of printing them at home. 
This time it is the London Academy, and this is what it 
says in its issue of April 6th: 

‘Fortunate were the readers of THE INDEPENDENT, of New 

York, to whom it was permitted at stated intervals tu read— 
probably in small, bad type—Mr. Lang’s confidences about liter- 
ature, ancient and modern. And yet we doubt whether any 
American. from Boston to Topeka, was ever by nature consti- 
tuted to comprehend fully the lore and the wit here so abundant- 
ly and gracefully laid before him. A borderer by birth, an 
Oxonian by education, a scholar by instinct and a Londoner by 
necessity, we claim Mr. Lang altogether for ourselves, and can- 
not help feeling some little grudge against the cousins to whom 
he offers his primitie.” ; 
The Academy will pardon us for printing the above quota- 
tion in ‘‘small, bad type’”—custom requires that a quota- 
tion be set in smaller type than the original text. But 
questions of type aside, does The Academy seriously be- 
lieve that Mr. Lowell, Dr. Holmes, Colonel Higginson, Mr. 
Stoddard and Mr. Stedman, lack ‘‘the lore and wit’’ to 
comprehend to the last syllable the most borderish, Oxo- 
nian, scholarly or Londonian of Mr. Lang’s “ Letters’’? 
We venture to say that there are few persons in either 
Boston or Topeka who have not at least as much “ wit”’ as 
The Academy editor who wrote the sentences we quote. 
If he wants to be proud of his cousins, he will aid us in get- 
ting all the good literature we can from England. We 
trust, at least, that he will not begrudge us the poem we 
print this week from Professor Palgrave, the letter from 
Mr. Gladstone, and the articles from Professor Freeman, 
Mr. McCarthy and Prof. Goldwin Smith. 


THE following letter speaks for itself: 


To THE Ep1TOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Referring to James Payn in“ English Notes,” April 11th, on 
the mcrganatic marriage of Prince Alexander of Battenberg, I 
see that he says: * [t was not till the sixteenth century that the 
immense convenience of having a wife that you could get rid of 
when a better match offered itself, began to be generally appre- 
ciated,” and so on. 

Prof. Max Muller, of Oxford, England. in The Chris'ian World 


| of March 7th, flatly contradicts this view of morganatic mar- 


riages,and speaks of it as *‘the very common error.” He writes 
“T see that The Christian World repeats in its number of Febru- 
ary 28th the very common error that a morganatic marriage is 
nota perfectly good marriage in the eyes of the Church or the 
law, and that it does not preclude a person of royal blood from 





contracting another marriage with one in the same position as 
himseif during the lifetime of the morganatic wife. This would be 
a perfect atrocity. The only disability entailed by a morganatic 
marriage is that the children of such marriages have no right to 
succeed to the throne. In everyother respect a morganatic mar- 
riage is as good as any other. Anyhow, it is not legalized biga- 
my.” 

I observe the (possible) qualification in James Payn’s note, but 
the paragraph is liable to be misleading, anyway. 


Yours truly, SUBSCRIBER. 


THE legislature of this state can, on the whole, in exist- 
ing circumstances, do no better with the prison-labor ques- 
tion than to pass the bill proposed by Senator Fassett. It 


_is the best bill of the whole lot of bills pending before the 


legislature on the subject, and is, indeed, the first attempt 
seriousiy to grapple with the problem of prison labor since 
the abolition of the contract system. It arrapges the con- 
victs into three classes according to their known character, 
and establishes a system of discipline for their improve- 
ment. It also provides for keeping the convicts steadily 
at work under the state-account and piece-price plans in 
conjunction, or either of them, according to circumstances. 
We notice that the Prison Reform Association has warmly 
indorsed the bill, which is certainly a recommendation in 
its favor. It isa vast improvement upon the present Yates 
law which was enacted by the legislature last summer at 
an extra session, and which was intended as a make-shift 
for the time being until after the then pending Presidential 
election. The so-called labor reformers and the j olitical 
demagogs of both parties have managed to get the state 
into a very bed condition in respect to the prison-labor 
question; and it is about time for taxpayers to come io the 
front, and demand that this question shall be settled in 
accordance with principles that make some approach to 
common sense. Such is the purpose of Senator Fassett’s 
bill; and altho it is not the best that can be conceived, it is 
perhaps the best that is now practicable. An adjournment, 
without doing anything on the subject, would be an inex- 
cusable blunder. 


... We said pot long since that one of the fioial decora- 
tions at the funeral of the late Mr. Justice Matthews con- 
tained the following sentiment: 

“Say not good-night, but in some brighter clime bid me good- 
morning.” 
An ‘Old Subscriber” gives the whole’ passage, as follows, 
from the pen of the late Mrs. Barbauld: 
“* Life! we’ve been long together 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather ; 
’Tis hard to part when friends are dear; 
Perhaps "twill cost both sigh and tear; 
Then steal away, give little warning; 
Say not ‘ good-night,’ but in that 
Brighter world bid me ‘ good morning.’” 
Our ‘‘ correspondent”’ is not quite right in her quotation of 
Mrs. Barbauld’s words. We give the whole passage as fol- 
lows: 
“Life! we’ve been long together, 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather; 
*Tis hard to part when friends are dear; 
Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear: 
Then steal away, give little warning. 
Choose thine own time, 
Say not ‘ Good-night,’ but in some brighter clime 
Bid me ‘ Good morning.’” 
..-. The Voice seems to think it bas a case against us, 
because some time ago we refused to allow its editor, Dr. 
Funk, space fer a reply to an article published in our col- 
umus. He applied twice for it—once to answer Dr. Car- 
roll’s speech in the discussion with General Fisk. As 
we published General Fisk’s reply in full, we suggested, 
in response to Dr. Funk’s request, that he publish Dr. 
Carroll’s speech in The Voice and there reply to it, 
if he considered any other reply than General Fisk’s 
necessary. Tae second request was to allow him to an- 
swer Professor Duffield’s letter, which was itself an an- 
swer toa circular from Dr. Deems. The letter was written 
with the expectation that it would be published in The 
Voice, where other replies to Dr. Deems had been given. 
It did not, however, appear in that paper; and under the 
circumstances we printed it. Dr. Funk had no claim for 
space in our columns to reply to it. We never refused 
him space for a reply to any attack upon him. The Voice 
has chosen a very unfortunate case as an illustration of its 
own liberality in admitting a card from a gentleman whom 
it had grossly misrepresented, and of whem it had more 
than once demanded a reply. 


.... [tis certainly a very reasonable request which the 
New York Sabhath Committee makes of the street railroad 
companies in the following memorial: 

“That, except in cases of necessity, the cond:.ctors, drivers 

and other empleyés uf your roads be given one day’s rest in every 
seven, and that this rest be so distributed as to secure to every 
man the half of every Sunday or the whole of every alternate 
Sunday.” 
No man ought to be required to work seven days in the 
week, and there can be no necessity for robbing the employés 
of street railways of a day of rest as proposed by the Sab- 
bath Committee. The memorial is signed by men of all 
creeds and classes, including Drs. W. M. Taylor, Howard 
Crosby, Morgan Dix, J. M. King, Thomas Armitage, Bishop 
Potter and Archbishop Corrigan, and John D. Rockefeller, 
Mayor Hugh J. Grant, Wm. E. Dodge, James M. Brown, 
Judge Van Vorst and ex-President Grover Cleveland. We 
trust the companies will cheerfully grant the concession 
asked for. 


.... Justice Stanley Matthews, whose friendship we val- 
ued highly and whose recent death we keenly felt, was ex- 
pected to be among our numerous contributors this week 
with ‘‘Washbington” as his theme. Our letter to him on 
the 8th of February about the matter—which found him 
still in bed and weaker than he had been—called forth the 
following prompt reply, dictated to his secretary, which re- 
ply we think should have place among our Centennial 
notes. 
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Your letter of the &th inst. finds me still confined in bed. as I 
have been for months. The rate of recovery seems to be so slow 
as to forbid mé making any engagements such as you solicit 
with such flattering terms, in your note: otherwise it would have 
given me great pleasure to comply with your request. 


-»,» We priot Louis Kossuth’s letter to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT precisely as it appesred, written on black-edged 
paper. America bas honored and has reason to love the 
Hungarian patriot, whose career, tho less successful, yet 
reminds us so much of Washiogton’s. By pntting his 
letter in fac-simile our readers can see that we have not 
doctored his English as Sparks did tbat of Washington's 
letters. The idiomatic command of our language pos- 
sessed by Kossuth was almost phenomenal; and it is not 
yet lost. at the age of 87. We notice but a single word 
that seems peculiar, and that is more quaint than incor- 
rect. Kossuth’s last letter to the American public could 
not have found a more appropriate occasion. 


...-Dr. Storrs, in his address at the funeral of the late 
Hon, S. B. Chittenden, of Brooklyn, said: 

“TI was at his home two months ago and was about to Jeave 

when Mr. Chittenden stopped me and said: ‘ Doctor, promise me 
that when you preach my funeral sermon you will omit any ref- 
erence to details of the work I have done for the city or the 
church, and say as little of myse)f as pessible.” 
This desire on the part of Mr. Chittenden is certainly cred- 
itable to his heart. The people, however, whe have 
known him. and the city so lung honored by him, will rot 
speedily forget his valuable seryices as a citizen and Chris- 
tian in Brooklyn. The death of such a man is a public 
loss. 


...-The best piece of news that we have to record in this 
pumber of THE ]NDEPENDENT is that the passengers and 
crew of the abardoned steamship ‘* Danmark,” were all 
saved, The * Danmark’s’’ shatt was broken on April 4th, 
and the next day it met the steamship ‘‘ Missouri” in mid- 
ocean. The crew and passengers, 720 in number, were 
transferred to the ** Missouri,’’ which proceeded 10 the 
Azores, where it landed about balf of the passengers and 
then saile# for Philadelpbia with the rest. The engineer 
of the * Danmark” was killed by the explosion that broke 
the shaft, but not avother life was lost. This preservatiun 
seems almost miraculous. The story of the ‘‘ Oregon” 
must now give place to the story of the ** Danmark.” 


.---Out of all the eloquence and wisdom of the nation 
Chauncey M. Depew bas been chosen to deliver the match- 
less and supreme eulogy of George Washington. Expecta- 
tion runs high, for trom what living speaker could so much 
be asked or expected? We shall publish his oration next 
week; but in anticipation of it, we offer in this week’s IN- 
DEPENDENT the combined oration of forty of the best ora- 
tors of this generation? They bave left much unsaid 
whieh Mr. Depew will say, but they say much which his 
limits will forbid bim to utter. Here are forty quick, clear, 
sharp views of Washington. Together they give the pic- 
ture of a complete and noble character. 


...» The letter of Mr. Gladstone’s, published on our first 
pie, will be to the Centennial Celebration of Washir g- 
tou’s Inauguration what his letter of 1887 was to the Cen- 
teonial Celebration of the Adoption of the Constitution. 
The citizens of Philadelphia invited the great English 
statesman to be present on that occasion. He was com- 
pelled to decline, but he wrote a remarkable letter, in 
which he said that he had always regarded our ‘“‘ Constitu- 
tion as the most remarkable work known to modern times 
to bave bhcen produced by human intellect, at a single 
stroke, soto speak, in its application to political affairs.” 


....Lord Randolph Churchill is deeply interested in the 
reformed government of London, by means of a county 
council. But that is local self-zovernment, and why is 
not what is good enough for London good enough for [re- 
land? It would not be at all strange if Churchill, with 
his constaut dissidence from the Conservative party, and 
bis recurring tendency to seek honest reforms, should be- 
fore long find himself allied with the Liberals rather than 
with the party to which Joseph Chamberlain, on the con- 
trary, is tending more and more, nothwithstanding that 
he, too, has an Aimerican wife. 


....We must not maketoo much cf the fact that Wash- 
ington did not spell correctly, aud did not always conjugate 
his verbs as we do. This was by no means wholly the 
fault of his imperfect education, but in considerable part 
because these things had not then been settled by diction- 
aries and grammars. Orthography and syntax were by no 
means as fixed then as now. No one of his day imagined 
him to be an uncultivated man. He had such an education 
as his residence allowed, and it is said that his father 
bought an English convict to be bix teacher, just as the old 
Romans bought learned slaves to teach their sons. 

....Asaresult of the di-solution, two weeks ago, by Judge 
Wallace of his previous injunction restraining the Mayor of 
New York and Board cf Electiical Control from in’ erfer- 
ing with the Western Union telegraph poles and overbead 
wires in this city, the poles and wires were interfered with 
in a lively way, beginning last week. With gratitude to 
Mayor Grant and with a sigh of relief the public saw the 
first of the unsightly and dangerous wires laid‘ow. If our 
new Mayor does nothirg more than get the electric wires 
of this city under ground he will have made a nameand 

fame for himself. 


....Mr.S*oddard brought into the office of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT last week the veritable relic, upon which he wrote the 
poem published on our first page. The slender lock of 
white hair is incased in a small medallion frame, and 
might almost have beeu worn as a pendant in the days 
when medallion portraits were fashionable ornaments. 
The lock was cut from Wa-hington’s head after death by 
Mrs. Lewis, who was Washington’s sister Elizabeth and 
who married Fieldivg Lewis. She gaveit to a lady in Pnil- 
adelphia and her nepbew gave it to Mr. Stoddard. 


...-It is a very curious fact that under certain circum- 


The law allows the bondsmen of postmasters to appoint 
temporarily some one to discharge tbe duties of the office, 
when the incumbent dies or is otherwise incapacitated. 
The bondsmen of Postmaster Pearson have wisely ap- 
pointed ex- Post master-General James to take charge of the 
office and look after their interests until the new postmas- 
ter qualifies and enters upon his duties and they are 
discharged from their bond. 


..». We reach out our hand to the editors and writers of 
THE INDEPENDENT of 1989. We hope and are sure that they 
wi 1 see even clearer than we can the transcendent great ness 
of the character of Washington, and the beneficence of the 
national institutions which heivaugurated. And weequally 
trust and believe that they will produce a paper so much 
fuller and better than ours that they will look back and be 
surprised at the meagerness and inadequacy of such an 
issue as this in which we have the weakness to take not a 
little pride. 


.... The Israelite nation perished, and America was saved. 
The despairing cry of the weeping prophet of Jerusalem 
explains the difference: 

“Run ye to and fro through the streets of Jerusalem, and see 
now, and know, and seek inthe broad places thereof, if ye can 
find a man, if there be any that executeth judgment, that 
seeketh the truth; and I will pardon it.” 


With us the hour found the man in George Washington. 


.-..-Nearly three millions of property went up in flames 
last week in the great fire on the North River front in this 
city. The fire started in a lard refinery. The fire in an 
ordinary building could have been suppressed, but the 
inflammable material of the building made the fire uncon- 
trollable from the start. Fortunately only one life was 
lost, that of a man who jumped from a third-story 
window. 


...Of course the saloon-keeper wanted to be in the van 
of the march into Oklahoma; but Secretary Windom de- 
cides that permits to dealers to sell liquors in Oklahoma 
cannot be granted on the ground that it would be impossi- 
ble to get the liquor into the country without taking it 
through the Indian Territory in violation of the law. 
Would that this state of things could be made perma- 
nent. 


..-.-The Anglomaniacs have taken to the woods. Every 
American to-day is proud of bhiscountry and reveres the 
names and the institutions that make us great. The best 
birthright an American can have is his nationality. Fie 
upon the man who is ashamed to claim it! May the Cen- 
tennial Celebration awaken in us the spirit of democracy 
contemplated by the founders of our Government. 


...- When the Centenarv of the Adoption of the Constitu- 
tion was celebrated in Philadelphia in 1887, Samuel F. 
Miller, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, delivered the oration on the Constitution. 
Everything that he said then adds to the interest of what 
be says now, on another page, concerning ‘* The Constitu- 
tion and the Country.” 


.... We must not forget that George Washington was at 
heart an Abolitionist. He did not believe in slavery, tho 
he was alarge landholder. He desired to see the institu. 
tion abolished by his state. Who can conceive him, the 
man of his country and not of a state. engaged in fighting 
his country to perpetuate the institution which he con- 
demned? 


.... The most important nomination by the President the 
past week has been that of Mr. Robert P. Porter, of the 
New York Press, to be Superintendent of the next Census. 
Mr. Porter was General Walker’s assistant in taking the 
last census, and will bring both experience and ability to 
the office. 


--.-The Ameriean Archeological School at Athens is 
likely to be put on a secure footing, as the fund for its en- 
dowment has already reached about $53,000: but we do not 
hear that the money has been raised yet to buy Delphi. 


....Minister Reid modestly announces his withdrawal 
from the editorial control of the Tribune. It is said that 
Col. John Hay will be his successor next autumn. 


A Goop sign that one is essentially right himself con- 
sists in the fact that others are made better by his presence, 
and by their contact with him, and are likely to lose in this 
respect by his absence. Such a fact tells well for his influ- 
ence among men. When the reverse is the fact the conclu- 
sion is just the opposite. 


....Faith in Christ, under the Gospel system, is obedi- 
ence to the law of that system, and as certainly secures 
eternal life to the believer as it would have been secured by 
sinless obedience under the moral law of God. The Chris- 
tian, as to his future and eternal destiny, is, in this respect, 
not ‘under law,” but “ under grace.” 


....The Bible utters a comprehensive negation of exclu- 
sion when it declares that ‘* the unrighteous shall not in- 
herit the Kingdom of God.’”’ (I Cor. vi,9) That Kingdom 
is one of holiness, and *‘ the unrighteous,’’ remaining such, 
can have no share in its honors and blessings. The King- 
dom itself will not change to suit their depravity. They 
must change or perish. 


.... As friend after friend leaves this world by death, and 
passes into the eternal state, till all or nearly all of one’s 
dearest earthly friends have gone to the other side, the sur- 
vivor’s thoughts naturally turn to the state whither they 
have gone. The great future increases, and the present 
and transient scene les:ens in their relative attractions. 
These absent ones may well be objects of his thought, as 
he pursues the remaining journey of life without them. 
Such a person surely needs the hope of meeting them in 





stances a postmaster may be appointed by private citizens. 


Brligions Intelligence. 


RUSSIA’S NEW INTRIGUES IN BULGARIA. 
BY 8. J. SHOOMKOFF. 





A FEW weeks ago a Council of Bulgarian bishops was 
called to assemble in Sophia in order to discuss, as was pre- 
tended, some important affairs concerning the Church. 
The actual purpose of the Council, however, as it appears, 
was to condemn, in some way, the unfriendly attitude of 
tbe present government toward Russia, and also to express 
indignation against Prince Ferdinand, who, in the minds 
of many of the clergy, is exerting every effort to propagate 
Catholicism throughout the country. This measure it 
was evidently thought would incite the mass of the people 
who are for the most part adherents of the Orthodox Greek 
faith, to overturn the government if possible, and so give 
Russia a good pretext tor interference. 

Shameful as it may seem the higher clergy in Bulgaria, 
with few exceptions, belong to the emall party of Lanco- 
pists who claim that Russia “loves” the Bulgarians, and 
that her support ** is essential to the prosperity of their 
country.” The lower clergy, on the other hand, question 
whether Russia’s “‘!ove’’ for them be not of an insincere, 
not to say ‘‘devouring” nature; thus they unite their 
voices with those of the populace in the cry: *‘ Bulgaria for 
the Bulyarians.” 

When the treacherous schemes of these bishops were dis- 
closed to the officials, the assembly, which cunsisted of only 
three representatives, was at once dissolved, and the bishops 
were sent back to their respective dioceses, having been 
counseled not to meddie so mach in future with politics, 
but to attend to their proper duties as ecclesiastics. This 
circumstance has given rise to the belief, in circles of Eu- 
ropean diplomacy, that the condition of Bulgaria is be- 
coming somewhat precarious, and that sooner or later the 
country may be compelled to surrender her fortunes to 
Russian intrigues. A similar belief is entertained even by 
mapy people in this country who thiok that Russia still 
exerts considerable infiuence over Bulgaria in one way or 
another, and that the Czar dictates the actions of the Bul- 
garian ministers. Such a nction, indeed,is far from being 
true. To one who has traced the bistory of Bulgaria, has 
studied the character of the people, and knows the spirit 
of patriotism that animates them, more especially to 
one who well understands the relation of the people to the 
bishops, such rumors appear not only strange but ridicu- 
lous. 

The Bulgarian Government at present directly opposes 
the Rvssian autocrat, and the fewof his subjects who have 
remained in the country are looked upon with little respect 
if not with suspicion. Russia has now no authority what- 
ever in the country itself, altho she is watching continually 
for an opportunity to create disturbances among the people 
and so occasion the need of her “ protecting” care. When 
we consider, however, how Russia forfeited a few years 
since, through her tyrannical aspirations and the intrigues 
of Kaulbars and other unworthy agents, the respect and 
good feelings which she had throughout the country, it is 
hardly to be expected that she can accomplish anything by 
such methods to-day. Then her rubles were the most 
formidable enemies to the peace of Bulgaria and Europe; 
now, they are useless for such purposes. Nor will ber re- 
cent trial to excite these unscrupulous bishops in raising up 
the ‘* Church question,” and thereby effecting t' e dethrone- 
ment of Prince Ferdinand €o any harm. As a rule the 
Bulgarians have little regard for their bishops, who are 
known to have abused their helpless flocks during the 
times of oppression under the Turks. The Jatest papers 
from Bulgaria report that the Prince is much beloved by 
the people, and that they have declared publicly their ap- 
proval of the action taken by the Government in respect to 
the conduct of the bishops. 

It is evident, therefore, that there are but two possible 
solutions for the Eastern question. One is that Russia and 
the other Powers will uphold the independence of Bulgaria. 
The other, which Russia seems to have espoused, means the 
subjection of the Balkan Peninsula. That can unly be ac- 
complished by trampling down the smal] nations that have 
arisen there, and at the expense of a great war with Aus- 
tria, if not other powers in Europe. So only can Russia 
attain the object of her desires, to place her standard on the 
dome of St. Sophia in Constantinople. More intrigues in~ 
Bulgaria on her part will be of no avail. 


NEWTON CENTRE, MASS. 








Mr. JUSTICE FIELD, of the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts, rendered a decision last week in the suit 
brought by the Andover Trustees against the Andover 
Visitors in favor of the latter. We give the decision nearly 
in fnil: 


“I do not see why every material question which is raised by 
this bill could not have been tried in the case now pending on 
the apreal ot Professor Smyth from the decision of the Visitors, 
if the parties therein had desired it. If the plantiff corporation 
was entitled to be made a party to these proceedings, it should 
have intervened in them; if it ettempted to do this and its right 
was refused by the Visitors, the remedy is by an application to 
the full court iu the matter of the appeal. If the plaintiff is not 
entitled to be made a party to these proceedings and it desires to 
test on any ground the validity of the fina] decision which the 
court may make in the appeal, it should await the result of the 
appeal,and if it is not satisfied with the final decision, it can 
then take such action as it sees fit totry the effect of the decision 
upon its rights and duties. The decision of the appeal, if ren- 
dered upon the merits, will determine the question whether Pro- 
fessor Smyth is or is not a professor in the theological institu- 
tion, unless the plaintiff desires and undertakes collaterally to 
impeach the decision, and it is now a speculative question 
whether the plaintiff will desire or has the right to impeach it. 

“ 1t does not appear that conflicting claims are now made upon 
the plaintiff in regard to the disposition of any of the funds 
under its control, or that Professor Smvth is not willing to await 
the final decision of his case before making any demand to be 





another and better world. 






paid a salary accruing since the decision of the Visitors. The 
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plaintiff contends that the statutes of the Commonwealth, ap- 
proved January 17th. 1824. and the provisiors of the associate 
and additional statutes of the foundation whereby a new board 
of visitors was created are void. Itappearsthat the plaintiff has 
heretofore at different times received consideraole property 
which was expressly given in trust. to be administered subject 
to the supervision of this Board of Visitors, and has accepted the 
trusts thus created and until the present time has acquiesced in 
the provisions which created this board, and it does not appear 
that any person or corporation other than the plaintiff itself 
doubts the validity of these provisions or the constitutionality of 
this statute of the Commonwealth, or that any inconsistent 
claims are now made by any persons upon the plaintiff, arising 
from different opinions in regard to the legal existence of this 
board. 

“The prayer of the bill is t.at the court rule, instruct and in- 
form the plaintiff what authority and jurisdiction, if anv, the 
Visitors have over the defendants, Smytb, Churchill, Tucker,, 
Harris and Hincks, or either of them, and whether the proceed- 
ings of the Visitors wLich are set forth in the bill are not void. 
It appears that the Visitors have not sustained the charges 
against any of the persons named except Professor Smyth, and 
that he has taken an appeal from their decision against him. 
The action of the Visitors, therefore, is of no effect upon the 
status of the others. and whether their action against Professor 
Snyth is valid cr not, will be determined as against him by the 
full court on the appeal. , 

* Ido not think that a bill for instructions ought to be main- 
tained by the Trustees for the purpose of satisfying their doubts 

n regard to the validity cf the provisions creating the Board of 
Visitors when these provisions have been acquiesced in for so 
long a time, and property has been received and is now held by 
the Trustees, which is, in the uses to which it may be applied, 
made subject to the supervision of this board, and it does not 
appear that the doubts of the Trustees in regard to the legal 
existence of the board are shared by any one else interested in 
the trusts. The Trustees can, if they think best, take the respon- 
sibility of acting upon their convictions if they think that the 
statute of January I7th, 1824, is unconstisutional, and other per- 
sons interested can then call them to an account. 

“The motion of the Visitors for an allowance for counsel fees 
out of the funds in the hands of the Trustees is retained for 
further consideration. The demurrers are sustained.” 


.... The Waldensians are eagerly preparing ‘for the cele- 
bration of the second centennial of the ** glorious return ” 
of 1689. when, after uutold sufferings and banishment from 
the bis*or'c valleys as one of the results of the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, they, with sword ia band, and led by 
their warlike pastors. Janavel and Arnaud, forced their 
wav back to their ancestral homes. The contest was 
aguinst fearful odds. On the mountain fastness of La Bal- 
sille, where of the 900 Waldensians that returned, about 
400 held at bav more tha twenty thousand Savoyan sol- 
divers, a school is being erected. To Sibaourd, where, when 
surrounded on all sides by the hosts of the enemy. the Wal- 
deosian Christians took a solemn oath either to cor quer or 
to die, a pyramid built of blocks of stone is being erected, 
the nunber of blocks corresponding to the number of Wal- 
densian congregations existing at present. At Torre Pel- 
lice. tbe center of the literary and educational work of this 
people, a new theological hall is to be dedicated. All these 
memorials are now ahout completed. The whele Walden 
sian Courch of Italy, of which the preseut statistics are 42 
churches. 38 preaching stations, 124 pastors and other 
workers, is the outcome of that return of a few hundred, 
who wereall that were left of the 3,000 to 4.000 that had 
been expelled by Victor Amadeus lt of Savoy. Without 
that return the Waldensian Church would have been 
wiped ou of existence in Italy. Ino the minds and hearts of 
this people it is the most glorious even: in their eventful 
history which they are this year celebrating. Dr. Emil 
Comba, probably their best-known litterateur, compares it 
witb the return of the ten thousand Greeks, and draws sve- 
cial attention to tbe fact that the skill of leadersbip had 
called forth the warm adniration of Napoleon Bonaparte. 








Missions. 
THE ECONOMIC SIDE OF MISSION RESULTS. 


Mr. H. H. JOHNSTON, the traveler, has an article in one 
of the Eaglish montblies on the success of foreign missions 
or rather, inquiring whether foreign missions—British in 
particular—are a success. He thinks the truth about the 
matter lies midway between what is claimed for them by 
their enthusiastic advocates and what is said against them 
by their unfriendly critics, among whom be does not count 
Canon Taylor. He explains at the outset that he has litule 
interest in the religious aspect of mission work. He thinks 
it is less the formula of belief than the practical purpose to 
which religion is put that determines the usefulness of 
mission work. So little does he regard the character of 
religion that he remarks that if the Mohammedans had 
conquered Britian and had imposed their faith on the peo- 
ple ‘“‘ the result in the nineteenth century would not have 
greatly differed from the existing social condition and 
development of society.’’ He studies missions simply frem 
a “political economist’s point of view,” and he is of the 
opinion that it would be enough if missionaries of all 
creeds were to agree to teach uncivilized races the simple 
truth of man’s duty toward man. 

What he discovers in the results of missionary enterprise 
of practical value he freely acknowledges. Missionary 
enterprise, he remarks, has been one of the most potent 
factors in the extension of the Hritish Empire in the pres- 
ent century. The missionary everywhere stands as the 
Sufeguard of the rights of the savage, and develops him 
into a being capable of taking advantage of the na'ural 
resources of his country. It is the missionary who bas 
civilized the Pacific Islands, New Guinea and Madagascar. 
Ion Madayascar the missionaries fought the battle of civili- 
zation without costing any European government a 
penny or a drop of blood. It is British missions which 
put steamers on the great African lakes; it is missionaries 
who explore the rivers and country, abolish the awful 
fetich rites in the Niger delta, conquered Bechuanaland 
for the English, teach the savages of the wold Coast useful 
trades, educate the Kroo boys, and develop husbandry in 
many parts of Africa. They have even done something to 
Mitigate the condition of Mchammedan people. Mr. 
Johnston has a very unfavorable opinion of Mohamme- 
danism as a civilizing agency, notwithstanding his remark 

about the probable resalt if it had made a conqu est of 





England. He sees no beauty in the “rambling balder- 
dash ”’ of the Koran, and he finds little in the civilization 
Mohammedanism is alleged to have introduced into Africa 
that is superior to the ‘‘ indigenous culture” which it hs 
displaced. He brings a strong indictment against African 
Mobammedanism, which is incompatible, in his view. with 
civilization and progress, while the Mohammedanism of 
India and Asia Minor is not. 

The influence of Christian missions in Africa has bad, be 
thinks, a ‘‘ really remarkable effect in educating and hu- 
manizing cannibals and fetich worshipers.” ‘*Tho the 
converted barbarians may afterward grow slack in observ- 
ing the practices of religion, noonecan deny that they have 
been very much benefited by their studies at the mission.” 
He would like to have the great missionary propagaoda of 
Britain confine itself to being a “kind of School Board for 
savages.” It would, 1n his opinion, ‘save time and money 
spent in instilling into low-grade minds dogmas and doc- 
trines which these barbarians are scarcely capable of 
turning to the practical purposes of life.” 

Hecloses with these sentences: 

“ The trader civilizes, but be does not go to savage countries 
for that purpose: he goes to trade. In like manner the vait 
which draws these good men and women of Roman Catholic 
and Protestant missions to Africa. Polynesia, North America, 
India, China and Persia, is the desire to instill into the minds 
of the backward races of these savage or semi-civilized lands 
their own views of Christian faith and hope; but they accom- 
pany their care for the spiritual well-being of the pagan or 
Mohammedan with a very practical intention to improve his 
bodily life and to educate his mind, and in this they do, and 
have done in the past, an amount of good that has never as yet 
bee. sufficiently appreciated.” 








Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR MAY FIFTH. 
THE COMMAND TO WATCH.—Manrk xiii, 24--87. 





NoTEs —‘‘ But in those days.’’—It is better to take these 
words in their broadest signifcance, allowing them to in- 
clude the travail between Christ’s death ard his final eom- 
ing. In these days of wo the destruction of Jerusalem is 
only a part. * The sun shall be darkened, and the 
moon shall not give her light.”—This language is typical 
and caunot refer to actual pbysical signs. We are apt in 
forcible language to speak of ** dark skies” when there is 
trouble. The Oriental mind is much more given to such 
apt and quick illustration than the more matter of-fact 
Western mind. “Coming in the clouds’’—Not as 
people are wont to think, making a terrific spectacle, but 
coming in a spiritual kingdom rather than earthly. The 
final triumph of Christianity is the kingdom of Christ 
that will be glorious beyond imagipation. Verse twen- 
ty seven may not mean a literal gathering together. What 
it does exactly mean is much disputed. At any rate, there 
are angels who will take care that finally all sball come to 
Christ and be his. No quarter of the earth shall escape 
their mission.-——‘* This generation.”—Two meanings 
are suggested. First. in the sense of those people who were 
living then. But that gives these prophecies a peculiar 
and not easy interpretation. Second, in the sense of 
race. The Jewish race would not pass away. That has 
been wonderfully fulfilled. Amid all the changes of scene 
and territory that race endures as a race. When they 
come together and blossom and bear fruit like the fig tree 
then is the Lord not far off. ‘“*Knowethnoman .. 
neither the Son.’’—Christ on assuming man’s nature took 
upon himself many of his limitations. What Christ did 
not know as a map, let no one think hecan fathom. Cal- 
culations can never reveal the day of the second advent. 
——* Watch.”’—Christ was never weary of impressing 
this duty by precept and parable. Witness the parable of 
the ten virgins. 

Instruction —We do not think that Christ means by his 
command to watch, for one to throw up one’s business in 
order to climb on top of a house to watch for his coming. 
The best test of watchfulsess is to keep the lamp of the 
soul always lighted and trimmed, the oil of good works by 
one’s side und never to sleep in sia. 

When autoratic and insolent hierarchy shall cease; when 
rulers who are filled with Just and gain shall fall from 
their high places like stars from heaven; when power for 
evil shall be turned toward good; when none among the 
nations can make the excuse, ‘*I knew him not’’; then the 
coming is near, then the glad day is at hand. 

So speculation about the time is foolish and useless, 
Christ discouraged it. Instead of dreamers becomesentries. 
Instead of craving the neck for signs in the heavens take 
the musket and do picket duty for Christ. 

Watch{fulness is wakefulness. It is alertness. It is the 
keeping of every power of the body ready for use. 

Prayer, as Coleridge says, ‘‘in its most perfect form is the 
very highest energy of which the human beart is capable ” 
Thus the two great energies, watchfalness and prayer, well 
supplement each other. 

Uncertainty is always an incentive; to some minds the 
most powerful. Life has not the uncertainties of a game. 
One thing we are sure of—death. The question is, When? 
Life should be so regulated and ready that each one can 
honestly say, ‘Come now.” 

Ofcourse the first and most exhaustive field for watchful- 
ness is one’s own territory. In Russia a soldier held bis 
guard amid falling buildings at the risk of his life until re- 
called. He first guarded himself. Self-control extends 
along the line of the feelings until it masters the evil pas- 
sions, the conceits and tempers. It is well to rale one’sown 
country before annexation takes place. 

We all understood that we are to watch against moral 
danger from within and without. Some are self-created; 
others are imposed. Both are dangerous and demand un- 
exhausted attention and exclusion. 

But this habit of observation can keep a rigid outlook for 

















good points as well as bad ones. It is easy enough to detect 





harm. Itis harder to detect the good. One of the best 
characteristics of spiritual growth is this tendency to ap- 
preciate the best and not the worst. 


Music. 

Tue Easter church-music in this city did not depart from 
the custom established gradually, during recent years, 
throughout almost all denominations and in nearly every 
metropolitan church. During Holy Week the mupic of the 
peculiar offices for such days was xiven with much atten- 
tion to the best preceden‘s for their musica! details, in the 
case of the Roman Catholic and the Protestant Episcopal 
churches. In the instance of Good Friday’s impressive 
functioas, there was practically no outward difference be- 
tween the services at many Episcopal houses of worship, es- 
pecially if advanced in ritualistic feeling, and the Catholic 
ceremopials. Only persons well versed in ecclesiastical 
minutiz would have discovered distinctions in spirit and 
eustom between the Improperia andSeven Last Words at, 
for exemple, the Jesuit church of St, Francis Xavier and 
the Reproaches and Three Hours of the Passion of many 
Episcopal congregations. With respect to music fcr high 
masses and high celebrations the settings by vario) 8 com- 
posers still are predominantly of the flurid post-Mo: actian 
or more modern type, tho at one or two conspicuous and 
influential Catholic churcbes a beneficial example of ad- 
herence to the truer ecclesiastical style, was, as usual, 
maintained. Undoubtedly the slow but sure increase 
of exclusively male choirs or of mixed and chorus choirs 
each season is exerting an effect on church-music here 
in all sects. For the interest of the reader we note 
a very incomplete list of the masses brought forward 
by respective choirs in leading Episcopal or Catnolic 
churches: the Mass of the Sacré Coeur, Gounod: Saint 
Cecillia, Gounod; Haydn’s Second, Fourth and Sixth 
Masses; Mercadante’s in G Minor; Farmier’s in B Flat; Schu- 
bert’s in C; Monk’s Communion Service in C; Services by 
Barnby, Tours, Stainer and other representativer of the 
contemporary English school of writing for the Episcopal 
service; Mozart’s ‘Twelfth Mass, Cherubini’s Mass in C, 
No. 4; and Niedermayer’s Grand Mass. As is customary, 
many of the above were given with a more or less full 
orchestral accompaniment and reinoforced choirs. At 
cburches so well known for wusical elaborateness as St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, St. Francis Xavier (which presents 
perhaps the very best musical service as to kind and per- 
formance in the city), St. Mary the Virgin, St. Leo, the 
Paulist Father’s Cuurch, Trinty, Trinty Chapel and St. 
Thomas’s. The crowds iu attendance at the morning or 
afternoon services extended almost to the sidewalks with- 
out the vestibules. 

Succeeding to the musical interest of an ecclesiastical na- 
ture last week, the current one will be of considerable ac- 
tivity in the way of secular music. On Tuesday evening a per- 
formance of Donizetti’s ** Lucia,” arranged as a benefit to 
Mr. Italo Campaniui, takes place at the Metropolitan, in 
which the favorite tenor will show himself able still to 
sing acceptably the réle of Edgardo, wherein he was once 
so impassione? and delightful an artist, having with him 
Miss D. De Vere, asuperior coloratur soprano, snd also Mr. 
Guiseppe de Puente. The last recitals of vocal music given 
by Mr. and Mrs. George Henschel, take place on Wednes- 
day and Saturday afternoons, with the admirably selected 
programs from new and old composers that distinguish 
the concerts of this gifted pair. A testimonial concert to 
Mr. W. KE. Mulligan, who is in the ranks of our best local or- 
ganists, will be given here on Monday evening at Chicker- 
ing Hall, by the membars of the Gounod Society, which he 
directs. An Kaster-week festival of Irish and Gaelic music, 
in the manner of two concerts, at Steinway and Tammany 
Halls, respectively, take place on ‘Tuesday evening, under 
thecare of the Gaelic Society of the city. On Wednesday 
afternoon another one of the enjoyable private musicales, 
given by the Mason and Hamlin Organ and Pianoforte 
Company, occurs at their rooms, on South Union Square. 
Their instrument, especially the higbly expressive “ Liszt 
organ,’”’ made by them, will be used in interpreting an at- 
tractive program, Mrs. Gerrit Smith, Mr. Campanini, Mr, 
S. B. Mills, Mr. Ferdinand Q. Dulckepn, Mr. Michael Ban- 
ner, Mr. Jobn H. Brewer, Mr Edward P. Mason and Mrs. 
T. F. Northrop assisting. 








....Apropos of the Inauguration Centenary next week 
the World draws attention to what Sir Burke Roche called 
‘‘a true fact,’”’ as follows: 

“ A glance at what European composers were doing at the time 
Washington was inaugurated as first President of the United 
States is interesting. Take Mozart, for instance. In 1786 he had 
finished the * Marriage of Figaro’; in 1788, ‘Don Juan,’ and in 
1789 he accompanied Princess Lichtenstein to Berlin. Beethoven 
was only nineteen and was Court organist to Elector Max Franz. 
Haydn was forty-seven and nad not yet written his greatest 
works. Handel had been dead thirty years. Glick had been 
dead two years. Spontini was only fifteen and Spohr five. In 
1889 we fail to discover that » single American cow poser is read 
with anything of a national character and New York theatrical 
managers bave not a single play that has reterence to the epoch- 
making days of a century ugo.” : 

...-Tbe sixth of the annual Musical Festivals at Rut- 
land, Vt., occurs May 9th, 10th and 11th, and so special an 
effort has been made in the way of securing good soloists, 
perfecting the work of the local chorus-material and get- 
ting a competent orchestra for the performances that this 
Festival takes a high rank. In regard to the programs for 
the successive concerts there is shown a very discriminat- 
ing choice of works of suitable worth and dignity for sucha 
scheme. The Worcester County Music Festival Association 
in particular, may beneficially take note of the less preten- 
tious Rutland Festival’s programs; and so may several 
other associations for like purposes in New England and 
other sections of the country. One only point specially to 
be criticised in the orchestral element of this Rutland Fes- 
tival would seem to be the fewness of the strings in the 

nd, To the Overture to “‘ Tannhiuser”’ justice can hard- 
ly be done with ten violins, two violas, two cellos and two 
contrabasses, even if the players ate picked men. 
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Literature. 


. (The prompt mention in our list of** Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice. 








REGIMENTAL LOSSES IN THE 
CIVIL WAR.* 


WE place at the head of our literary 
columns in this Centennial number a vol- 
ume which better than any other recently 
issued will serve to illustrate the primary 
cost of ‘* blood and iron” at which the 
American Union was founded and at 
which it has been maintained. It gves 
directly to the point and makes an exposi- 
tion of the vast and complicated question 
of loss of life in the War in asimple, effec- 
tive and thoroughly satisfactory manner. 
There are occasional indications in the 
work of the imperfection of our system 
of military statistic and other indications 
that the work of collecting, comparing 
and sifting the evidence which is in exist- 
ence has not yet been completed, but as a 
whole Colonel Fox’s volume is surpris- 
ingly effective and satisfactory. The sub- 
ject comes so near the heart of the peo- 
ple, so much of the tragic interest of the 
War lies init and when managed skill- 
fully, as it is in this case, it is so full of 
significance that we shall be surprised if 
this book in spite of its tables and figures 
and.its many attractions for an advanced 
student does not also attain a very con- 
siderable popular success. 

Colonel Fox has laid out his work on a 
scale of very considerable magnitude. 
His volume is a large one with a broad 
open page for the convenient exhibition 
of his tabular results and is solidly and 
handsomely manufactured. It represents 
the painstaking work of many ye:rs and 
in some important respects where the re- 
sults differ from those published officially 
by the Federal Government is we believe 
nearer the actual facts in the case than 
the official records. 

The Official Records, as published under 
the direction of Colonel Scott and aug- 
mented by the Reports of the Adjutant- 
Generals of the several states, make a vo- 
luminous series of bulky volumes which 
would only perplex and bewilder the 
ordinary reader. They are a collection cf 
immense magnitude and complexity. 
Everything is in them, in proper place 
and order but exhibited on such a vast 
scale and developed through such an end- 
less labyrinth of confusing details as to be 
beyond the ordinary explorer and avail- 
able only for the specialist or for stu- 
dents who have a limited field to explore. 
Summary conclusions are not given in 
them and can only be elaborated from 
them by trained explorers endowed with 
patient enthusiasm, plenty of patience 
and competence. 

Colonel Fox has applied himself to the 
study of the evidence contained in these 
records of the loss of life during the War 
on both sides, and while he has given us 
statistics which are not warranted by the 
ofticial records and has treated these rec- 
ords as to tinal standards of comparison, 
he has in some cases gone into further 
original exploration and been able to cor- 
rect the records by explorations of his 
own. 

His volume is limited to the one topic 
of losses in life on both sides during the 
War; but it is surprising how much he has 
made of this topic, and how much light 
his ingenious handling of data throws on 
the conduct of the War, on the behavior of 
the men in battle and campand on the 
whole awful drama of war. In his hands 
this question of losses is made to tell the 
unwritten history of many a combat with 

urprising accuracy. In many respects 
the statistics accumulated in the volume 
urnish a standard by which tu judge the 
efficiency of the military discipline, the 
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severity of the engagements, the military 
qualities of the men, the vigor and skill 
of their handling, and to some extent even 
the great abuses and failures of the War. 

In general Colonel Fox’s use of these 
data is legitimate and his conclusions 
sound. We must, however, caution our 
readers in advance as to the confidence to 
be reposed on deductions based altogeth- 
er on the losses of a command. These 
losses cannot be accepted without reserve 
as a test of the soldierly qualities of the 
men, of their discipline or of their skill- 
ful handling in battle. The general mili- 
tary maxim applicable to’ these cases is, 
certainly, quite different from Colonel 
Fox's interpretation of it and implies that 
the higher the discipline and courage of 
the men and the more skillfully they are 
led the lower wili be their losses. Gen- 
eral Lee in a memorable address to his 
army announced this principle and made 
it the basis of a general order. Colonel 
Fox’s statement that the loss of hfe in 


cowardly regiments which cannot be 


made to face the enemy is asa rule low 
is as doubtful in fact as it would be de- 
moralizing in practice. The military 
maxim is quite the reverse and the late 
War furnishes plenty of instances to 
show the danger to life of panic and 
cowardly conduct. The disproportionate 
loss of officers may show, as Colonel Fox 
says, that the men ‘‘ were bravely led”; 
but the case is not so simple as this. It 
may show quite as clearly that the men 
were not steady and had to be held up by 
the ruinous and, in a well-disciplined 
force, needless exposure of officers. The 
business of the officer in battle is quite 
as much to live, keep his men alive and to 
command his force as to fight it hard and 
die with his men. Nor can the ratio of 
losses be accepted implicitly, as Colonel 
Fox uses them for the pasis of comparison 
between European and American armies. 
The German statistics show a loss of life 
in the late war on France which is lower 
in the general average and in the average 
of the severest combats than similar 
averages in the Federal and Confederate 
armies; but before we accept these ratios 
as proof that their fields were not as 
severely contested as ours we must have 
light on a good many ether points. The 
art of war is not wholly directed to 
slaughtering the enemy; it has very 
much to do with saving your own men. 
General Steinmetz was deprived of his 
command for losing too many men. Skill- 
ful leadership in the field is not reckless 
of life. There has always been a strong 
suspicion that both the Federal and Con- 
federate armies were fought wastefully, 
and that the high ratios of loss among the 
men, and particularly among the officers, 
prove this. 

Turning to the work itself, we find an 
enormous mass of complex statistics re- 
duced to order, arranged and discussed 
under many different heads, so as to 
bring out their meaning and to throw 
light on the inner history of the War. 

First we have a review of the casual- 
ties of war in the maximum of killed and 
the maximum percentages of the killed 
in different regiments during the whole 
War. The regiments which lost the 
greatest number killed in battle were the 
Fifth New Hampshire Infantry and the 
First Maine Heavy Artillery. The high- 
est percentage of loss calculated on the 
whole enrollment was 19.7 per cent., and 
was suffered by the Second Wisconsin. 
On this Colonel Fox remarks: 


“The loss in the Second Wisconsin indi- 
cates the extreme limit of danger to which 
human life is exposed in a war similar in 
duration and activity to the American Civil 
War. It shows the chances which a man 
takes when he enlists. The figures, how- 
ever, are the result of the weapons and 
mode of fighting of twenty years ago. 
Siace then muzzle-loading rifles have been 
dispensed with. Still,in the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, in which the troops were armed 
with breech loaders, there was no increase 
in the percentage of casualties; in fact, the 
old muzzle-loaders were capable of deliver- 
ing a hotter fire than any body of troops 
could withstand. At Marye’s Heights and 
Cemetery Ridge, the bravest assaulting 
columns recoiled from their fire: breech- 
luaders cou have done no more. There 
was a limi punishment heyond which 








endurance could not go, and the old Spring- 
field rifle was capable of inflicting it.’’ 

The maximum of regimental losses of 
men engaged in any one battle is quite 
another matter, which forms the subject 
of the following chapter and on which the 
author has thrown much light by giving 
the list of every regiment in the Union 
armies which sustained in any one battle 
a loss in killed and mortally wounded of 
fifty or more. This list shows the ex- 
treme limit of loss in human life in battle. 
The full meaning of these dates is shown 
better in the list of percentages of lose in 
battle given farther on. We find nothing 
in this list to equal the appalling loss in 
Captain Tuttle’s Company in Pickett’s 
charge at Gettysburg which went into 
action with three officers and eighty-four 
men and came out all the officers and 
eighty-three men killed or wounded. The 
most appalling loss in the list is that of 
the Forty-eighth New York, in the re- 
pulse at Fort Wagner 83 per cent. of all. 
The First Minnesota in its gallant response 
to General Hancock’s appeal to charge 
and give him five minutes more to form 
and save his line, lost 28 percent. Happi- 
ly these losses are exceptional] and fell 
only ona few devoted regiments at criti- 
cal pointsin the line of battle. Exactly 
what they arein the maximum, minimum 
and average this long and beautifully ar. 
ranged tabulation shows at a glance. 

These awful percentages must not, 
however, be applied to the whole army. 
The examination of a work like that be- 
fore us shows what different fortunes the 
different regiments had. Some were al- 
ways at the front, and whoever under- 
took to follow them had plenty of bloody 
work marked out for them. Others were 
employed in the rear or in quiet posts, 
and some were disorganized by desertion. 
The entire command rarely came into 
action. McClellan reported his force on 
the morning of Antietam at more than 
87,000 men. It is said to be doubtful if 
he could put into battle 60,000. The en- 
tire losses and percentages of the War, as 
brought together from different parts of 
this work, appear thus: The total num- 
ber of enrollments during the War was 
2,772,408, Allowing for the 90-days men 
and re-enlistments, the total would sink 
to 2,320 272—if not, as we surmise, lower 
—and be distributed as follows : 





Enrolled. Killed. Per cent. 
Volunteers... .. 2,067,175 104,893 5.0 
Regulars........ 67,000 2,288 3.4 
Colored.........« 186,000 2,894 1.5 
Total....... 2,320,272 110,070 4.3 


The deaths from disease inthe same three 
classes of troops amounted to 8.1 per 
cent., 3.8 per cent., 15.9 per cent., or an 
average of 8.6 per cent.; while deaths 
from all causes in the whole army reached 
the average of 15.4 per cent., which shows 
the exact average of risk to life to every 
enlisted man during the three years’ ser- 
vice. 

The number of deaths from disease was 
remarkabie—more than double _ those 
caused by battle. Regiments which suf- 
fered most in battle suffered least from 
disease. The obstinate valor of the Regu- 
lars was notorious; but their losses in 
battle were 3.4 per cent., against 5 per 
cent. for the volunteers. From disease 
they lost 3.8 per cent., and the volunteers 
8.1 per cent. The loss of officers in battle 
in the volunteer force was 1 to every 16 
men, and, as we have already pointed 
out, was too great. From disease the 
loss in officers was but 1 to 72 men, an- 
other significant ratio, which is also too 
great, and tells the same story as the pre- 
vious one, indicating a low state of disci- 
pline, from which, in this case, the men 
suffered more than the officers. In the 
course of the War 40 surgeons were killed 
and 73 wounded. Eleven chaplains were 
killed. Of Union soldiers confined in 
Confederate prisons 24,866 died of dis- 
ease ; 12,912, or 28 per cent., died at An- 
dersonville. At Elmira, in this state, 
where 11,916 Confederate prisoners were 
confined and well fed and housed, 25 per 
cent, died—a percentage which proves 
that mortality in these military prisons 
was not always in the inverse ratio of 
good treatment. 

Colonel Fox makes in one of his chap- 
ters an elaborate comparison of these sta- 





tistics with those of European armies, 
It is an interesting and instructive com- 
parison which certainly shows that we 
have nothing to fear from abroad, tho we 
have already pointed out some reasons for 
accepting the gallant colonel’s conclu- 
sions on this point with reserve. 

Rapidly glancing over the other parts 
of this crowded volume we find that the 
author pursues his investigation among 
the colored troops, he follows the regi- 
ments into the corps formations, into the 
famous divisions and brigades in connec- 
tion with which they fought. He gives 
tables and sketches of three hundred 
‘* fighting regiments,” a complete list of 
battkhs with ‘regiments sustaining the 
greatest loss in each,” a complete list of 
regiments and batteries in the Union 
Army, with moriuary lists in each; and 
he goes over these losses again by states, 
showing the total enlistment by states 
and the percentages of their military pop- 
ulation furnished, with classified lists of 
officers lost on both sides. : 

We have no time to notice the examina- 
tion of the question of Confederate losses, 
except to say that they tally wonderfully 
with those in the Federal Army, with 
this exception, that the entire Confederate 
force was at the front on the fighting 
line, and their general averages of loss 
must have been higher. The percentages 
of loss in desperate crises of battle vary 
little from those on the other side. The 
greatest percentage of loss on the Confed- 
erate side was suffered by the First Texas 
at Antietam and reached 82.3 per cent. 
The First Minnesota at Gettysburg lost 
80.0 per cent. 

We will only add to this already too ex- 
tended notice of this remarkable book 
that the anthropological statistics show 
that the War was fought out by the Amer- 
ican-born yeomanry of the country. Of 
the 2,000,000 and upward in the army 
Germany furnished 175,000 and Ireland 
150,000. Forty-eight per cent. of all 
were farmers, 24 per cent. were me- 
chanics. Only 16 per cent. were drawn 
from the laboring classes. This last 
is one of the most striking facts in the 
volume and is full of significance. 


oe 





In the brochure of Cornill, Entslehung 
des Volkes Israel, we have a veritable mul- 
tum in parvo. It is practically a summary 
of results as drawn from the prolix and 
almost endless discussions inthe Old Testa- 
ment department during the last decade 
and more of years. The object of all this 
investigation and criticism has been to re- 
construct the traditional scheme of Israel’s 
history, according to the principles of 
accepted historiography, »s these have been 
developed chiefly through Niebuhr’s in- 
fluence and applied by Curtius, Ranke and 
others to the records of the various peoples 
of antiquity. The detailed inquiries in this 
work are sO many and so special that a 
brief summary of what is now considered 
as the reasonably sure results of this re- 
construction process, is actually a desidera- 
tum, not only for the theologian, but also 
forthe historian and the geveral -reader. 
Such a summary is given by Cornill in a 
most satisfactory manner, freed from the 
technicalities and other objectionable fea- 
tures of Wellhausen’s sketch in the “ En- 
cyclopedia Britannica.” It is based upon 
the rearrangement of the sources in the 
Old Testament as now generally accepted 
by the critics on the Continent, altho Cornill 
is not an extremist neither in his literary 
analysis nor in his theological standpoint. 
His work treats only of the formative era 
in Israel’s history, or, more definitely, covers 
only the centuries from the Exodus to the 
reign of David, as the time during which 
Israel became a nation, developed its 
national and religious peculiarities and at- 
tained its greatest prosperity. The period 
preceding the Exile is treated merely by 
way of introduction. It is a singular 
fact that the great national traits in Is- 
rael’s history and development are, on the 
whole, left intact and untouched by this re- 
construction. While the early records are 
interpreted quite differently from what has 
been the custom of centuries and the use of 
the myth as a bearer and medium of reli- 
able revelation and history is maintained, 
the character and course of Israel’s history 
remains in general outline practically the 
same. The presence and activity of the 
spetial divine element is indeed consider- 
ably reduced, but in principle acknowl- 
edged and employed in accounting for the 
singalar phenomena of Israel’s history. 
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The cardinal difference between the old and 
the new way of presenting his history, 
namely, that, according to the latter, the 
priesthood and the Levitical system in its 
fullness did not prec: de, but followed, the 
prophetic era, is not so far-reaching as is 
generally supposed to be the case, as it is 
evident from the records and acknowledged 
by all that this system, if it did exist asa 
written codex, was toa great extent a dead 
letter in Israel until after the Exile. Cor- 
nill’s acceptance of the germs of this sys- 
tem at an early date, of Abraham as an his- 
toric person, of the worship of Jehovah as 
“the source of all divine and human 
rights“ (p. 15), and as a specifically Mosaic 
idea shows that he is cautious as well as 
critical, and like Kittel, Kiénig, Baethgen 
and others of the younger generation, is not 
disposed to be as ultra as the older men 
that started and head the present Old 
Testament advanced school. In the na- 
ture of the case, it would scarcely be 
fair to quarrel with him about his 
standpoint on this or that matter, as he 
does not give the processes by which these 
results have been reached. As a bird’s-eye 
view of how theearly history of Israel looks 
when seen through the glasses of a fair- 
minded modern critic, there is nothing bet- 
ter published. A valuable aid, tho of 
another kind, in the solutiun of the vexed 
problem of the old Testament is the critical 
Massoretic edition of the Books of Chron- 
icles, published by S. Baer, with the assist- 
ance of the elder Delitzsch and a com- 
mentary on the name Tiglath-pileser by 
the younger Delitzsch (Liber Chronicorum. 
. S. Baer). The lover of textual 
criticism, rather than the higher, is the 
prime gainer in the new number of this ex- 
cellent series of accurate Hebrew texts, the 
publication of which was begun as early as 
1869, and which now covers all the books of 
the Old ‘Testament with the exception of 
several historical books and Jeremiah, all 
of which are promised for the near future. 
This volume is especially welcome, as the 
text of Chronicles was notoriously in a bad 
condition. But even here no radical 
changes have been demanded by the Mas- 
soretic sources, and we have a new evidence 
as to the comparative unanimity and agree- 
ment of the Jewish traditional text. Hun- 
dreds of minor errors have been corrected, 
and higher criticism can now feel assured 
that the text of these vexed books is in 
as good a condition as this generation can 
expect to have it. 





Elements of the Integral Calculus, by 
W.E. Byerly, Ph.D.; second edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. (Ginn & Co.) Elements 
of Plane Analytic Geometry, by J. D. 
Runkle. (Ginn & Co.) Elements of 
Analytic Geometry, by A. S. Hardy, Ph.D. 
(Ginn & Co.) A College Algebra, by G. A. 
Wentworth. (Ginn & Co.) Descriptive 
Geometry, by Linus Faunce. (Ginn & Co.) 
Academic Trigonometry, by T. M. Blaks- 
lee, Ph.D. (Ginn & Co.) The second edi- 
tion of Byerly’s Integral Calculus is one of 
the most notable mathemetical text-books 
that has appeared in this country. What 
was before a thorough and scholarly trea- 
tise has been improved in this edition by 
illustrating the theory in one or two places 
with greater detail and by the introduction 
of two chapters upon subjects not hereto- 
fore treated in any American work on the 
Calculus. These are Elliptic Integrals 
and Theory of Functions, which, with some 
of their most important applications, are 
admirably presented. These additions 
make the book valuable as an introduction 
to the study of Higher Mathematics. On 
the other hand, they may be omitted with- 
out injuring the continuity of the other 
parts, and the former more elementary 
character of the work may be thus pre- 
served. It is unfortunate that so excellent 
a treatise should have a fault common to 
most American mathemetical text-books, 
a lack of references to original authorities. 
By directing the attention of its readers to 
the great comphrehensive treatises and to 
the mathematical journals, a book can do 
much to encourage original research. Run- 
kle’s Plane Analytic Geometry is remark- 
able for its completeness and for the bappy 
combination of modern methods with lan- 
guage and notation adapted to ordinary 
college classes. The author proceeds on 
the principle that in beginning a new sub- 
ject the student’s progress should be slow 
and sure. The same proposition is some- 
times demonstrated in several ways, and 
the number of examples is very much 
larger than that usually given; and further, 
there are many theorems in it not found in 
the ordinary text-books. As a whole the 
book is exceptionally strong. The Ana- 
Wwtic Geometry of Professor Hardy is a 
smaller book with a larger scope, as it is 
uot limited to plane geometry, Its most in- 





| run through it. 





teresting feature is the discussion of a num- 
ber of higher plane curves. Its demonstra- 
tions are simple and well written. In the 
solid geometry the plane precedes the 
straight line, a commendable arrangement, 
but the delaying of the treatment of tan- 
gents and normalsin the plane geometry 
till after the discussion of the general equa- 
tion of the second degree, is of questionable 
advantage. The good qualities of Went- 
worth’s series of text-books are too well 
known to require notice upon the appear- 
ance of anewvolume. The College Alge- 
bra isa comprehensive work,and judicious- 
ly reeognizes the inexpediency of teach- 
ing the elementary and the advanced alge- 
bra from the same book. Faunce’s Descrip- 
tive Geometry is a handy little volume con- 
taining fifty-four pages of text and sixteen 
plates. A number of practical problems 
not hitherto given are its principal feature. 
We are unable to see that Dr. Blakslee’s 
syllabus of Trigonometry can be of service 
to the faithful student of the ordinary text- 
book. Any additional aids for remember- 
ing the formul as which may be obtained by 
Napier’s rules for circular parts seem hard- 
ly necessary. 


My Story of the War: A Woman’s Nar- 
rative of Four Yeerrs’ Personal Experi-. 
ence in the Sanitary Service of the Rce- 
bellion. By Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. (A. 
D. Worthington & Co. Soldonly by sub- 
scription.) This may be called a heart his- 
tory of the war. Military movements, ex- 
cept ina general way as they might be 
knownto an intelligent person in the Hos- 
pital and Relief Service, are wisely avoided. 
It is in character too discursive and miscel- 
laneous for a history which it does not pur- 
port to be, but is rather the author’s person- 
al memories and reminiscences of that side 
of the War with which she was best acquaint- 
ed, and thus touches the pathetic and tragic 
side which smote so heavily on the nation’s 
heart at the time and has not ceased to stir 
it yet. Mrs. Livermore has put her heart 
into the book. The Relief Service had all 
her sympathy. She found herself contin- 
ually fettered by the hard discipline of war 
and camps; but tho sorely tried by “ red- 
tape’”’ and officialism generally, she pre- 
serves her balance and writes with more ju- 
dicious restraint and more of the moderation 
that is born of experierce than we find in 
ordinary books of this class. The volume 
as areading book is one of absorbing inter- 
est. The story-telling flavor and passion 
Everywhere the reader 
comes unexpectedly on incidents that make 
the heart beat quick. He will also finda 
good store of comedy and humor. The hu- 
man element is as strong and omnipresent 
asthe humane. The grand example of all 
these qualities combined is the story of 
‘* Mother Bickerdyke’’—a homespun quak- 
erish Florence Nightingale who came to be 
as devoutly loved and venerated in the 
Western armies as the ‘Madonna is 
by Roman Catholics.’”’ It was she who, 
when milk in the army hospitals 
was thin, dear and scarce and eggs high in 
price and flavor, begged a furlough, and 
came back from Chicago and St. Louis 
with a hundred milch cows and thousands 
of hens. She was a member of Dr. Edward 
Beecher’s Church at Galesburg, I11., when 
the War broke out. The stories told of her 
skill, bold common sense, tiffs with the 
surgeons and commanders, dauntless cour- 
age, untiring devotion and iron frame, are 
numerous enongh to fill a volume; yet her 
name does not occur in Appleton’s new 
“Cyclopedia of American Biography’ and 
so far as we know Mrs. Livermore’s chap- 
ters are the only permanent memoir of 
her which has gone into print. It is one of 
the stirring chapters of the War and 
‘*Mother Bickerdyke”’ is in ber way as 
much of an American product and an 
American character as Abraham Lincoln. 
One more piece of good work is done by 
Mrs. Livermore in her brief notes on some of 
the historic battle flags. They make a 
stirring record with a great deal of the 
heroism of the War init. The publishers 
have hightened the effect of these notes, 
by publishing in the volume eight full 
page chromo-lithograpbic fac-simile repro- 
ductions of the most famous of these flags. 
These reproductions are made from photo- 
graphs and are as accurate in color and 
form, down to the smoke and wear of bat- 
tle as they could be made. * 


We cannot agree with F. R. McChesney, 
the author of the handsomely dressed vol- 
ume, Operatic Tales, that just at present 
there is so much ignorance as to the plots of 
the limited number of operas holding the 
stage that people in any Jarge proportion 
“sit for two or three hours delighted—or 
bored—by the music and come away with a 
very hazy idea of what it has all been 





to think that never in the history of opera 
were audiences so well-informed as to-day on 
the librettos and texts of masterpieces of 
the first importance on the stage. Assured- 
ly this is truein New York andall the larger 
American and English cities; and, to their 
residents, opera makes its chief practical 
appeal. Moreover, not so new as the author 
thinks is the idea of such a hand-book as 
this—in which twenty-three opera plots are 
smoothly narrated. We refer him to the 
little book ‘‘Tales from the Opera,” that 
appeared years ago, and went into the 
Same department then; and we also refer 
him to a much better and completer book 
than his, Mr. Upton’s ‘‘The Standard 
Operas.’’ Moreover, again in these Operatic 
Tales, Mr. McChesney devotes himself to 
telling the story of the libretto of so many 
operas that are either absolutely passée and 
shelved or partially such, or else, those 
that, if still alive and utilized, are so per- 
fectly familiar, that his book is of no sig- 
nificance. There is room for this species of 
hand-book if it should set forth the plots 
of new and valuable works. The present 
one says nothing but what was an old or 
unnecessary matter long since, or canvassed 
by better abilities. (New York: Scribner 
& Welford; London: Ward & Downey.) 


Life and Times of the Right Hon. John 
Bright, William Robertson (Cassell & Co., 
$1.50), is the same work which was published 
several years ago by the same house, with 
a few pages added to bring the narrative 
down to date, and copyrighted anew for the 
present year. It is a well known, standard 
book which requires no further notice, and 
isa far better life than could have been 
prepared hastily to meet the demand which 
is likely to follow the death of the states- 
man. As Mr. Bright has been more or less 
criticised in this country for his course on 
the Irish question, we will quote one pas- 
sage from this book to show that the rea- 
soning which led him to support the Fed- 
eral Government in our Civil War also led 
him to oppose the so-called Liberal policy in 
Ireland, and that if he was right in one he 
was right in the other. Sir R. Peel, son 
of the great ‘* Peel and Re-peal” minister, 
made a speech eulogizing the South. He 
attacked the North bitterly, and demanded 
the recognition of the South, Mr. Bright, 
in the House of Commons, said: 

“The other day, not a week since, a member 
of the present Government—he is nota states- 
man, he isthe son of a great statesman, and 
occupies the position of the Secretary for Ire- 
land—dared to say toan English audience that 
he wished the Republic to be divided, and that 
the South should become an independent 
State. If that Island, which I suppose in pun- 
ishment for some of its offenses has been com- 
mitted to his care—if that Island were to at- 
tempt to secede, not to set up a slave kingdom 
but a kingdom more free than it has ever been, 
the Government of which he is a member 
would sack its cities and drench its soil with 
blood before they would allow such a kingdom 
to be established.” (P. 566.) 


In M. Guy de Maupassant’s Afloat, there 
is a good deal that is graceful and suggest- 
ive, besides the strictly descriptive passages, 
in which the French writer’s skill is always 
noticeable. The book records the indolent 
pleasures of a summer cruise from Antibes 
to Monaco in a little yacht, the *‘ Bel Ami” 
(a decidedly significant name to persons fa- 
miliar with M. de Maupassantas a novelist) 
and pictures of the coast, of smooth and 
squally days, reflections, philosophical and 
other, and a hundred pretty trifles of 
thought and diction are united in it. Itis 
very light and very pleasant reading, for the 
most part. The English version shows 
fidelity to the original, rather than the 
amount of flexibility one would prefer; 
but the style of a French writer like the au- 
thor of ‘‘ Une Vie,” ‘‘ Mont Oriol” or ‘Au 
Soleil,” is not easily caught. The printing 
of the india-ink sketches in the book by the 
artist Riou appears to have done injury to 
their precision and delicacy. The book’s 
style follows the French original edition. 
(George Routledge & Sons.) 


The first year’s numbers of the entertain- 
ing and rarely instructive little weekly, the 
American Notes and Queries, are bound up 
in a handy volume, with a thorough index; 
and the amount of curious odds and ends of 
information embodied in its well-printed 
pages isgreatand varied. Theantiguarian, 
the classical scholar, the reader fond of a 
little of many things and not too much of 
anything, will be a fast friend of these 
Notes and Queries, and we commend the 
book and a subscription. If there be any 
over-liberal supply of fact and jotting, it is 
in the series of paragraphs on Indian names 
surviving in the French-Canadian tongue, 
which is not a subject to interest the gen- 
eral reader. We also suggest to the editors 
the rule that no more than one contribution, 





about,”’ Observation and knowledge lead us 


when several are sent from the same pen, 


should be signed in full by the author. It 
makes the magazine look too much asif 
“written up” by one or two contributors. 
(Philadelphia: The Westminster Publish- 
ing Co.) 


The Holmes Birthday Book. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.00.) Thisis a very enter- 
taining collection, loaded with the wit and 
wisdom of the Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
table and melodized by selections from his 
poems. Looking over the neat volume sent 
to us from the Riverside Press, our eye falls 
on the Autocrat’s Hydrostatic paradox 
of controversy. 

**Don’t know what that means? Well, I wil 
teli you. You know that, if you had a bent tube 
one arm of which was of the size of a pipe-stem 
and the other big enough to hold the ocean, 
water would stand at the same hight in one as 
in theother. Controversy equalizes fools and 
wise men in the same way—and the fools know 
4." 


The Poetical Works of Robert Browning. 
(Smith, Elder & Co., London: Maemillan & 
Co., New York. $150 per vol.) Two new 
volumes of this final edition of Browning 
are before us, Vol. XI containing ‘* Balan- 
stein’s Adventure with Prince Hohenstiel- 
Schwangan, Fifine at the Fair.”’ and Vol. 
XII containing ‘Red Cotton Night-Cap 
Country; The Iron Album.” It is hardly 
necesgary to say that this is the official edi- 
tion now coming out iu England and in this 
country under the poet’s personal direction 
and supervision. It is understood to em- 
body his final corrections and to give his 
poems in the form in which he wishes them 
tosurvive. The edition is a well-made and 
well-printed 16mo. 


Seaside and Wayside, No. 3,in Nature 
Readers, by Julia McNair Wright, illus- 
trated by C.S. King. (D.C. Heath & Co., 
Boston.) Outlines of Lessons in Bot- 
any for the Use of Teachers or Mothers 
Studying with their Children, by Jane H. 
Newell, illustrated H. P. Symmes. (Ginn & 
Co., Boston. 55 cents.) Both of these man- 
uals are elementary. Each iu its own de- 
partment of naturalistic study is done on a 
good, simple method, and will prove a useful 
aid. Mrs. Wright has given more attention 
to a style that would prove taking with the 
young readers, and Miss Newell has stuck 
more closely to her subject, treating it at 
the same time in a style of great simplicity 





Leslie Stephen’s Dictionary of National 
Biography (Macmillan & Co., $3.75 per 
vol.) is, by the publication of Vol. XVIII, 
advanced from Esdaile to Finan. This 
new number comes out in good season, and 
contains a list of contributors and a full 
index of articles. It gives some impression 
how full and compact this work is, to note 
that its four hundred and forty-two pages 
contain adequate notices of not far from 
seven hundred different subjects in British 
national biography. 


_ 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


...-The autobiography of Miss Frarces 
Willard, which is issued under the aus- 
picesofthe W.C. T. U., is being energeti- 
cally hurried through the press, and will 
be of very immediate appearance. 








....An interesting and valuable new pub- 
lication by Novello, Ewer & Co., is the mu- 
sical and personal study ‘‘ Frederick Cho- 
pin as a Man and Musician,’ by Frederick 
Niecks. The book is illustrated with a 
standard portrait and some fac-similes of the 
composer’s musical autograph. 


....Mr. Thomas T. Townsend, who has 
been a diligent laborerin the field of re- 
search as to the causes of our Civil Warand 
phases of its conduct, proposes to issue 
through the Putnam’s a volume “The 
Honors of the Empire State in the War of 
the Rebellion.’”?’ The Historical Society of 
New York and the Union League Club have 
heartily urged Mr. Townsend to complete a 
record of such special local interest. 


....-Mr. Wm. Evarts Benjamin, of Astor 
Place, the well-known dealer in rare auto- 
graphs and books, has in stock, just at 
present, an appropriate and large collection 
of Washingtoniana for sale to collectors— 
scarce editions of pamphlets and documents 
or other early printed matter from Wash- 
ington’s pen, or connected with his public 
life or decease, and among them, a well- 
preserved little volume with Mrs. Washing- 
ton’s signature on the fly-leaf. 


-...Sir Spenser St. John’s “ Hayti; or, 
The Black Republic,’ has been recognized 
for some time as by far the most valuable 
work on its subject. As it has been out of 
print, the immediate issue of a new and en- 
larged edition by Messrs. Scribner & Wel- 
ford will be most timely. The book ie of 





the highest interest and completencas, 
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showing even the darkest side in the chap- 
ters in Voodoo-worship and Cannibalism. 
The popular interest that is felt just now in 
Fretch fiction will attract attention to the 
new edition of the Erckmann.Chatrian his- 
torical romances, which the Scribners have 
also in preparation. The popularity of these 
stories has been great; and this new edition, 
which will be made in every way attractive, 
will extend their popularity to a larger cir- 
cle of readers. 


--»-The Directors of the “Old South 
Studies in History and Politics’ have in- 
cluded in their new general series ef ‘‘ Old 
South Leaflets,” a leaflet containing Wash- 
ington’s Inaugurals—the address delivered 
in New York, April 30th, 1789, when Wash- 
ington first took the oath, and his address 
to Congress in 1793. This leaflet will be 
especially interesting at this centennial 
time, the first inaugural address being no- 
where else so easily accessible. The account 
of the inauguration from Irving’s “Life of 
Washington,” is appended, and there are 
some useful notes. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEE 


My Be Religion. By Count L. N. Tolsto!. Trans- 
the French. By Huntington 
Bentth. 1éx5, pp. xii, 224. New York: T. 

0. 





Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte. By Louis 
Aatoine Fauvelet De Bourrienne, his Private 
retary. To which are an account 
of the important events of the hundred 
days of Napoleon’s Surrender to the English, 
and of his residence and death at St. Helena, 
with anecdotes and illustrative extracts 
from a the most authentic sources. Edited 
by R. W. Phipps, Colonel, Late Royal Artil- 
lery. New an revised edition, with numer- 
ous Loy gy Iv four volumes. 
Volume I, pp. xxxix, 401. Volume II, pp. x v, 
408. Volume Itl pp. xiil, 397. Volume IV, 
DOr Vids, GEE. TRO GRMRC...ccccccccccccccccccsces 
Rented: A Husband. By Vetta. 
299. New York: Cassell & C 
Life of General Lafayette. With a critical 
estimate of his character and public acts. 
By Bayard Te In two volumes. 
ae, olume I, pp. xi, 275. me \I, pp. 
New York: vad. Mead & Co............ 
Between Two Loves. By Amelia E. ssa 74¢x5, 
pp.sll. The same 
=. R, Acre. By Edward P. Roe. 7x5, 
NE 
A } accrnd of the King. Incidents in the Life 
of the Rev. George Ainslie. By Anna War- 
ner. 7x5, pp. 60. New York: John Ireland.. 
The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel,and other 
po nee Essays. Selected from the p pDublish- 
rs of the late Ezra Abbott. 6, Dp. 
ton: George H. Ellis..........0....008 
The aan Spirit of the Age, And ther 
Pleas and Discussions. By snes yower 
« Cobbe. 734x544, pp. vii, 243. Thes 
College Series of Greek Authors. Béitea under 
the supervision of John Williams White, 
and Thumas D.“eymour. Homer’s Odyssey. 
Book I, iv, By B. Perrin. Edited on the 
sate of the yy Edition. &xé6, pp. 
iv, 229. Boston: Ginn & C 
English Classics for Se ntoty Reading. 
Tales,in Prose and Verse. 


6 00 
030 


8 00 
1% 


150 


Fairy 
Selected from 


.’ New York: 
Harper are ape aa 
The Tramp at Home By Lee Meriwether. 

lustrated. 74¢x5, pp. xi, 296. ‘rhe sa 
My Autobiography and Reminiscences. By W. 
P. Freth. n two ae. 844x5. 
Volume if, y vill, 833. The same............ 


A Manual) of Historical Laeratane, sanaeiiinn 
brief descriptions of the most Fepentent his- 
tories in Eaglish, French and German. To- 
gether with practical suggestions as to 
methods and courses of historical Study. 
For the use of Students, General Readers, 
and Coilectora of Books. By Charles Ken- 
dail Adams, LL.D. 844x544, pp. xxxviil, 720. 
eco cc ccsconscncasccesosncoecencncesesessce 

The Mouse-Trap, and other Farces. By W. D. 
Howeils. lilustrated. 184. e same....... 

An Author’s Love. Being the the unpubiished 
letters of Prosper ée’s * Inconue.” 
746x5, pp. xix. ew York: "Macmillan «& Co. 

Physiological Notes on Primary Education, and 
the Study of Language. By Mary ae 
Jacobi, M.D. & New York: 

P, Putnam’s Sons 

From Japau to Granada. Sketches of Observa- 
tiop and Iaguirv in a Tour Around the 
wort. in 1887-1888. By James Henry Cha- 
pin, Ph.D. 8x544, pp. xiii. 325. The same. 

Christian Doctrine Harmonized, and its Ra- 
tionality Vindicated. By John Steinfort 

‘ in two volumes. 94x. 

° pp. ix, 383, Volume II., pp. iv, 
GBR. FRO GREG. ccccccccccccccccccccccoccccesecce 

Life and Tines of Girolamo Savonarola. 

rof, Pasquale Villari. Transiated by 
Linda Villari. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. Intwo volumes. ‘i4x6. Volume I., 
. ixv, 7 Volumes II., pp. vill, 446. New 
ork: Scribner & Weltord 

Sundays in the Adirondacks, By Isaac S. Hart- 

ley. D.D. ae .~Pp 125, Utica, N. Y.: Wil- 


1 50 


1 50 


iam T. 5m 
Society aan and Voice Culture. Adapt- 
ed from the Delsarte o Symon. By Gener iere 
Stebbins. (Mrs. J. Thom 744x544, 
Pp. 108. sew York: fagar 3. 
A Venetian Paty in Black and Pa 
Charles ard Baraos. 546. pp. 17 
New York: Willard, Faraker & © 
ate Varks for Young Churchmen. By Rich- 
Hooker Md gon D.D., LUL.D., Bishop of 
p. 106. New York: 


Alabama. 7 Thomas 


Whittaker . 
Fraacis Bacon. His [ate and Philosophy. 
John Nichol, Part It. Bacon’s 
} hy. With a sketch of the History of 
revious Science and Botpos. — pp. hee 

Bo. Philadelphia: J. &. Lippinco' 
John Charéxes. A Tale a the om War in 
America. a2 Peter Boylston. 73¢x544, pp. 


" George Stuart 
p. 110. The same.......... 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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The most powerful book of the a ao 
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uickens and 
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A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


714 Broadway, New York, 
HAVE NOW R®ADY: 

LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF 
PREACAING, By the late Rev. John Kerr, 
D.D. Edited by Rev. A. R. Macewen, Balliol, B.D., 
Glasgow. With introduction by the Rev. Wm. M. 
Taylor, D.D. Cr. octavo, $1.50. 


DR. TAYLOR'S introduction says: “ The author 
of these lectures stood in the \-- front rank ted the 
—— both of his e 

‘or thoughtful preachers ‘pr 
more helpful than most helps for the pulpit. To the 
careful study of all such we heartily commend the 

work,” ete., ete. 

Also jens ready 2d volume of the 

SERMON BIBLE, 
Second volume (oomyiote in itself) contains Kin 
Psalm ixxvi nolemive with 
OF 600 “ER MON TLI 
= THOpsa St 


vol. 


THE TRAINING OF THY TWELVF; or. 
PASSAGES OUT OF THE GOSPELS. Exhibiting 


The porte Weets and Christiantey. 
By Rev. E. De Pressense, D.D. Cr. 8vo, cioth, $1 7 


SURE TO SUCCEED, By.J. Thain - sare 
Uniform “ Talks with Young Men,”’ $1.25. 


Palestine in the Time ot Christ, B 
mund Stapter, D.D., of Protestant Faculty of 
With maps and plans. Cr. 8vo, cloth, $2.50 


MR. SPURGEON’S NEW WORK. 
E BOOK OF THE BANK 
orra The kine PRECIOUS PROMISES AR- 
RANGED FOR DAILY USE. With Brief Experi- 
mental Senatante Nearly 400 yages, 12mo, $1.50. 


These Books sent, post-paid, by publishers. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Open Door. 


A Novel by BLANCHE WILLIS Howarp, 

author of ““One Summer,” ‘‘ Guenn,”’ 
etc. Crown 8vo, $1 50. 

“* The Open Door’ is not a novel to be lightly read 

and thrown aside. {it makes demands upon one’s 

better emotions, and it moves toward fine issues 


while it fascinates wag fancy by its graceful real- 
ism.’’— Beacon, ton 


The Way: The Nature and 


Means of Revelation. 


By John F. WEIR, professor in Yale 

University. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.75. 

A book which appeals to the orthodox in all de- 
nominations and to Bible critics. The aim of the 


book is “to exhibit the general teaching of Revela- 
tion as pointing THE WAY of salvation.’ 


Prolegomena to In Memoriam. 


By THOMAS DAVIDSON. With an Index 
tothe Poem. 12mo, $1.25. 


This book merits a hearty welcome from all who 
appreciate =e great quatities of Tennyson’s world- 
famous poe 


A Satchel Guide. 


For the Vacation Tourists in Europe. 
Edition for 1889, revised, and printed 
from entirely new plates, $1.50. 


John Lothrop Motley. 


By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Passe Rose. 


A Novel of the Time of Charlemagne, 
by ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY, author 
of “But Yet a Woman,” ‘“‘The Wind of 
Destiny,” etc. 16mo, $1 25. 
“Weseldom find a novel that pleases us as this 
does. The glimpses we get ofthe great Charles. his 


court his dangers, his work and Pa are particu- 
larly pieasing.”’— Yate Literary Magazine 


Ed- 
aris. 





$1 50. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


11 EAst SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
NEARLY READY. 





History of the People of Israel. 


From the Reign of David up to the Capture of Sama- 
ria. By ERNEST RENAN, author of “Life of 
Jesus.” Demy, 8vo. Cloth. Price, $2.50, 


The segend velems of Renan’s great work, uniform 
with first volume 


“ But once in centuries does a Renan _arise,and to 
any,other hand this work were impossible. Through- 
out it is the perfection of paradox, for, dealiag wholly 
with what we are all taught to lisp at the mother’s 
knee, it is more original than the wildest romance; 
more heterodox than heterodoxy., it is yet full of large 
and tender reverence for that supreme rel! on that 
brightens ali time as it transcends all creeds.”—The 

Commercial Advertiser. 


a BROS., Reston: 
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IS THERE 
A POPULAR DEMAND 
FOR RELIGIOUS BOOKS? 


sé A N AGREEABLE EVIDENCE that 
the popular demand for religious 
works of importance is not on the wane 
is shown in the success which has at- 
tended some recent theological books. 
Dr. Shedd’s ‘Dogmatic Theology,’ for ex- 
ample, has reached its second edition, 
while a fourth edition of Dr. Roswell 
Hitchcock’s ‘Eternal Atonement’ has 
been called for. The first volume of Dr. 
Vincent’s ‘Word Studies in the New Tes- 
tament’ has also gone into itssecond edi- 
tion, and Dr. Ladd's ‘Whatis the Bible?’ 
has sold through two printings, with a 
third edition just ready. Dr. Fisher’s 
‘Manual of Christian Evidences’ is also 
selling in its third edition.’’—Chicago 
Herald. 


SECOND EDITION. 


Dogmatic Theology. 
By WILLIAM G. T. SHEDD, D.D. 2 vols., 8vo, $7. 


“An intellectual achievement of the first order. It 
J holds an almost unique, not to say solitary, position 
"in the entire history of this country.”’— Boston Beacon. 
“ Pervaded bythe great thoughts of the master 
minds of ali the ages.”—N. Y. Observer, 
FOURTH ECITION. 


Eternal Atonement. 


Ry the late ROSWELL D. H1iTcuHcocg, D.D. With 
portrait. 12mo, $1.50. 


“The whole book is astorehouse of gems.”"—The Ob- 
used SECOND EDITION. 
Word Studies in the New Testament. 


By MARVIN R VINCENT, D.D._Vol. 1.—Syno we 
Gospels, Acts of Aposties and Epistles of Pe 
James and Jude. vo, $4. 

“Itis a true stuty of of words, designed to aid the 
careful student in gain + richness and fulness 
of the "~~ thought.’ —N. Y¥. Observer. 

*,* Vol. Il. Now Ready. The bmg | of John, The 
Gospel, The “Epist'e, The. ‘Apocalypse $4.00. 

THIRD EDITION. 


What is the Bible? 
By GEORGE T. LADD, D.D. 12mo, $2.00. 


“Any intelligent reader of the English Bible can 
appreciate this from beginning to end.”—Old 
Testament Stuaen 

“Mmstructive and as frank as it is learned.’’—The 
Caristian Register 


TH IRD EDITION. 


Manual of Christian Evidences. 
By Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D. 75 cents. 


“It touches every leading point of Christian evi- 
es’ meets every important objection.”—The 
wre 


By all odds, the best Treatise on the Evidences of 





Christianity that we know.”—The Examiner. 


A SPLENDID LIBRARY WORK, 


Scribner’s American Edition of 
Bourrienne’s Famous 


MEMOIRS OF 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 


By Lovis ANTOINE FAUVELET DE Bour- 
RIENNE, his Private Secretary. Edited 
by Col. R. W. Puipps. New and Re- 
vised Edition, with full 84-page Por- 
traits and other Illustrations. 


THE SET, 4 VOLS., IN A BOX, 85 00, 
mes ae 





- In no other work published is given so 
brilliant and fascinating a picture of Na- 
poleon as he appeared under all circum- 
stances and in all different moods to his 
Private Secretary and friend. This first 
American editio: of the standard work has 
all of the featur.s which give distinction 
to the latest Lon ‘on edition. 


“ These are the on’ authentic Memoirs of Napo- 
leon.”,—PRINCE METYERNICH. 
“ This ge dessrves very high praise.”—Lon-. 
don Academ 


Mr. ahaa die Novelist. 


Mr. Froude is as fascinating in romance 
asin history. His novel has all the absorb- 
ing adventurous interest of a story by Scott. 

“The marvelons freshness. grace and virility of Mr. 
Froude’s style have never been seen to better advan- 
tage thanin this romance. Asa study of character, 
a picture of society and a narrative of adventure, 


the story is one of the noteworthy achievements of 
the distinguished author.”’- N. Y. Mait and Express. 


The Two Chiefs of Dunboy. 
AN IRISH ROMANCE OF THE LAST CENTURY, 
In Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.50. 


Mrs. Burnett’s New Story. 


A tale of Spanish love and romance in 
which Mrs. Burnett’s powers as a writer 
are strikingly displaye. 


“ No story has been published of late that is at once 
so dainty,cohuman oa so picturesque.” --N. Y. Press. 

“ 1t is the most pleasin and vivid in its coloring of 
any of Mrs. Burnett’s shorter stories. It is full of 
sweetness and simplicity of style.’”’-—Boston Traveller. 


The Pretty Sister of Jose. 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 
IlJustrated by ©. 8. Rheinhart. $1 00. 








For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 





HENRY’S COMMENTARY FOR $8.00. 





*“Henry’s Commentary on ,the 
Bible. 3 vols., 4to, cloth...... $8 00 
*Another edition in large type, 5 
vols., 4to, cloth........... vec See 
*Still another edition, 9 vols. 8v0, 
CNY. Ose Ra 20 00 


Persons desiring to purchase this Com- 
mentary can have a circular sent them, 
without charge, giving a specimen page 
from each of these editions, by sending us 
their address. 

“ Kiug of Bible explorers yet.””—Cuyler. 


“First among the mighty, for general usefulness, 
we are bound to mention Matthew Henry.”—Spurgeon. 


“Sparkles with jewels of wisdom and incisive hu- 
mor.—Rev. Dr. W. M. Taylor. 


sate Bible Tilustrations, 8 
vols. 
Ryle on the Gospels. 17 vol.. 
Dr. Hodge’s Commentaries 
on Romans, Corinthians, 
and Ephesians, 4 vols..... 
Arnot on Acts, The Church in 
thie HEOGSS. ..... - 0 > Rae 
The Credentials of Science; the 
Warrant of Faith, by Prof. Jo- 
siah Parsons Coake, LL.D. 12mo 


10 50 


7 00 
1 50 


1 75 





ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 





A Great Repository of Practical and Sci- 
entific Information. 


One of the Bi wy Freshest ond Most Valuable Hand 
Books ne Prac- 
‘tical Mane 
NOW READY. 


Price, $2.00. 
Free of Postage to any Address in"the World. 


The Techno-Chemical Receipt ws 


i Bover: al Zhensend B 


“oteeatar dia 


bf an immense 
npc yen ae ~ 
poriett, Mcar ene any important ‘Book, sent by ma ‘who wilt 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO.,, 





D, Lothrop Company 


Ilave Now Ready: 


ALAN THORNE. 
MARTHA LIVINGSTON MOODEY. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


If, as Mr. Gladstone affirms, ‘‘ Robert Elsmere” is a 
dangerous book, “ Alan Thorne,” in its striking orlg- 
inality and power, may well serve for an antidote. 
While not second to “ Kobert Elsmere” in its strong 
humanitarianism, it represents the higher inspira- 
tion and motive, the happy combination of faith and 
works which alone stands for the truest Christianity. 
Simple, earnest, unsectarian, it is a book to strength- 
en belief, to cheer and encourage rather than to be- 
wilder and dishearten. 

Its pictures of the home life of the poor are as vivid 
as Dickens and its treatment of the temperance ques- 
tion is masterly in its realism. 

Every thoughtful reader, young or old, will be the 
better for its teachings; while to the many earnest 
Christians wounded by the specious doctrines of Mrs 
Ward, it will be a message of healing and refresh- 
ment. 


100,000 COPIES OF 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS 


And How They Grew. 


By MARGARET SIDNEY.’ 


The best, the breeziest, the brightest story of child- 
hood’s real humanity yet written. 

A New Edition, illustrated quarto, illuminated 
board covers, is now ready. As soon as this edition 
is all printed, the plates will be destroyed. Dealers 
and others desiring to secure copies should corre- 
spond with us, stating number of copies desired. Any 
one sending immediate order with 25 cents wil! 
secure a copy. 

The regular 12mo edition is sold at $1.50, and this 
will be the only opportunity to secure a copy of this 
most popular story for young people ever published 
for 25 cents. 





SOMETIME 


Everybody is looking for an out of the 
way BOOK. No better place to find it that 
TIBBALS BOOK COMPANY 


(late N. Tibbals & Sons), 





Industrial Bookzellers and ; 
810 Waluut St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.8.A. 


26 Warren Street, New York. 








D. LOTHROP C0., Publishers, Bisto. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
MAY. 


Social Life in Russia. Part I. 

By the VICOMTE EUGENE MELCHIOR DE VOGUE, 
Member of the French Academy. 
Thirteen Illustrations by T. Dz THULSTRUP. 
Structure of Society.—St. Petersburg.—Court Ball 

and other Festivities.—Military Reviews.—Social 
Life, the Salons and the Theatres. —A Trotka Ride.— 
Tsigane Music.—Imperial Observatory.—The Clubs 
and Card Playing; 


Ogeechee Cross-Firings. 
By RICHARD MALCULM JOHNSTON. 


AStory of Old Fashioned Country Life in Georgia. 
With Nine Illustrations by A. B. FRosT; 


A Chapter from My Memoirs. 
By M. DE BLOWITZ, Paris Correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times. With Portrait. 
The story of M. de Blowitz’s famous exploit in secur- 
ing the text of the Treaty of Berlin for publication 
in the London Times at the hour it was signed; 





Jupiter Lights. 
By CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOULSON. 
Part V.; 


A Meadow Mud-Hole. 
By Dr. CHARLES C. ABBOTT. 
Some Beautiful Aquatic Plants Described by the 
Author of “Upland and Meadow” and “ Waste 


Land Wanderings.” [Illustrations drawn by F. 8S. 
CHURCH and from Photographs; 


A Novel. 


The Dramatic Outlook in America. 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS: 


A Little Journey in the World. 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. ANovel. Part II., 


Verse. 
THOUGHTS IN A GARDEN. By ANDREW MAR- 
VELL. Six Illustrations by ALFRED PARSONS; 


POEMS. By WILLIAM WINTER, AMELIE RIVES, 
and Dr. T. W. PARSONS; 


Agriculture as a Profession. 
By JaMes K. REEVE. 


Present Condition of Agriculture, and How to Make 
a Farm Pay; 


The Royal Academy. 
By COLONEL F. GRANT. * 
With Portraits of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Thomas 
Gainsborvugh, Benjamin West, Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, Sir Edwin Landseer, and other Illustrations; 


The Western Outlook for Sports- 
men. 
By FRANKLIN SATTERTHWAITE. 
The Haunts of Game in the West,and where to Find 
the Best Shooting; 


Social Agonies. 
Drawn by GEORGE DU MAURIER. Full-page Illus- 
tration; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS’ 


Pleasure-seeking in America.— The Trial of Mr. Par- 
nell before the Special Commission.—The Old Fash- 
ion no better than the New.—Realism in Fiction, 


Editor’s Study. 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 

TolstoY and Scott.—George Meredith's Novels: “Beau- 
champ’s Career.”—Ibsen’s Pramas.—Miss Mur- 
free’s “The Despot of Broomsedge Cove.”—Mrs, 
Margaret Wood's “A Village Tragedy.”’—Mr, Kirk- 
land’s “The MacVeys.”—Rose Terry’ Cooke’s 
“Steadfast.”—Mrs. Elizabeth Stoddard’s Novels.— 
Sidney Luska’s “ A Latin Quarter Courtship” and 
“ Grandiron Mather.” - 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


The Broad A (CHARBES DUDLEY WARNER; Illustra- 
tion by H. W. MCVICKAR),—Rambling Philosophy. 
(J. A. MACON).—Facts and Fancies (JOHN KEN- 
DRICK BANGS).—“ One for Johnny” (Illustration by 
W,H. Hyps).—A Dire Prophecy (INustration by 
W.L.SHEPPARD). Etc. 





Literary Notes. By Laurgnce Horton. 





Harper's Periodicals. 


The Harper periodicals keep at the head of the 
world’s march in literatureandart. . . . An 
attempt to summarize their good points would run 


into a catalogue.—Commercial Gazette, Cinncin- 
nati, 


Per Year: 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE.. .........-. Postage free,$4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY......... ....-+: * 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR....... hacctnobin st ° 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE....... < 200 








@HARPER’s CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of nearly four thousand volumes, will be sent 
>y mail on receipt of Ten Cents in postage stamps. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Now York. 


Scribner & Welford 


NEW BOOKS. 
Poems and Translations, 


By W. J. LInTon, author of ‘Claribel and 
Other Poems, ‘Love Lore,’ ‘ Poetry of 
America’; joint editor with R. H. Stod- 
dard of ‘English Verse.’ Limited edition, 
printed on handmade paper, with photo- 
gravure portrait. Small 4to, half German 
calf, parchment sides, net $5. 

Mr. Linton’s fameas a a -engaver has somewhat 
ured his merits as a poet. His two volumes, *Clar- 
fbet and Other Poems’ = Love Lore,’ were 
published in very limited editions, and are both now 
extremely scarce. Inthe present volume nearly all 
the poems in these works are included. The collec- 
tion will alsocontain many rencerivgs, in the origt- 
ral meters, of French poems, ranging from the thir- 
teenth centuryto our own day. hese translations 


are, with few exceptions, published for the first time. 
A portrait of Mr. Linton is prefixed to the book. 


The Craise of the Marchesa to Kamschat- 
ka aud New Guinea, 


With Notices of Formosa and the Islands of 
the Malay Archipelago. By F. H. GuIL- 
LEMARD, F.LS. New Cheaper Eition. 
Maps and Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 
cloth, $5. 


“ The illustrations and maps are all that could be 
desired; andin every department the information is 
exceedingly satisfactory: The natural history and 
the tacts concerning trade are quite complete. It is 
an admirable and instructive book.” —New York Sun. 


Hayti: or, The Black Republic 


By Sir SPENSER ST. JOHN, K.C M G., form- 
erly Her Majesty’s Miuister-Resident and 
Consul-General in Hayti, now Her Maj- 
esty’s Special Envoy to Mexico. New Ed- 
ition. Revised, with a Map, large crown 
8vo, $2.50. 

“One of the most ecteunding bes ks ever published. 

. Itdeservesto be read by every hen ge even at 

the risk of being made sick with horror and of regret- 
ting that our race ever developed from monkeys into 


men and women as are depicted in the pages.” — 
Tiustratea London News. 


“To the great majority of the readers of Sir Spen- 
ser St. John’s volume the statement which he makes 
as to the prevalence of cannibalism in Hayti will be 
a revelation eally a complete account of 
Hayti in all! its” aspects, and-abounds with amusing 
anecdotes illustrative ofthe character and customs 
of the Haytians.”—Times. 


The Life and Times of Girolamo $a- 
vonardla, 


By Prof. PASQUALE VILLARI. Translated by 
Linda Villari. Portraits and illustrations 
in photogravure. New edition, revised 
and enlarged. Two vols., royal 8vo, 
cloth, $9. 


both as —— and as pth The work may 
e 


Hiant lights of medieval history. 


Tales of Psychical Phenomena. 
Ghost Stories and Presentiments 
Dream Warnings and Mysteries. 
Strange Stories of Coincidence and Ghost- 
ly Adventure. 
A collection of wierd, strange and remark- 
able tales. 3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $4.50. 


The Alps. 


By Professor F. UMLAUFT, Ph.D. Trans- 
lated by Louisa Brough. With 110 illus- 
trations (many full-page) and 2 maps. II- 
lustrated cover incolors. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
$5.25. 

This volume, which ts illustrated by a large number 
of wood engravings, gives a comprehensive view of 
the topography of the entire Alpine range. It will 
be of permanent value to those Who have visited, or 
propose to visit, Switzerland or the Tyrol, as it deals 
not only with XM scenery, but also with the roads 


and railways, lakes, rivers and valieys, geology, flora 
and fauna of the whole district, 


The Multum in Parvo Atlas of the 
World, 


By W. and A. K. JOHNSTON. Comprising 
90 double-page maps, political, physical, 
etc.; useful statistics with each map, com- 
plete index, etc. Crown 16mo, cloth, $1.00 


The most complete, accurate and thorough Pocket 
Atlas ever is: u 


Bacdeker’s European Guide-Books, 


Latest Editions. Illustrated with numerous maps, 
plans, panoramas and views, 12mo, Viz.; 
Alps (Eastern), $8; Belgium and Holland, 
$2.50; Egypt (Lower), $6; Germany (North- 
ern), $3; Germany (Southern), $3; Ger- 
many, Rhine from Rotterdam to Con- 
stance, $2.50; Great Britain, $4; Greece, $4; 
Italy (Nothern), Leghorn, Florence, etc., 
$2.50; Italy (Central), and Rome, $2.50; 
Italy (Southern), Sicily, ete,, $2.50; Lon- 
don and its Ervirons, $2.50; Norway and 
Sweden, $3.50; Palestine and Syria, $7.50; 
Paris and its Environs, $2.50; Switzerland, 
$8; Traveller’s Manual of Conversation, 

$1.25. 


*,* The above sent upon receipt of advertised price. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 








J. B. Lippincott Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 





Chambers’s Encyclopzedia. 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 


NOW READY: 


VOLUME I.—Containing 3,100 Articles, 313 Wood 
Engravings, and 16 Maps 
VOLU ‘UL. Containing 3,300 Articles, 384 Wood 
Engravings, and 6 Maps. 

VOLUME I iil Containing %,700 Articles, 326 Wood 
Engravings, and 6 Maps. 
Price per vol., cloth, $3.00; cloth, uncut, $3.00; 

sheep, $4.00; half morocco, $4.50. 

NEW YORK WORLD.—"One of the most valuable 
works of reference in existence.” 


NEW YORK INDEPENDENT. ning, ac- 
ones! and scholarly character the work stands on 
the big hest plane and in the front rank.” 


BOSTON HERALD.—‘ This is really the book for 
the people.” 


BOSTON GLOBE.—“The best and cheapest ency- 
pre for popular reference.” 


BOSTON TRAVELLER.—"In every way igpee- 
sable to the library, the office and the hom: 


JUST ISSUED 
FAR IN THE FOREST. 


A Story. Pighss Tra ‘eee M.D., LU.D.(Hary.) 
12mo. th.” 


JOHN CHARAXES. 


A Tele of the Civil War in America. By PiTeR 
OYLSTON. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


THE ALPINE FAY. 


A Romance from theGesmanet 5. WERNER. ex -4 
lated by Mrs. A. L. WISTER. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


DISEASES AND INJURIES OF THE EAR: 


Their Prevention and Cure. Volume V.of FRACTI- 
CAL LESSONS IN NURSING. By CHARLES H. BUR- 
N&ETT, A.M ,M.D. 12mo. Cloth. $1.0. 


FRANCIS BACON. PART 2, 


His Life and Philosophy. By JOHN NICHOL. Thir- 
teenth Vo.ume of Phil 1e Classics for English 
Readers. 16mo. Cleth. $1.25 


A PLAIN ARGUMENT FOR GOD. 


By GEORGE STUART FULLERTON, Professor of Phil- 
cooway ia ny University of Pennsylvania. 12mo. 
oth. $1. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


AS THEY ARE AND AS THEY OUGHT TO — By -D. 
CuNVERS, 8.8,J.E. 12mo. Cloth. $1.5u 


JESUS IN MODERN LIFE. 


By ALGERNON SYDNEY LOGAN, author of “Saul,” 
sits Feather from the World’s Wing,” etc. Cloth. 


—In learn 





*,* For sale by all Bookselle’s, or will be sent by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price 


J. B. LIPPINCOIT COMPANY, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
NOW READY. 

By the Author of “As It Was Written,” etc. 


«| GRANDISON MATHER; 


OR AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
FORTUNES OF MR. AND 
MRS. THOMAS GARDINER. 
By Sidney Luska (Harry Harland). 
Author Bat. ” - it Was Written,” “ The By of the 








”* “Mrs. Peixada,” “A 
Or Courtship,” etc. 
12mo, Extra Cloth................ Price, $1.25. 





DO NOT FAIL TO READ 


RENTED—A HUSBAND, 


BY VOISIN. 
Paper, 50 Cents; Extra Cloth, 75 Cents. 
Ask your Bookseller to show you a copy of 


RENTED—A HUSBAND. 








Anew volume in Cassell’s Sunshine Series 
An Hour’s Promise, 
By ANNIE ELIOT. 
12mo, Paper, 50 Cents; Cloth, 75 Cents. 


Time’s Scythe, 
By JANE VALENTINE, 
12mo, Paper, 50 Cts.; Extra Cloth, 75 Cts. 














FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


CASSELL & CO., Limited, 


104 and 106 Fourth Ave., New York, 


D, LOTHROP COMPANY 


HAVE NOW READY: 


VAGABOND TALES. 


By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 
A collection of charming short stories, comprising 
“Crooked John,” “ A Child of the Age,” “ Monk Tel- 
lenbach’s Exile,” “ A Disastrous Partnership,” “Lib- 
erty’s Victim,” “ A Perilous Incognito” and “ Chari- 
ty. ” 
Strong, stirring, dramatic, pathetic and tender sto- 
ries of to-day, told in Prof. Boyesen’s characteristic 
and charming style. A most delightful volume for a 
quiet hour, ; 
1 volume, 12mo, $1.25. 
At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by 


D, LOTHROP COMPANY, Poston. 








743-745 Broadway, New York. 


G.P.PUTNAM’S SONS 


27 and 29 West 23d St., 
NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


STUDIES IN PRIMARY EDUCA- 
TION. By MARY PUTNAM JACOBI 
M.D. 


CONTENTS.—The Flower or the Leaf, Experimen te 
in Primary Kducation, the Place for the Stud 

Laoruse in a Curriculum of Education. 1 4 
cloth, $1.25. 


FROM JAPAN TO GRANADA. 
Sketches of Observations and Inquiry 
in a Tour Around the World in 1887-’88. 
By JAMES HENRY CHAPIN, D.D., author 
of *‘ Creation,” ** Sketches of the Hugue- 
nots,”’ ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


CONTENTS.— Japan and the Japanese, The Flowery 
Kingdom, singapore, Ceylon, India. Land of the 
Pharaohs, Palestine, Palmyra, Malta, Sicily, the Bar- 
bary States, Spain, etc., etc. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE HAR- 
MONIZED AND ITS ABSOLUTE RA- 
TIONALITY VINDICATED. By Joun 
STEINFORT KEDNEY, Professor of Divin- 
ity at Seabury Divinity School, author 
of **The Beautiful and the Sublime,” 
etc. Two volumes, octavo, $5.00. 


THE IDEALS OF THE REPUBLIC; 
OR, GREAT WORDS FROM GREAT 
AMERICANS. 32mo, cloth, extra, $1.00. 
(No. 20 of the Knickerbocker Nuggets.) 
Comprising the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, The Constitution of the United 
States, Washington’s First Inaugural, 
Washington’s Second Inaugural, Wash- 
ton’s Farewell Address, Lincoln’s First 
Inaugural, Lincoln’s Second Inaugural, 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. The vol- 
ume will contain etched portraits of 
Washington and Lincoln. 

List of publications for the spring season sent on 

application. 


Wd 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY MAGASINB OF PRAC OF PRAC- 
TICE AND THEORY, FOR ALL WORKMEN, 
PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR. 

Devoted to giving 2 clear and practical exposition 
of the methods to be followed in every Art, Craft and 
Science that bears either directly or indirectly ou 
handiwork of a constructive or decorative character. 
Every workman will need it. 

Price 5 cts. Weekly. $2.50 per Year. 


Sample copies of the first namber of 
THE AMERICAN WOREMAN, 


now ready, will be forwarded FREE to any adress 
on application to the publishers. Send for it at once. 


CASSELL & CO., Limited, 
104 and 106 Fourth Ave., New York. 


SEND for the Cacais ne of B 
ROBERT C Bubtieps, 
wav. New 


enDt for cur bade od Catalogue of Sunday-school 
m plete td u blished. 
GOopENOUGH & wo om Cco., 
2:2 Nassau St., leer York. 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Best Hymnsand tunes for Church Worsh ip. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co., 111 William St. N. ¥ 
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BLACKBOARDS 


S| 





For the Home and Sunday-School in great variety 
cf size, style and price. Buy a Blackboard for your 
children. They will delightin markingit up. Buy 
one for your Sunday-School for the proper illustra- 
tion of the lessons. 


We have them with all necessary supplies of Dust. 


less Crayons, White and Colored, also Dustiess Eras- 


ers. 
Send for Catalogue. 


ANDREWS M’F’G CoO., 
76 Fifth Ave. New_York City. 
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THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Broadway, N.Y. 


JOHN ROGERS, 14 West 12th 8t., N, ¥ 
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The Star Library. 


For Sunday-schools. One hundred illustrated 16mo 
volumes, Red cloth binding, gilt backs, large legi- 
ble type; over 15,000 pages of reading, In chest- 
nutcase. Only $26 net. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE WHATSOEVER TEN. By Minnie E. 
Kenney, author of ‘Mrs. Morse’s Girls” and “Bernie’s 
Light.” 2m. Wpp. 4cats. 25. 

A capital bonk for voung misses, Daughters —< the 
King, who would learn how blessed it is to work to- 
gether in doing whatsoever he offers them. 


GRANDNOTHER MERWI Svs HEIR- 
By, Ere rs. M.¥. Butts, authorof “Frolic ee * 
“Nelli s New Home,” etc.’ 12mo. 308 pp. € euts. $1.. 
story of seaside life, for children; homelike scenes 
tnriiling incidents, happy and wholesome influence. 
FRONTIERAND CITY. | Miss A. L. Rouse 
12mo. 24 pp. 4 illustrations. 
The record of a noble life. hae city gayeties 
to share the trials of a brother,a missionary at the 
West. A bright and helpful book tor girls. 


FOR 8. &. LESSONS. 


STUDIES IN MARKS GOSPEL. B 
C. 3. Robinson, D.D., LL.D. For Internationa 
sons from January to July. 

“Simple, direct. forcibie.’,-—-CONGREGATIONALIST. 
“Will easily occupy a place in the front rank.”— 
PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY. 

FROM SAMUEL TO SOLOMON, 
thor. Fur Lessons from July to Jan , 1890. 

“Rich io practical suggestions.”—CHRIST’N SEC’Y. 

* Stimulating and helpful.’"—CHRISTIAN MIRROR. 

“Sunday-school teachers will heartily welcome 
hese thoughtfal expositions.’’-—Z10N’S ADVOCATE. 

12mo. Cloth, each $1.25. Paper. 50 cents. 

THROUGH BIBLE LANDS, New edition. 
By Philip Schaff. D.D., LL.D. Sq. i2mo. Cl., $2. 


The additions covering recent discoveries, by Prof. 
Edouara Naville. the Egyptologist. Also eight addi- 
tional engravings. including portraits of the Pharaoh 
of the Oppresston, and of Pharaoh’s Daughter. 


American Tract Society, 
150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BOSTON.4 Bromfield St. ROCHESTER,N.Y..93 State St. 
CHICAGO,122 Wabash Av. PHTLA’A, 1512 Chestnut St. 
CINCINNATI, (76 Elm St. 8. FR axceoo Market St. 


ATES. 38 Park Row, 
NEWSPA PER ADVERTIS)} Ne ‘SGENT. 
Bought out 5. M. Pettingili & Co., April, 1886. 


HARPER’S oy wana 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. .One Year 
HARPER'S WEEKLY. . a 
HARPER'S BAZAR. ... . 
HARPER’S YUUNG PEUPLE.‘ 

HARPER’S CATALOGU E wit! be sent by an 
on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK. 


MINISTER'S POCKET RITUAL 


of Scripture Lessons and Forms of Service 
& 5 oo CSpiiraation The Lord’s Supper. V1 Visitation 
of = Burial of Dead, Dedications, Ordinat: fons, Insta}- 


Rev. 
Les- 


Same au- 











; Limp 
PEREINPIN E 4 HIGGINS, a1 “ireh St, Philada. 





A Journal of SHOOTING, FISHING, NAT- 

URAL HISTORY, THE KENNEL, YACHT- 
ING, CANOEING, RIFLE and TRAP. Week- 
ly, 28 pages, $4.00 per year. Send 10 cents 
for sample copy. e publish the most ex- 
tensive list in America of 


Books on all Outdoor Sports 


Sendfor our free illastrated 
No. 1. 


Forest & Stream Pub. Co. 


318 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it 
McHALE, ROHDE & Co.. 7 and 9 Courtlandt St.. N.Y 


book catalogue 











EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
as Oldest and best known in U. 8. 





Established 1855. 
7 EAST MTH STRERT, N. Y. 





MISS BARTLETT'S 
(PORMERLY MISS NOTT’S) 


Home and Day School for Young Ladies, # Wall 
street, New Haven, Conn. Prepares for college. 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
Pee age and undergraduate courses in “anskrit, 

k, Latin ees, mei Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, nish, G German, in- 
cluding Gothic and Old High coleam History, Polit- 
ical a. Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Phi- 
losophy. be ber with Dr. Sargent's apparatus 
ai. a (value $450) in Greek, Eng- 
lish, Mathematics, History and Biology. For Pro- 
gram, address as above. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW 


Twenty Jastrnctess 
Opens October 2d. Address Hon 
Dean. 10 Ashburton Place, ty 


COTTAGE SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Clinton, New York. 


Rev. 0. W. HAWLEY, A.M., Principal. 


GANNETT INSTITUT ESAZ#OR ARE. 


Ls The Thirty- 

sixth year pentane Oct. 2d, 1889. r Ci wy BR to 
Rev. GEORGE GANNETT, A 

69 Chester ceansa? eclan Mass. 





Italian. 





aE , Bennett, 














STATIONERY, ETC. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Washington Centennial Medals and Badges 
and all Stationery Supplies, 


We will present to every purchaser of the Hulin 
Fountain Pen an official Centennial Medal which 
wiil be a handsome souvenir of the Celebration. This 
Pen is warranted to be I4 Karat Gold and to give per- 
fect satisfaction. 


Price, $1.50, $2, and $2 50 each. 
“By mail prepaid. 


JOHN S. HULIN, 


369 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Largest, Handsomest and most Complete Ac- 
count-Book Manufactory and Printing Establish- 
ment for fine Commercial Work in New York. 


A CURIOSITY. 


For 15 certs we mail, postpaid, a Chain of 38 Rings. 
It isa ee combination of interlocked Ring3, 
ee and old. Twofor 2cents. $1.25 








per dozen. A 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., 
Middletown, Conn, 


CRANE’S 
“Warranted all Linen” Stationery. 


PINEST LINEN WRITING PAPER MADE, 


Ask your stationer for it, or write for samples to 


BIRNIE PAPER CoO., 


Factory, Springfield, Mass, 











MUSIC. 


SEASONABLE MUS 
ANN ng NEW 





FOR eS the 
Jriters in the field of , e -echool 
Song. erice. § 5 — by mail, epaids 
— 


not prepaid: 
(riiupaei's 6 DAY es stan: 
Mo. 2; Childtene “"— 


Annual, No.1; Praise the Lord. Price 
5 ooh ‘dergfce same as for ‘‘Anniver- 


FF" FLOWER SUNDAY ze ze 


Or Chi}aronte Bay. Fa iay + 
Price of Flower Praise, ateta, 
-- Bigs and” of Under the Palms, 


That desire a new Cantata for 
= at close of school are rec- 
mmen to examine Frank 
ntitied, the work Ones pub- 
nm Sisters,” 

voices which 

ge abundant material 
! musical entertain- 
by mail, postpaid. 









will 
for a Sightte 
ment. Price, 35 cts. 
“NUGGETS” will be sent free to any address on 
appication. 


oui ON TREH CO. gncinaae 0. 





NEw YORK, Clinton. 


Houghton 
SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Advantages unsurpassed; attractive to high-school 
graduates. Laboratory work in sciences. French and 
German conversations. Music and Art. 29th year. 

Address A. G. BENEDICT, A. M. 


LAKEWOOD, N.J. 


An excellent opportunity 





is offered to two or three 
boys to visit Europe, with 


educational advantages, 


during the coming sum- 
mer. For dates, route and 


other particulars, address 


THOS. D. SUPLEE, 


Rector of Courtlandt School. 


MErZGER INSTITUTE, 


CARLISLE, PA, 


“A Home School for Young Ladies. Location un- 

surpassed for beaut:  nealthfulness and the intellect- 
wal atmosphere. ucation thorough; uates its 
oe — > eres for College. Terms, — per 
year ET L. DEXTER, Principa 


Oberlin College. 


pe) et ea OF THEOLOGY.—Cias- 


‘ourses. 
‘MENT OF PHILOSOPHY 
EL -Classical, Philosopbical and 


Il ARTMENT OF PREPARATORY 
Rocce Classical, Philosophical and 


iV r GONSER BAAR QF music. 


A ie D 
View Courses increased Electives, En] 
Lib: » Camas —¥, Laboratories; and Five 


at —_ Pa frm of 3 months. 


it $24 to 
i 2a ape September Ten i isa jan. 
_ For full particuiars, send for 











Terms bogin A: 
7th anc and April 
“ Announcement” 


G. W. SHURTLEFY. Secretary, Oberlin. Ohio. 


TENNESSEE, 


N. Y. L. C.—Nashville (Tenn.) College for Youas 

large buildings. # vealls, teleph 
on: 
Ggucicpnon 


clovater, 
py 













Financial. 
GOVERNMENT FINANCIERING. 


SECRETARY WINbOM has taken a very 
wise course in using thesurplus funds at 
his disposal in the purchase of Govern- 
ment Bonds. Two weeks ago there was 
evidently considerable anxiety in business 
circles in regard to the outlook. Conser- 
vative men, embracing our leading 
merchants, manufacturers and capitalists, 
began to look sober and talk seri- 
ously about the near future. They knew 
that the Secretary had the power, by 
simply doing nothing, to set the whole 
nation in a flutter and start a scare which 
he could not arrest until great and seri- 
ous damage was done. The Secretary 
evidently believes that the best way to 
use our surplus money is to reduce our 
national debt. Suppose the “ bloated 
bondholders” do get some advan- 
tage in the sale of their bonds, 
what then ? our answer is that sixty mil- 
lions of people out of sixty-five, who are 
not the owners of bonds, will receive ben- 
efits which will over and over a thousand 
times balance the profits that the rich 
bondholders may receive. Sound busi- 
ness principles, sound common sense 
and sound morality require a debtor to 
liquidate his obligations as rapidly as be 
may have the means. It is all nonsense 
to talk about the special profits of our 
‘* bloated bondholders.” Their profits, 
whatever they may be, large or small, 
go mostly into our savings banks, trust 
companies, insurance companies and other 
corporations, and are there held in trust 
forthe masses who are nut bondholders. 

The whole aspect of commercial and 
financial affairs has changed wonderfully 
within the past two weeks, and itis as evi- 
dent asthe noonday sun that business men 
now feel cheerful and secure. Secretary 
Windom has acted wisely thus far and has 
shown himself to be just the man for the 
high position he occupies. 


_ 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS on the Stock Exchange is 
much broken into by the holidays. Eas- 
ter observances, which include three days 
in London and one day here, tended to 
materially restrict transactions: and now 
more attention is being devoted to the 


great Centennial celebration than to deal- 
ings in stocks. From the close of Friday 
next until the following Wednesday there 
will be no trading of any account, be- 
sides which, after the festivities of the 
occasion, two or three days may be nec- 
ssary before business settles down into 
its ordinary channels; hence, for a week 
at least, the stock market will be compar- 
atively neglected. Under such circum- 
stances there is little disposition to buy 
stocks, and not a few operators prefer to 
be free of all risk during a suspension of 
such length. Excluding Saturdays, in 
which only two short hours are devoted 
to business, there are but nineteen full 
working days in the entire month of 
April, so that there has been but little 
chance for any speculative activity. Val- 
ues, however, maintained a firm under- 
tone, and show a steady rising tendency 
in spite of well-marked drawbacks. This 
feeling i is still observable, and confidence 
in the future appears to be extending 
quietly but steadily. Some uneasiness 
remains concerning the future of Atchi- 
son notwithstanding the belief that 
Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & Co. will ap- 
pear in control at the annual election, 
May 9th. The differences between North- 
ern Pacific and Union Pacific in regard 
to their interests on the Pacific Coast also 
exerte da depressing effect. 

Railroad earnings continue satisfactory 
and favorable crop weather strengthens 
confidence in the grangers. The opening 
of Oklahoma is also expected to benefit 
certain roads in that section; and the 
whole market was influenced by increased 
foreign buying of American stocks. The 
condition of our foreign trade imparts a 
more hopeful feeling. The March ex- 
ports of breadstuff, cotton, provisions and 
petroleum showing a value of $48,400,000 
against $34,700,000 the same month ‘last 
year. Since June 1st, the total exports 
of these articles amount to $409,000,000 
compared with $394,300,000 for the like 
period of last year; the increase being 
chiefly in cotton and provisions. Foreign 
exchange has been dull and featureless. 
except a decline in short bills consequent 
upon easy money in London. Crop ac- 
counts thus far have been exceptionally 
favorable, both as respects winter and 
spring wheat. Recent rains have removed 
previous apprehensions caused by dry 
weather; and last year being a r one 
for wheat the contrast this year is all the 
more marked. ’ 

The following is a comparison of the. 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 








The following shows the relation bg. 
tween the reserve and the liabilities - 
Legal toadars.. "Sarsin0 "3461.00 Inc. S352 


Total reserve. Farr $14,601,500 Inc. $7,643.95 
Reserve 
qgemass ce — 





110,158,750 108,535,950 Inc.. 1, 
Exc’ss of res’ve 622.09 
above legal re- 
quirements.. 12 086.650 6,065,550 Inc.. fat 10 
oxcess of reserve April 21st, 188%............. 14.248, 399 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were quiet ang 
steady. 





Currency 68. 1899... : 
CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 

















~. Asked. Bid. Askea 

america......... fanhattan....... 168 175 

American Ex.. “i Mec CB’... ee 1§ 6+ 

Ve ee 106 Mercantile 19 ~ 

a= MD cccce mm = 

— |M erchants’ Ex. .110 — 

300 | Market & Fulton.185  — 

— |Mech’s& Trad’s..175 - 

195 - litan . RK 

4125 'N u - 

. — 'iNew Y¥ Sit 

ss 12646 Ninth Nat’) as 

ee &0 =, North me 

ove — |North River - 

155 — |New York om 

an a 4 “e 

- ental ‘a 

Son = Pacific. - 

fourth Nat? 950 152 | Phoenix.......... 4135 

Fifth Ave....... 1000 — (| Park. ......00 ove. - 
Fourteenth St....157 — |Peoples’.......... 0 

German Amer’n. — 120 Republic. . 18 1 

Gallatin 267 |Shoe & Leath 138\ 

Jdermania Seaboard Nat’1. .152 
Gartield Second Nat’l..... 320 








Ganover — |Stateotf N’wY’rkll0 — 
Hudson Riv 150 | St. Nicholas lc eocce 120 14 
{mp’t’s & Trad? 8. 515 _ di en’s —- w 
rving.. 7 — |Third Nav’l...... — Ib 
Leather Man’f...228 — |Union ........-.. 15744 
Lincoln Nat’l....175 — |Unit’dStatesWat.210 - 
Madison Sauare.100 105 | WestSide Bank. 200 — 
Western Nat’l.. — 


FINANCIAL ITEM, 


We beg to call the attention of our 
readers to the large advertisement of 
Messrs. Brown Brothers & Company, of 
59 Wall Street, this city. Messrs. Brown 
Brothers & Company are members of 
the New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more stock exchanges, and execute or. 
ders for investment securities in addition 
to doing a regular banking business, 
They buy and sell bills of exchange on 
all foreign countries, issue commercial 
and travelers’ credits and do a very ex- 
tensive banking -business with foreign 
countries. The House enjoys a well- 
deserved reputation second to no other 
banking house in this country. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 MASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST Al- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 











“The Handsomest Train in the 
World.” 


FAST VESTIBULE EXPRESS, 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY, 
The Santa Fe Route. 


For tickets, etc., address 
C.D. SIMONSON, 


General Eastern Agent, 
261 BROADWAY. 
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United States Government 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


BANKERS, 
28 Nassau St., New York. 


BROWN BROTHERS & COMPANY, 


PHILADEIPHIA, NEW YORK, BOSTON, 


ALEXANDER BROWN & SONS, 


BALTIMORE, 


Members of NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA and 
BALTIMORE Stock Exchanges, Execute 
Orders for all Investment Securities, 








Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers,Corporations, 
Firms and Individuals, on favorable terms. 





Buy and Sell Bills of Exchang 


ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, BEL- 
GIUM, HOLLAND, SWITZERLAND, NORWAY, DENMARK, 
SWEDEN, AUSTRALIA, ST. THOMAS, ST. CROIX 
AND BRITISH WEST INDIES. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits, 


in Sterling, available in any partof the world; in Francs, for use in Martinique and 
Guadeloupe; and in Dollars, for use in this country, Canada, Mexico and the West 
Indies. 


Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money 


between this country, Europe, and British and Danish West Indies. 


Make Collections of Drafts 


drawn abroad on all points in United States and Canada, and of Drafts drawn in the 
United States on Foreign Countries. 


Their London house, Messrs, BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., receive accounts of Ameri- 
can Banks, firms and individuals upon favorable terms. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., 


LIVERPOOL. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., 


LONDON. 
GUARANTY 


Investment Company, 
1% Guaranted Farm Mortgages 71% 


POINTS FOR INVESTORS. : 
1.Unusual fullness of information about the security. 
2. Absolute guarantee of principal and interest. 

3. Not a single foreclosure. 

4. Yearly examinations of its loans by a Committee 

of Investors. 

5. Exhibitions in New York of farm products from 

the sections where it makes its loans. 

6. Monthly bulletins giving full information about 

every mortgage. 

The company will be pleased to send its circulars to 
any address, together with an INTERESTING 
PAMPHLET DESCRIPTIVE OF THE GEN- 
ERAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE GREAT 
STATES OF KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 

Address HENRY A. RILEY, Gen. Eastern Mana- 
ger, 191 Broadway, New York. 


—. 





A primer on money-lending 
published by the Kansas City 
Investment Company, will be a 
revelation to many an eastern 
man, 


: It is sent to all who ask for 
it. 


Tus Kansas Crry Investment ComPany, 
! City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


ra ae 


KANSA Ty 
sokaeact GazrPat ans ome aL 
Real ear ve-Year Guar- 
o President’ 


’ New York. 


















$1,000,000 Omaha Water Works 


5% First Consolidated Mortgage Gold Bonds, 


ISSUED BY 


THE AMERICAN WATER WORKS COMPANY, 
$1,000 EACH. 
Due July Ist, 1907, Coupons Payable January and July Ist. 


‘The undersigned offer for sale at 98 and interest, subject to advance without notice, the above-mentioned 


bonds, which have been issued to mee’ 


he cost of extensions and large additions to the property of the com- 


tt 
pany during the year 1888, including the building of an entirely new plant, pumping station, settling basins, 


etc., made necessary by 
ty to suph'y a population of four hundred thousand. 
These bonds will make an outstanding of $ 
which $400,000 are held by the Farmers da 


issue 
Loan and Trust Company 


the remarkable growth of the city, and which provide the works with sufficient capac- 
600,(00, and are part of an authorized loan of $4,000,000, of 


New York, in trust to secure_an equal 


amount of six per cent. bonds, which are a first mortgage upon a portion only of the property. 
viz.: ll be held b: rs’ 


The balance of the authorized loan, -: $1,000,000, wi 


y the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 


to meet the cost of additional extensions and improvements required in future years, but wnder the terms of 
the mortgage none of these bonds can be issued except to defray the actual cash cost of the improvements as they are 


made, and unless the net in 


the enterest on the same and all previously issued Dende. 


come is sufficient to pa 
The bonds issued under this mo age have been listed at the New York Stock Exch ,and the t 


now offered for sale will also be list 





Attention is invited to the following official statement: 
GENTLEMEN: Reteoving to the bonds of this company taken by you, I beg to submit the fo lowing state- 
com " 


ment in regard to the city an 


The city of Omaha now has a population of 


great rapidity. The water with which the city is suppl. 


OMABA, April Ist, 1889. 


as compared with 20,000 in 1880, and is still growing with 


is taken from the Missouri River, an unfailing 


source, and is of superior quality. The franchise to maintain and operate these works in the citles of Omaha 
and South Omaha is ar eesaal. and the present contracts to supply the cities with water for fire purposes con- 


inue until 1908 and I 


respectively, and as fire protection is indispensable, the contracts must be renewed 


t maturity. These contracts have in the past, and will during the continuance of the same, make any com 


1 ion im bie, nor can the rates be redu: 


without the consent of the company. Atthe present time the 


mount paid by the two cities for tire service (about 1,100 hydrants) is at the rate o bo ata of peng Ba an- 


num, and it isexpected that this will be increased to $95,000 during this year by the a 
st pork and beef-packing establishments in the United 


hydrants. q 
At South Omaha are located some of the lar 


ditiou of undred 


ates (South Omaha now rankingas the third city in the packing business), and it is the only city which has 


bowa an increase in that industry d 
ments will alone equal the demands from a city of 


the past ae. The quantity of water required by these establish- 


population. Three years agu South Omaha had but 


gu 
few hundred people, while its present population is placed at ane during this time it is estimated that 


the various packing establishments have invested upward of $ 
The works were built in 1881, andthe company now has more that one hund 


in permanent buildings. 
Ls and seven miles of mains 


Ld pipes occupying the streets in the most thicklv populated portions of Omaha and South Omaha. These 
ipes are all of cast iron of the heaviest weights, and of large size, and the whole work of the company is of 


the most substantial and enduring characte 


iz r. 
The new plant (pumping stations, settling basins, and six miles of pipe 36inchcs in Giamneter, and other 


mprovements), construct 


during the year 1888, atu cash cost of more than_ $1,000,000, is located close to the 


issouri River, about six miles north of the old plant,‘and the reservoirs and settling basins have the capac- 
y to settle 50,000,000 gallons per day, or five times the present consumption in both cities. 


EARNINGS. 


000. For the year 1884 the actual earn- 


there in no increased consumption. it is estimated that the actual receipts from water rates and hydrant 


000, and probabl 4 $260,000 
Aside trom the 


as compared with 2.575 consumers J anuary Ist, 1837, a 
r 


should have at least 16,000 consumers, which numbe 


hydrant ren al the present income of the company is obtained from about 5,000 consumers, 
nd on the present population of the city the company 
will doubtless be reach 


in the course of fiv: 


© years, 
even if there is no further increase in population. The number of new consumers this year will undoubtedly 


reach and probably exceed 3,000. F 


‘or the three months ending April-Ist, 1889, nearly two and one-half times 


the number of new consumers were added as for the same period last year. 
It is ——aee conceded that water works will obtain one consumer in every six or seven of the popula- 


ers. 
The following 1s believed to be a conservative estimate of the net earnings of the company for the next 


ten years: 


seeeeee S240, 
3; ae ot $8888 
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Referring to this estimate of future earnings, it may be stated that tne receipts of the Ryring Voltey 


Water Company, of San Francisco (201,000 population), in i887 were $1,281,000. and the Boston W: 
S 200,000. Inthe above cases the water rates charged were less than the tariff at Omaha as fixed 


1887 were $2, 
by the franch 


orks in 


ise. 
The history lof investments proves that there are no safer securities tha: carefully selected water 
a 


works bonds. 
j cegmen 3 is ever increasing. There are no 


bts, no strikes and no competition. The 


ter is a necessity,and nothing can be found to take its place. In growing cities t 


he 
ranchise fixed. 


de. 
he rates, and the city and people must pay for the service, or the fire and domestic supply will be cut off. 


Respectfull wit 


rs, . 
LLIAM A. UNDERWOOD, President. The American Water Works Company. 


Copies of the mortgage and franchise can be seen at the offices of the undersigned: 


31-33 Pine St., New York, 


C. H. VENNER & COMPANY, 21S‘vonsress St. Boston. 


WINTHROP & PERCY SMITH, 
WILSON, COLSTON & CO., 


Philadelphia, 


Baltimore, 





KANSAS CITY 
KANSAS 





Isthe Gateway and Met lis of the Southwest, 
of which Kansas is such a fertile factor, Its packing 
and live-stock interests are already the secon est 
in the world, and its other factors, 45,000 population 
included, are growing prodigiously. Controlling large. 
ly the most desirable properties here, does to 
rapid transit lines and shipping facilities, we are pre- 

to offer the most liberal inducements and gener- 
ous terms to investors, large or small, either forhomes, 
business or speculation. Let us give you particulars. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. "Scan. =” 





The Sedgwick Loan and Investment Co., 
WICHITA, Kansas. 


Capital, #100,000. 


7% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 


Coupons paid promptly, semi-annually, at The Na- 
tional Park Bank. New York City. For circulars, giv- 
ing references and description of loans, address, 


W.H. LENDRUM, 
% Broadway, Room 35, Manager New York Office. 


8% Bank Stocks 8% 
AND INVESTMENT CO. STOCKS 


For sale and recommended by 
STEDMAN & KELLOGG, 


Send tor gonere ss Street, Boston, Mass. 








neorpoerated 1884. 
STM , 
Paid-up Capital, Noe Rakes. rs 

aid-up Capital, . urplus, $13,000. 


Guaranteed 7 Per Cent, Mort 8. 

en Year6G t-2 Per Cent. De tures, 
New YORK OFrtce, NO. 2WALLS . 
. B. RRY, Manager. 
REFERENCES—Savings Ban Insurance Compan- 
ies, and italists who are investors in the Securi- 
ties of this pany. 

We can oe, the most conservativeof the safety 
and desirability of our securities and court the 
strictest examination of our FIELD, our METHODS 
and our RECORD. Send for circalar, forms and 


Established 1881 
DAKOTA IN 


BROWN BROTHERS & C1 


NEW YORK. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELP 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES ecans 


Execute orders for ali InvestmentSecurities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
lia and West Indies. - 


su, umm roe Cr 


Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 


BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 
ISH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. . 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & ©’, London and Liverpool. 
mauiited States Government Financial Agents, for 


SURPLUS 20 PER CENT. 


17 Years in Winfield. 


Order Your 6 Per Cent. Loans from 


Winfield Mortgage & Trust Co., 
WINFIELD, KANSAS. 


DENVER-COLORADO 


Net on improved inside from one 
8% to ive years. faformation and’ references 

















references D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 

NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 60, | NORTH RIVER BANK 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 

Capital $500,000. Surplus, $125,000 Safe Deposit Vaults. 

Vrs? Moreange Rea) Betete Loans mate "the Compe: CORNER OF GREENWICH AND DEY STREETS. 

no. cooered S2 De nee Oy Tact Nie | Securities and Valuables Deposited for 

York. No securities offered investors. Best of Sate Keeping. 

fastern and Wovern reteneuge rennises &6 desires. SAFES TO RENT FROM $8 UPWARD. 

ea nee. tS Wee ; the ug obed from 9 Aus. to 5 Pam, Eatrance throug 


I 
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THE 


Mercantile Trust Company, 
Equitable Building, 


NEW YORK, 


Capital, $2,000,000. 


1S A LEGAL DEPOSITORY FOR COURT AND 
TRUST FUNDS AND FOR GENERAL DEPOSITS, 
UPON WHICH IT PAYS 


LIBERAL RATES OF INTEREST 
FROM THE DATE OF DEPOSIT UNTIL THE DATE 
OF WITHDRAWAL. 


THE COMPANY ALSO BY LAW ACTS AS EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, RE- 
CEIVER AND TRUSTEE, AS FISCAL AND TRANS- 
FER AGENT, AND AS REGISTRAR OF STOCKS 
AND BONDS. 

EXCEPTIONAL RATES AND FACILITIES ARE 
OFFERED TO RELIGIOUS AND BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTIONS AND TO EXECUTORS OR TRUS- 
TEES OF ESTATES. 

——TRUSTEES:— 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, President. 
JOHN T. TERRY, 


HENRY B. HYDE, + Vice-Presidents. 


MolIntosh & Mygatt, 
BANKERS. 


DENVER SRABe, 
a Genera: Bankin Business 
nterest paid on Time Deposits. 
In our Investment Department we have First 
are absolutely safe afd pay 
pa a CENT, Interest Gomi-A anne 
taken as security is personally 
" vestment se- 
. Particular at- 
t Funds. We 
ito- 
ithout charge. Cor- 
yondence 


invited 
fer to CHASE NATIONAL BANE J Hew York. 
or Fi T NATIONAL BANK, Deever Cot. 


UNION INVESTMENT CO., 


CAPITAL PAID UP $1,000,000. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
(INCORPORATED.) 


Offers 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds—its own obli- 
gation—SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON FARMS IN KAN- 





payee ous ey at the office of the 
mf oan and Trust Compan: o Beuee Mass. 
Also? Per Cent.Guarantee ages, 
represent not over 40 per cent. of aoa aa value 
of the property; interest semi-annually, and remitted 
direct to the holder. Every loan is mapected by an 
agent of the Company who is aiso a stockhold 

agents for the purc and sale of Bonds, Stocks, 
Commercial Paper and Rea) Estate. 

a for pamphlet descriptive of the securities we 





EDWARD L. MONTGOMERY. } 

Henry A. Hur!but, Whitelaw Reid, 
Henry G. Marquand, Fred. L. Ames, 
Russell Sage, James Stokes, 
Henry M. Alexander, James W. Alexander, 
Sidney Dillon, Georges L. Rives, 
Norvin Green, A. L. Dennis, 

Jonn W. Hunter, Marcelins Hartley, 
Henry Day, Charlies Coudert, 

J. Hampden Robb, John J. McCook, 
Austin Corbin, Elbert B. Monroe, 
Richard Irving, Jr., Edward A. Quintard, 
Thomas 1. Eckert, Ww. H. Slocum, 
Edward F. Winslow, William L. Strong, 
Thomas Maitland, B. F. Randolph. 
Brayton Ives, 


HENRY C. DEMING, Secretary and Treasurer. 
CLINTON HUNTER, Assistant Secretary. 


E.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned. 


DEEP 0 MWA tte gate Ania enon COAST 
HERN T 

the most onan field for A. - 1M and loans. 

x. ss es) 3 write to 


L. DENNIS, Houston, Texas. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 











Duluth is now where Kansas Ofer St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaha were ei ears age, 
and investments mde in Duluth now will yield as 


gen rofits as investments made in those places in 
far9-80" Now is the time to anticipate the advances 
that are sure to follow the great growth and devel- 
opmentsof 1889. For full information, prices of prog- 
= etc., call on or write 
- E. LOVETT & CO... Duluth, Minn. 
ad S.—Acre and business property a specialty 


D. G. PEABODY 4& CO., 


Bankers and Brokers. 


City and a Connery preperty Bought, 
Sold 


State, City, once a “ands Ss col Bond 
ang 
Money ad —8 and 10 per cent, Loans 
ted "Prom ptly 
References: All the City Banks. 


925 Seventeenth St.,. DENVER.COLO. 


9 YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for paving the 
benture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of t 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets, $2,000.000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
pistens with choicest security. Ask for information 
H. E. Simmons, V. Pres’t. E. 8. ORMSBY, Pres t 


150 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


12% LEGAL RATE- vak. If you wish that rate 
/° Guaranteed, send tor gentleman’s vames 
[eesting pear you who have made investments with 
BANK DAKOTA, they will inform you that 
they are « solid thvestment. 


DENVER ravasTuENTs 














any have maée 100 per cent in 1 to 3 years. Only 
safe conservative barga'ns recommended. Wri 
for Map, Circulars and References. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BROS., 
Rex 1934 DENVER. COL, 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
cep RE, —_ DE rez" oF 
Ofers mt Tins ies and 
Tato TEEi PGA Na NOTES. 
oF oY huaT ‘OM aN .of New York, and SE- 
cu COMPANY, of Hartford, Trustees for De- 


Chartered 1872 and HAS ALWAYS BEEN under the su- 
pervision of CONNECTICUT BANK COMMISSION ERS. 

The amount of bonds which te Company can issue 
or rantee is LIMITED BY LA 

nesurance Companies, Banks. other Corporations, and 
ees have invested largely in these securities. 

Robert N. Jackson, President, Middletown, Conn. 

Graves & Vinton Co. Western Managers, vey ag 


BRANCH OFFICES: S¢ Equitable le Bullding, Bosto 
$12 Walnut St., Philadel HINSON, 
New Vork Agert. With ikew t « Vere: 31-33 Broad 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


Zl4and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank, 

















i0% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. .. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed: 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State St., Boston, Mass, 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
ins canivncisssacimseenteni«ganiiine 1857. 


REAL ESTATE by sniasion 
PROPERTY RENTED 26°2%% 


for,and 

remittances made promptly. 
T AXES aod assessments looked after and 
for aterm of years 


aa 
LOANS & caretully negotiated. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 














CAPITAL, $1,060,000. 


7 i% GUARANTEED LOANS. 


GOLD DEGENTURES. 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


o_ Investor in New York, Thirty- 
estor ever lost a dollar, or 


Our any time are largely held by Trustees, Guardt- 
ans, Colleges, Savings Bank: 
all the Eastern States. 


For vefereness, testimonials and full information ap- 
ply to the 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
1 State Bt.. ALBany,N.Y. 40 Wali St., New Yor« Crry 
M28. 4th St., PurLaDELPHis. 35 Congress Street. BosTON 


New England Mortgage Security Co 


6% BONDS, 
DUE JANUARY Ist, 1898. 








Assets (Dec. 1st, ’88)........... $3,658,621 21 
Outstanding bonds and other 
TT Lite eee oe 2,496,360 98 


Surplusas regards bondholders $1,162,260 23 


FOR SALE BY 
PARKINSON & BURR, 


35 Congress Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


TRAVELLERS 


WHO HAVE OCCASION TO VISIT EUROPE 
during the summer, should purchase a book of 
Cheque Bank Cheques, which can be cashed on pres- 
entation, at upwards of 2,00@ Banking Houses, 
without charge. Apply for particulars, 


AGENCY CHEQUE BANK, 
2 Wall Street, New York. 


RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 
Co. Experienced management, One-third already 
taken. *PDividends will average nearly twenty per 
cent. Write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 


280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 
SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


ant Mort tse rest, 8 7 to © Hper . ne 
- a st, sims of 83.64 
vr vestme Gon, #260 and upward. 











ark pane 
am ties gt? eign Tote vince 


reads tebleee you. Seven a 
w. | wet CLARK INVESTMENT amare 
Ineorporated. Capital $200,000. 
Minneupolis, Mina, 


- brations will it is hoped infuse some vigor, 





Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE market during the past week has 
been monotonously alike from day to day, 
and as the prevailing feature has been ex- 
treme dullness all around, both agents and 
jobbers have expressed some dissatisfac- 
tion with the extreme quietude into which 
business haslapsed. The influx of visitors 
in connection with the Centennial cele- 


and preparations to encourage trading are 
going actively on. Commission houses 
appear to expect less from this event than 
do jobbers, these latter looking in a great 
measure to tempting drives to stimulate 
buyers. At the same time some difficulty 
is experienced in securing any important 
lots of staple or patterned cotton goods at 
prices suitable for making these drives; a 
fact which speaks well for the satisfactory 
condition of stocks in the hands of agents 
and at the mills. Country trade is re. 
garded as in a satisfactory condition; com- 
mission houses report the majority of their 
customers meeting their engagements 
with commendable promptitude, and job- 
bers state that their collections are fair. 


COTTON GOODS. 


The demand at first hands has been de- 
cidedly quiet. In plain and colored cot- 
tons package buyers have been supplying 
their immediate requirements only; and a 
moderate re-order trade has been reported 
in bleached goods, and various other 
makes of cotton goods. As was the case 
last week there has beep some shading in 
the prices of brown sheetings and drills 
but no lowering of quotations. Apart 
from these, prices are quite steady as 
stocks are in such good shape, being gen- 
erally adjudged smaller than at the same 
time for many years past. Print cloths 
have ruled easy all week at 33c.for 64x 
64’s ‘* spots” and near deliveries and but lit- 
tle trading at that. A decline of 4c. in 56 
x60’s has been submitted to the quotation 
being now 3§ c. 

PRINTS. 


A demand for flag and decoration prints 
has been a feature of the week otherwise 
there is no alteration from previous con- 
ditions. A reassorting demand for choice 
styles of fancy prints, and a moderate 
movement in indigo blue dress styles, 
shirtings and furnitures with slight trad- 
ing in turkey-reds, robes, mournings, etc., 
making up the week’s experiences. Prices 
have ruled firm except on some low grade 
lots which have an easy tendency. Job- 
bers have had a poor trade in calicoes, 
In printed cotton dress goods the move- 
ment has been chiefly on account of back 
orders and without feature. The demand 
for ginghams and wash dress fabrics at 
first hands 1s confined to fine and stand- 
ard makes only and in these jobbers also 
report a fair distribution. A drivein Whit- 
tenton Bombay striped ginghams at 63 ¢. 
on Thursday proved very successful, the 
offering being readily absorbed at the 
price. Soft wool and worsted fabrics in 
dress goods have been in steady reassort- 
ing request and a fair distribution is re- 
ported with a quiet trade in Henriettas, 
mohairs, serges etc. 


WOUOLENS, 


In woolen goods agents are still occu- 
pied, in making deliveries on account of 
back orders, operations by buyers on the 
spot being of a hand-to-mouth character 
and mostly confined to light weight 
worsted suitings, cassimeres and spring 
overcoatings; some attention being paid 


to. heavy goods in piece-dyed worsted: 


suitings and trouserings, with heavy 
rough-faced overcoatings and heavy sat- 
inets moving out on previous transactions. 
Flannels and blankets continue in light 
and irregular demand. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


The market for foreign goods has been 
quiet and uneventful throughout the week. 
There have been only a few visiting buyers 
and they have purchased ina dilettante 
kind of way only there being an entire 
absence of activity from all departments. 
The trade is still much disturbed by the 
woolen worsted question and further de- 








ter feeling prevails among importers ang 
it is probable that they will hold a meg. 
ing shortly to decide upon some uniteq 
plan of action, the general opinion being 
that all individual opposition to the arbj. 
trary classification should be merged jp 
one combined effort. Orders for fall goods 
show woolen dress goods 5 to 8 per cent, 
above present prices while agents of wel]. 
known Paris houses are slaughtering 
plushes and cashmeres; in other respects 
prices for the coming season show a4 
marked improvement over spring figures, 





come, 








READING NOTICES. 


THIRTEEN vears ago in our “Centennial” year, 7, 
B. Hussey, the Plow Manufacturer of North Ber. 
wick, Me., presented to the farmers of New Eng. 
land the first Rich he'na iron frame” Horse Hoe and 
Camivater. bY ich he‘named in honor of the year, the 





made and sold in all pores of the 
mproved th 





FERTILIZERS | THAT LEAD. 


I have used H. J. Baker & Bro’s special Potato Ma. 
nure on my, potatoes, and the yield was larger and 
potatoes ¢ { betcer quality than I ever had before 
ink H. J. Baker & Bro’s. fertil mere lend aliothers, 
GEORGE AYRAUOLT. y 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


a 
. 





RECENT invention by Mr. E. Brewster, of 
Holly, Mich.. is for the Eerpece of fnciain the reins, 
preventing them froin falling under the horses’ feet 
avd being trampled upon while the driver is absent. 
The Rein Holder holds the reins firmly ws the dash 
thus making¢ it very convenient for the driver. espe. 
cially so if the horses are fractious o1 spirited when 
the driver or occupants enter the carriage. 


Ig business men; clergymen, lawyers. any who 
have occasion to write important letters, knew of 
the great convenience an — value of the 
advertired 





Press & Stationer: va Company, of Grand FR apids, Micn., 
they would not delay a moment in ordering one. 
Meanwhile they should by all means address the 
Company for their catalogue. 


> 


IMPORTANT. 


IMPROVED English Lead is the best. Far superior 
to ordinary white leads. pared soas to absorba 
larger quantity of oil which is the enduring element 
of paint. Retains its luster and will not “chalk off 
Especially desirable where there is a salt air expos. 
ure. ‘ry it, and thus reduce cost of painting. Send 
for explanatory letter to Seeley Bros., 22 Burling 
Slip, New York. 








DENTAL SCIENCE. 


HIGHLY improved Artificial Dentures can be ob- 
tained at No.7 West 83d Street, from Drs. J. Allen & 
Son, near 5th Avenue, New York. This advance in 
Dental Science combfnes important achievements 
not previously attained. Call and see, or send for 
circular to C. D. Allen. 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


Ussethe Excelsior Cottage Colors, in paste form, 
ro ‘ound in pure linseed oil. Twenty beautiful colors. 
e Excelsior Cottage Colors are more ——— 
than other so- 





aste paints, because the 
ucea greater number 0 a 
durable. We Guarantee them. 





ELEGANT GOODS. 

THOS? of our readers living in near or distant 
places, who intend coming to the Washington Cele- 
bration, here, next week, should not fail to visit 
Sypher & Co..corner Broadway and Seventeenth 
Street. to see one of the most beautiful sights in New 
York,in the way of works of Art, such as antique 
furniture, silverware. clocks, crockery, etc., the 
whole embracing a magnificent exhibition of curi- 
osities,an immense museum of wonders, carefully 
gathered from all parts of the world, and ashow 
worth a long journey to witness. Just the place 
secure treasures or presents for any purpose what- 
ever. 


> 


THIs old Louis XVI desk of brass-bound mahos- 
any, containing thirty-five concealed drawers, be- 
longed to the Touro whose name is borne by Touro 
Park. in Newport; he was a philanthropist, and this 
old desk, could it speak. micht tell of good deeds 
done by his right hand which his left hand never 
knew. Near bv isa heavy linen chest of mahogany. 
which the hasty stroller might pass by, yet this is 4 
genuine piece 2f work by Chippendale, that recog- 
nized English suthority on cabinet work about a cen- 
turvandahalfagco. Specimens of his work are rare, 
gre itisonivseldom one finds its Ay to America. 

Here is # small group of superb bronzes, aniwal 
| snags full of life and action. bv Fresnet and P. J. 

fene. Here are two pieces of statuary of marble of 
rether unusual clearness and (if one may say oo) 
softness also; they are the young Washington 
his historic hatchet and the voung Franklin wae hs 
flute. Both are fine. and they have a special timeli- 
ness just at present. These are to be seen at Sepher 
& Co.’s, Broadway and lth Street, among a wide v"- 
riety of pieces (no “set” pieces) of art furniture, old 
and new. clocks, potteries. silver, tapestries. and cu- 
rio<. Al! are at reasonable orices. and all are open 
t> unlimited aa + roe request or obliga 

‘fon to purchase.—Erchan 





-— 


PROVPT BAGGAGE SERVICE. 


Uh rng bow * 4 have i ow verfected by th 
& O. Railroads wie the 





first train after the order is teken. ° 
range for its promnt delivery on arrival in the city 
which it ie forworted. 
e charge for thts spectal service will he $1.00. ifty 
for and is to be 
Jersey Central. Reading 
or B. & 0 nd the agents of the its 
or romnazies will call tor and deliver baggaze @ 
nal e 


—7 














velopments are anxiously awaited. A bit- 









— ————— 
DIED. 
aa 
‘Corrm.—At Easton, Peon., A Mary Albert- 
son Angle, wife of Rev. Prof. ADldon Coffin, aged 
thirty-nine. 
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, PRESENT TO MARVEL AT—A FU- 
TURE TO PIN ONE’S FAITH TO. 


ax transactions of a successful life in- 
surance company involve an aggregation of 
yital issues touching more public needs 
than can be su pplied by any other associa- 
tion for business or philanthropic purposes. 
The business is beneficent in its character, 
gnancial and commercial in its methods 
and universal in its application. It is the 
outcome of scientific research and study 
for two centurics, and has been developed 
and perfected by the necessities of modern 
civilization. It has for a foundation the 
natural laws which determine from year to 
year the continuance of human life and the 
compounding of money at average, uni- 
form and certain rates of interest. By 
means of co-operation and mutuality among 
the members of a strong financial associa- 
tion it 

SECURES FOR THE FAMILY, 

the estate and the aged what cannot be ac- 


complished by individual effort alone. The 
lifeand endowment insurance system of 
savings and accumulations discounts time 
inthe results of the insurance payable in 
case of death, and gives to the survivor the 
penefit of compounding his annual pay 
ments at interest for long terms; thus cre- 
ating an estate at once by the payment. of 
the first installment upon the sum assured 
in case Of death, and an endownent in old 
age, if the assured lives to the maturity of 
the policy. It is a significant fact that 


THE GREATEST OF ALL FINANCIAL INSTITU- 
TIONS 


inthe world isa life insurance company, 
and that company is the Mutual Life, of 


New York. Established in 1843, its growth . 


has been phenomenal, its last report 
showing that the gross assets amount to 
$126,082,153. This institution, which was 
started without capital, is owned and con- 
trolled by its members Since the organiza- 
tion of the Mutual Life it has paid out to 
the holders of its policies over $270,000, 
00. This money has been distributed 
throughout the United States and has made 
happy thousands of widows and orphans. 
By astudy of the following table, which 


shows the payments made by the Mutual 


Life on account of death claims and ma- 
tured endowments during the year 1888, the 
reader can obtain a better idea of the wide 
benefits conferred: 


PAYMENTS BY STATES. 


States. Totals. 
Alabama $49,437 00 
Arkansas 3,500 00 
California 327,073 95 
Canada 75,378 10 
Colorado . . 34,099 44 
Connecticut 280,785 42 
Dakota Territory 5,052 00 
Delaware a ag 42,161 84 
District of Columbia 32,897 26 
Florida 57,289 00 
Georgia . 168 967 56 
Germany ... 23,450 71 
Great Britain . 4,700 00 
Idaho . 11,010 00 
Illinois 438,205 06 
Indiana 183,714 60 
lowa.. 70,251 84 
Kansas 41,108 45 
Kentucky 55,331 09 
Maine . 46.744 09 
Maryland 138,413 61 
Massachusetts or. 872,285 31 
Mexico , Py ee tae 25,817 00 
Michigan b Sek Gt 116,686 22 
Minnesota 125,162 22 
en 205,732 40 
Montana Territory ... . 53,396 90 
fee. 56,194 77 
Nevada ag 13,308 45 
New Hampshire . 38,344 05 
New Jersey 428,331 24 
New Mexico 28,057 00 
New York 2,443.933 10 
North Carolina . Fie? 38.405 00 
Gm. & Bak Ml isFis Se é 512,034 23 
Oregon . . , 10,908 65 
Pennsylvania . «ss 1,268,728 86 
Rhode Island . . . « «~~ 835,862 12 
ath Carolina oe ea 26.211 00 
Tennessee 72,393 69 
eR . . . 52,192 00 
Utah Territory se 6.944 26 
ermont is 97,447 79 


vast year three New York life insurance 
Companies combined issued new risks 
‘mounting to over $380,000,000. The com- 
pany making the greatest gain was the 
ot Mutual” Life Insurance Company of 
cn York, the largest institution of its 
odin the world. Itis but natural that a 
— 80 vast should reeeive much atten- 
aa from the great army of policy-helders, 
Many interesting questions are con- 
Stantly arising for discussion. 
ith a view of obtaining some intezest- 





ing facts pertaining to the business, a re- 
porter waited upon Mr. Robert A. Granniss, 
the Vice Piesident of the Mutual Life In- 
suratce Compary, and inquired of him 
what the prospects are for 1889. 

Mr. Grannis said: 

“During the past few years the business 
of life insurance has largely changed in 
character and its methods have become as- 
similated to that of tbe great manufactur- 
ing, commercial and financial enterprises. 
It is conducted as a business purely and 
simply, and all the methods of system, or- 
ganization and development which the best 
business men in other branches observe 
have been applied in whole or in part to 
the conduct of life insurance companies. 

‘* Within the past few years the great com 
panies have made extraordinary efforts to 
secure large amounts of business, and as a 
consequence the general insuring public 
have become better informed as to the im- 
portance of life insurance, and thus the 
work of the solicitor has become easier. 
Another reason is the vast increase of wealvh 


in the community and the desire which 
every man has to find secure and reliable 
investments for his money. Again, the 
geographical area of the business has been 
widely extended and to day agencies of the 
American companies are established in 
most of the large cities of the civilized 
world.” 

In answer to the reporter’s query whether 
assessment organizations affect the regular 
life companies, he said: *‘ Not ultimately 
or to any marked extent. The ayents of 
those associations act as educators in the 
primary schools of insurance and when, 
after a course of somewhat defective in- 
struct on, the assessed insurant is graduated 
with his usual diploma of disappointment, 
he is prepared to seek for good insurance in 
regular and firmly established companies 
like the Mutual Life ”’ 

‘* What is the outlook for 1889 ?” 

“The prospects for life insurance business 
in 1889 are better aud brighter than in any 
previous year iu the history of the business. 
To-day every iutelligent man admits the 
nece sity for life insurance, and if he is 
physically insurable it is only a question of 
mens and methods.” 

** Where does the business of the Mutual 
Life come from?”’ 

‘The business of this compan 
pally obtained iu the United States and 
Canada. Fully 80 per cent. is done in the 
United States alone, andin this respect the 
Mutua! Life is the great American home 
compuny everywhere.” 

* What do you think of the anti-rebate 
agitation?”’ 

‘This company has always been opposed 
to apy unequal treatmentof persons appiy- 
iog for insurance except as to differences in 
age. The practice of encouraging agents, 
eitner directly or indirectly, to offer or 
allow as inducements to insurance any por- 
tiov of their commission, is subversive of 
the best interests of the business. It is un- 
just to the policy-holder and demoralizing 
and injurious to the general public. It 
benefits nobody.” 

**Are the risks as carefully selected as 
formerly ?”’ 

**Yes. The enormous business done by 
this company has given a wider range of ex- 
perieaoce 1n theselection of lives and induced 
a corresponding increase of care in discrim- 
inating the good from the bad risks. it by 
no means follows that a large business im- 
plies indiscriminate acceptance of appli- 
cants This increase of the business bas 
naturally created among the. medical pro- 
fession an actively increasing iuterest in 
and study of the subject of physical exami- 
nations for life insurance, so that at the 
present time the entire body of medical 
practitioners is far better equipped in the 
scientific methods requisite for the careful 
selection of lives than ever before, and the 
company reaps the benefit of this condition 
of things in the better general average of 
its risks,” 

‘*Did you read the statement printedin a 
recent Suuday paper that the New York 
Life Insurance Company was paying com- 
missions to the medical profession upon 
business obtained through their non-pro- 
fessional influence and recommendations ?”’ 

“Yes. [read the article ir question and 
was very much amazed at the alleged dis- 
closures. I hope aud believe that it was not 
as bad as it at first appeared and am very 
glad to accept the disclaimer of the officers 
uf that cumpany as to its official authoriza- 
tion. Any attempt, no matter how unsuc- 
cessful, to influence by such means the ac- 
tion of gentlemen engaged in the practice 
ot a profession which elevates them above 
the suspicion of bribery cannot be too 
strongly condemned.” 

‘** Are the lurge risks on single lives desir- 
able for a company to c®rry ?” 

**In the present state cf financial affairs 
and private fortunes it is not only desirable 
but necessary that the life insurance com- 
panies should carry large amountg’on indi- 
viduallives. As affording immediate pro- 
tection to the estate in case of death, the 
large insurance in a sound company is as 
absolutely indispensable to the wealthy 
capitalist, merchant or professional man as 
a lesser amount is to the small tradesman 
or the head of a family dependen~ upon a 
salary for support. Indeed, the larger the 
estate the greater the need for an immedi- 
ate fund of ready woney to protect the heirs 
orto secure the business partners against 
losses always consequent upon the hurried 
sacrifice of securities involved in the sud- 
den settlements of business affairs caused 
by death. ‘The larger the estate the larger 
snouid be the insurance. far as the 
company is concerned these large insur- 
ances are merged in its general average, 
and there is nu one of the large companies 
which does nut carry a sufficient number of 
these risks to satisfy the scientific law 
upon which they are based.’’—Hxrchange. 


is princi- 





A NEW DEPARTURE 


BY THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY. 

For a number of years the United States 
Post-Office Department bas had a system of 
registering letters and packages, and the sys- 
tem has been so hedged about with safeguards 
that to register a letter meant, in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, its safe delivery; but in case of 
the destruction of the mail by fire or otherwise, 
or of theft, the United States Government is 
not responsible for the non-delivery of the let- 
ter or package. 

The Home Insurance Company of this city, 
always awake to the exigencies of the times 
has recently added a new department to their 
business—that of insuring the delivery of mer- 
chandise sent by mail in the United States. It 
is cheaper to have parcels, valued at more than 
ten dollars and less than twenty-five dollars, 
insured by the Home Insurance Company and 
then sent by ordinary mail, than it is to have 
them registered. 

The Home Fire Insurance Company is one of 
the strongest fire insurance companies in this 
country, having a capital of $3,000,000, with total 
It has 
agents at almost every place of any importance 


assets amounting to about $9,000,000. 


in the country,so that it will be the easiest 
matter imaginable to take advantage of the new 
departure of the Company by any one wishing 
to forward packages of merchandise by mail. 

We take the liberty of copying from an ex- 
change the following, which expresses very 
clearly and accurately our own ideas in regard 
to the Home: 

“The Home Fire Insurance Company, of New 
York, wrote $69,653,189 of fire risk in 1888. As 
you look at the figures just think that thirty 
years ago the greatest of American fire insur- 
ance companies wrote but little above $100,000,- 
000 ina year. Fhe Home is growing up with the 
country, in fact growing faster than the coun- 
try. This offiee has a president who believes in 
the biggest kind of unearned premium fund 
The Home’s was only $3,767,507 at the close of 
1888. If it were $7,000,000 it would not scare 
President Heald a cent’s worth. He knows what 
too many are slow to learn, that liability, techni- 
cal liability, is the bulwark of fire insurance se- 
curity as being the foundation of its gainfulness. 
We presume we speak in riddles, but no matter. 
The Home added $492,746 to its unearned pre- 
mium liability, yet increased its net surplus 
$144,772. This means simply that it grew in 
financial strength by means of expanding busi- 
ness, notwithstanding the theory that the lia- 
bility account keeps a company poor in balance- 
sheet exhibit by reason of the initial overcharge 
of new business. 

“ What the Home is demonstrating to-day is 
that there is capability and opportunity in the 
business to override all the fiuctions and dis- 
cordancies which threaten to annihilate the 
business. An office with $1,000,000,000 of fire haz- 
ard in force on its books is beyond the riot and 
the havoc of rate conflicts. The Home in- 
curred $2,514,700 of fire losses in 1888, and $2,138, 
564 in 1887, and this means that the loss of 1888 
was $375.987 more than in 1887. Weil, what of 
it? That is not a matter about which the com- 
petent fire underwriter concerns himself. We 
give the components of the situation as re- 
duced to the ultimate analysis, viz.- 


Mean amount Ratio of ‘oss 
of fire insurance Losses incurred per 
in force. incurred $100 insured. 


1887..  $563,588,885 $2,188,564 37 cents. 7 mills. 
1888... 666,587,080 2,514,700 87 “ 7 “ 

“ There were $585,946 more net cash premiums 
received in 1888 than in 1887, with $875,987 more 
gross losses incurred, and the ratio of burning 
was maintained at an exact equality in the two 
years. The psoblem forthe future is, van the 
fire insurer with business competently handled 
make his own rate of fire ‘oss,i¢., decide upon 
what rate of mean fire loss he shall proceed ? 

** In 1887, the income over expenditures was 
$900,862; in 1888, $473,405." —Ex. 
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CARPETS. 
UPHOLSTERY. 


Portieres, 





Lowell Brussels, 
Draperies, Royal Wiltons, 
Brocatelles, Axminsters, 
In designs specially adapted tor 
furnishings in classic style. 


Mattings and Cretonnes 
FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 


ORIENTAL RUCS. 
Broadooery KH 1 9th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


CARPETS 


Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 





Axminsters, Gobelins, Moquettes, 
Wiltons, Brussels, Tapestrys, — 
Ingrains, Shades, Curtatis 

and Upholstery Goods, 

At Lower Prices than ever before. 


OHINA MATTINGS AT $3,90 PER ROLL. 
Goods Made and Laid Artistically, 
DOWNTOWN CARPET STORE, 


THE HYATT CO.. 


Edward H. Bailey, Treas., 
NO. 273 CANAL ST., 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


CARPETS. 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE CITY. 
PIECES ROYAL WILTONS. 
PIECE> WILTON VELVETS. 
| 090 PIBCKS BODY AND TAPESTRY BRUS- 
PIFORS EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS. 
AT PRICES THAT WILL SURPRISE YOU. 


MAT TINGS, 


OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 


NA AND JAPAN STRAW MATTINGS IN 
NEW COLORINGS AND NOVEL EFFECT-. 1,000 
ROLLS WHITE, RED CHECK, AND FANCY PAT- 


RNS 
= AT$4 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS, 


UPHOLSTERY. 


FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
500 PIECES PLUSH, at tie. PER YARD; 


WORTH 3 25, 
200 PIECES SILK Bea lee oe AT $1 PER YARD; 
200 PALKS ORSN ILLS CURTAINS AT 87.50; 


Naty fg PER PAIR. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS IN LACE CURTAINS. 
WINDUW OA ER ew ASe OL. 


NEAR BROADWAY. 





A SPECIALTY. 
ALSO CONSTANTLY ON HAND FINE PARLOR 


FURNITURE. 


OUR OWN UPHOLSTERING. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS., 
New Vork,. 


ARMSTRONG 


§. S. Gentleman’s Garter, 
Made Withou* Rubber. 
she. elasticity 7 airye. by_Nicke!- 


ae ae 
nown plex Vi r 





a ttsacd Comfort ‘for sale 

a a 

alt First-class Dealers in Notions 

and Furnishings. 
Manufactured by 
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W.&J, SLOANE 


Have now in stock a complete 
assortment of Wilton, Axminster, 
Moquette, Double-width Velvet, 
Brussels, Tapestry and Ingrain 
Carpetings, specially prepared 
for Hotels, Steamships, Parlor 
Cars, Churches and Public Build- 
ngs. 

Also, a complete line of Up- 
holstery Goods of all kinds. Cur- 
tains, Portieres and Window- 
Shades made and put up in the 
best manner at the shortest no- 
tice. 


Prices lower than ever before. 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Sts, 


NEW YORK. 





OUR CENTENNIAL EXHIBIT 


Many of those who regu- 
larly read advertisements of 
our goods in these columns, 
will be in New York City 
during Centennial Week. 
We hope to see them here 
in the store. 

Fora few days, immediate- 
ly preceding and following 
the great Military and Civic 
Parades, each department 
in the house will make a 
special decorative display 
of its goods. 

Having, beyond question, 
one of the largest and most 
varied assortments of High 
Novelty Dress Fabrics to be 
found in America, we ex- 
pect to make this Exhibit 
memorable, and in every 
way worthy of the time in 
which it occurs. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 
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Yf 
Corsets ~ 


Over 14 Millions Sold in this 
Country alone, 
The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 





Ridley’s 
GRAND ST.,N. Y. 


MILLINERY. 


Largest Assortment Millinery Goods in 
the City. 


EVERY NOVELTY IN 


FLOWERS AND FEATHERS, 
LACES, SILKS, RIBBONS, 
VELVETS AND PLUSHES. 


STRAW HATS AND BONNETS. 


Fine Milan HATS, all colors, new and desirable 
shapes, 911 this season’s make, 95c. and $1.19. 

Misses’ Plain and Fancy BRAIOS, choice shapes, 
all colors, at 25c., at 38c., at 45c. 

Ladies’ Untrimmed Covered HATS to match suits; 
also Lace HATS, all colors. 

Ladies’ and Misses’ Imported and Domestic HATS, 
French Chips, Leghorns,Neapolitans and Dunstables. 
all colors, new shapes. 

Popular misses’ and children’s full trimmed 
SCHOOL HATS, all cvlors—“The Dauntless,” “* The 
Senorita,” “The Lake Geo ge,” Yachting and I¢le- 
wild, at 48c., 85c.,98c. and $1,19, 


INFANTS’ AND BOYS’ HATS 


IN CLOTH TO MATCH SUITS. 


Boys’ Centennial Military CAPS, 59c. and 85c, 
Boys’ Straw HATS, all new styles and colors, 39c., 
45c., 65e. 


LARGEST DISPLAY 


TRIMMED HATS AND BONNETS 


IN THIS CITY WITHOUT EXCEPTION. 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Fine Trimmed 
HATS, BONNETS, TOQUES, TURBANS and 
WALKING HATS. Latest combinations, new colors, 
unique designs. 


PARASOLS. 


Choice assortment PARASOLS in surah, faille and 
gros-grain silks, from $1.25 to $15. 

Beautiful Plaids, Check and Stripe Silk PARA- 
SOLS, all grades, $1.25 to $15. 

Sun UMBRELLAS, complete line long and short 
handles, in all grades. 
Special 26-inch Gloria UMBRELLAS, $1; usual 
price, $1.50. 


DRESS GOODS. 


Freneh Mohair Brilliantines, in all New Shades at 
58c, yard. 

42 inch All-Woo!} Mixed Serges at 48c. yard. 

4# inch All-Wool French Foule 5éc. yd., all colors. 

Stripes, Plaids, Side Band and Printed Cashmeres. 
Largest assortment from 49c. to $1.50 yard. 

24-inch Black Gros Grain Silks at 9ic., regular $1.35 
quality. 

Printed India Silks, First Qualities, at 9c. yard, 
Have been $1.40. 

Heavy Cord Cream Faille Francaise, 24-inches wide, 
all colors, $1.48 yard. Cost $2,50 to Import. 

80 pieces Imperial Faille Francaise, 24-inches wide, 
all colors, 49c. yard. 

Faille Fran- 
cais. All col- 
ors. 

Gros Grains. 
All colors. 

« Satin Rh 
dames, All col. 
ors. 


Centennial Decorations 


Muslin, Cotton Imitations and Government Bunt- 
ing Flags. 


Flag Poles, With and Without Mountings, Hal- 
Hards, etc. 
Shields, Badges, Busts, Portraits, Lanterns, etc. 


Orders by Mail 


Carefully and Promptly Attended to, 


Edw’d Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311. 3114 to 321 Grand Street, 
56 to 68 Allen 8t., 59 to 65 Orchard St, 


(COVERS ENTIRE BLOCK.) 


98c. yd., worth $1.25. 








BINDERS 
FOR 
1HE INDEPENDENT. 





SOLD EVERY WHERE, 





Established 50 Years. 


JONES, 


STH AVENUE, 


CORNER OF 


19TH ST. 


CARPETS. 


RING STYLES NOW OPEN. 
WILTON VELVETS. es BRUSSELS AND TAP- 


Y. 
CHINA MATTINGS, ooous MATTINGS, 
SrA RU 








Ww 
ARTS UARES ALL SIZES. 
OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEU MS, ETC. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


LACE CURTAINS. BED SETS. 


URE 
SILK axe MOHAIR PLUSHES. TABESTRIES, 
MIE3 AND JUTE COVERINGS 


FURNITURE. 


PARLOR, wviytts LIBRARY, pane. ROOM, 
D OFFICE OCTFITY 
AEDS AND BEDDING. 


SPECIAL SPRINC SALES. 
LADIES’ MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Suits, Cloaks, Jackets, Jerseys. 


DOMESTICS. 
FLANNELS. MUSLINS, WASH FABRICS, ETC. 
RES S'GnObDs: 3 SILKS, 
HOSIERY, SHOES, LACES, ETC. 
ANCY GUODS, ETC. 


OWEN JONES’ SONS, 


Eighth Ave. cor. 19th St., New York. 


EASTER HATS. 


LONDON NOVELTIES, 
E. WILLARD JONES, 


49 NASSAU STREET, N.Y. 


1835. 1889. 











B. Alan & Co 


(8th St., (9th St. and 6th Ave, 


NEW YORK, 
Have received and are noy 


showing complete Lines of 


this Season’s importatioy 
of 


Silks, Dress Goods, 


Laces, Trimmings, 


Linens, etc. 
They also 


direct attention to the unu. 


sual attractions offered in 
Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
SUITS, 


CLOAKS, 


AND 


UNDERWEAR 


ALL AT 


VERY LOW PRICES, 





purchase their Millinery. 


J. ROTHSCHILD 


NEW YORK---14th Street, near 6th Ave. 
BROOKLYN---FULTON ST., opp. Clinton. 
PHILA.---1022 CHESTNUT ST. 
BOSTON---32 TEMPLE PLACE. 
PARIS---26 Rue d’Enghien. 


Anticipating a large influx of strangers during the Centennial fes- 
tivities, we have made unusually large preparations to supply the ladies 
visiting our city for the great event, and who take this opportunity to 
We will receive 100 Cases of FINE TRIM- 
MED and UNTRIMMED MILCLINERY, imported specially for this 
occasion, which will serve to make our CENTENNIAL EXHIBIT 
a memorable one in the history of the Millinery trade. 
We invite all our city’s guests to pay us a visit. 


Respectfully, 
J. ROTHSCHILD. 





NEW MACHINES, 


The Singer Manufacturing Co. 
NOW OFFER FOR FAMILY USE 


NEW CABINET WORK, 


NEW ATTACHMENTS. 


they defy competition. 


beauty of finish. 





THEIR NEW MACHINES FOR FAMILY USE 


Include every principle which has succeeded, and in 
beauty, light running, silence and all modern improvemens 


THEIR NEW CABINET WORK 


In all the latest forms and in the best woeds, challenges 
comparison with any art furniture in style, reliability ant 


THEIR NEW ATTACHMENTS 
need no comment, being simply the latest and best. And for 
machines and facilities for special work they refer to their 
new ages oom of over 50 illustrated pages. 


BEE THE ART E EXHIBIT AT THEIR SALESROOMS, 4TH AVE. & 16TH ST.,%. bg 
Directly represented in every City. 
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|] O’NEILL’S, JOLNSONS) eee 
7 3 Empire Brand. 

8 East 14th Street, | BUSZV#SsS STARTED 1810 
re 6TH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST STREET. Bl eS J. C. WEMPLE, 1845. 


Special Attractions 


THIS WEEK. 





a8, 
anu. IMMENSE STOCK 
é TRAW GOODS 
en's 
Ladies, Misses 
and Children. 
OUR TRIMMED HAT DEPART- 
AR MENT offers a number of exclusive 
styles not to be found elsewhere. 
1,000 
JES, 











Children’s Trimmed Hats 


S$ITABLE FOR SCHOOL OR DRESS 
AND FOR ALL AGES. 


Floral Bonnets 
and Flowers, 


OSTUMES, WRAPS, 
JACKETS AND TRAV- 
ELLING GARMENTS 


For Spring and Summer Wear. 


al fes- 
» Ladies 
rity to 
[RIM- 
For this 
TI BIT 





COMPLETE LINE OF 


hildren’s Clothing 


Co. {Kid Gloves. 


uhe celebrated Jouvin & Co. Gloves. 


A perfect fit guaranteed. 





NEW SHADES AND EMBROIDERIES. 


vse fPtess Goods and Silks, 
ef XMERINO & SILK 
vous Wer wear 


and Hosiery 


RMEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


P ‘aid parcels delivered with- 
5 miles of New York free 


charge, 





~ 











FLAGS 


FOR DECORATIONS 
At 50 Per Cent. Under 

Actual Value. 
1,000 dozen Silk flags, 18¢. each 
1,20. dozen Silk flags, 28c. each 
600 dozen Silk flags, 98. each 
500 dozen Silk flags, $1.48 each 
1,000 Dozen Bunting 

Flags, with Sticks, 
25c. Each. 


Variety Of 


BUNTING 
FLAGS 


At Low Prices 
MEN’S 
TURNISINGD 


li. 500 Dozen “Monarch” 


brand best printed- 
Percale Shirts, 
two collars 
and a pair 
of cuffs with each. 
74c-; usual price $1.50. 
OUR UNLANUDERED 


74c. 


White Dress Shirt is 
the best fitting, the best 
made and of the best 
materials offered in 
this city. . 3 


The very Latest Novelties in 
French Trimmed 
HATS AND 


BONNETS, 
Fine French 


Millinery Goods, 
Laces and 
Dress Trimmings, 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 
HOSIERY 


AND 
UNDERWEAR, 
GLOVES, 
PARASOLS 


AND 


FANCY GOODS, 
MANTLES 


AND 
WRAPS, 
BERLIN WOOLS 


AND 


Upholstery Goods 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


JAMES G. JOHNSON, 


S$ East 14th Street 
(Near 5th Avenue), 


New York. 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO 
“Strong 5! on one Ce 1 





Chases, Stands,ete |” 


INCORPORATED, 1887 





Our spring fixtures are the bes 


made, 


Use only the best and have your 


dealer supply our Empire Brand. 


JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 & 539 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 





Do you want your 
Children Clothed 


In the latest New York Styles at the least cost? 


BES T'&CO 





Offer unequalled facilities for the outfitting of 


Boys, Girls and Babies 


With everything from Hats to Shoes, and absent buy- 
ers are served by mail as well as if they were in the Store. 


Catalogues furnished on wate 


60 & 62 West 23d St., 


CANTRELL' 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
RIDING LEGGINS, 


With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings. 
25 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








This CELEBRATED RAZOR SENT BY MAIL 
f you want the test THIN HOLs 

ss LOW GROUND RAZOR 

that can be n = send us 
2 nd we will 

ond it posiae® 










Bagrover POOR UO Machin 


Gast cor. FULTON & DUTOH Sts. New York 








ALLING & LODGE, MADISON, IND. 





HORSE 


Visitors to Centennial Specially Invited. 


C.M.MOSEMAN & BRO., 


128 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK, 
Makers and Importers of 


GOODS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, STYLE AND GRADE. 
Always Ready for QUICK. DELIVERY. 





THE 


“NEW MODEL CENTENNIAL.” 





A perfect working Potato Coverer combined 
with a most excellent Horse Hoe and Culti- Vs 
vator. The most convenient, most practi- 
cal and greatest labor saving tool of its Oy 4 
kind in the market. For Catalogue and 4 4 


Prices send to 
T. B. HUSSEY, 








Manufacturers of Plows, Harrows and Cultivators, -- 
North 
Berwick, | 
MAINE. {} 
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Jusurance. 
BACKWARD AND FORWARD. 


Tuts week, everything is Centennial. and 
THE INDEPENDENT, not to be out of the cur- 
rent, issues a epecially large and fine num- 
ber, as the reader will bave discovered 
before he reaches this page. A broader look 
than usual at insurance, perhaps mure 
forward than backward, seems to fit the 
oceasion. 

When the government began, insurance 
hardly existed in the country. Fire and 
marine insurance of some sort of course 
go back almost to the time when fire 
began to destroy and ships to sink; both 
have developed with the century. No Life 
company now doing business in this state is 
yet seventy years old. Only two are halfa 
century old. Substantially, the business 
has been created since the War and is only 
thirty years old at most. The number of com- 
panies operating in this state, thirty years 
ago, was 14; it attained its maximum, 71, in 
1870, and has nuw stood for nine years at 
29. In 1859, the volume of insurance in 
force was 141}¢ millions. The first marked 
start forward wasin 1863. At the end of the 
War, it turned 400 millions. In 1867, the 
fourth figure, expressing tl.ousands, was 
added to the hundreds of millions. In 1872 
the crest of the top was high—nearly 2,115 
millions—altho the number of companies 
had been declining for two years. Iben, 
during 1873 and its dark years following, 
the volume of outstanding risks fell away 
till the lowest dip of the depression was 
reached in resumption year,’ 1879. Since 
then, it has been rising, thus: 


End of Am’t Outstanding. Increase. 
1880..... ........ $1,475,995,172 $36,034,007 
Sis bsscecental 1,£ 39,848,581 63,853.309 
 ) ere 1,687 648,872 97,800,291 
ey 1,763,730,015 126,081,143 
ee 1,870,728,059 106,998,044 
ee ee 2,023,517,488 152,789,429 
Seer 2,222.413.050 198,895,562. 
Wlichiacts. denen 2,474,507.120 252,094,070 
| ee 2,761,577, 128 287,070,008 


It thus appears that the annual increase 
has been a progressive one, in all these nine 
years, with a single exception. 

Co-operative or assessment life insurance 

-is modern, and has been included in the of- 
ficial reports of this state for only eight 
years past. Its advocates talk largely of 
thousands of millions, and we are not sure 
that some of them do not pretend the ag- 
gregate of this scheme to be even larger 
than the aggregates above given; yet there 
are no data for determining either the nom- 
inal face value represented by outstanding 
certificates or the proportion of such value 
actually paid on maturing claims. There 
ought to be such data, but there are not; in 
states where a professed supervision exists, 
it treats these societies tenderly. In this 
state, the summary tables do not attemptto 
give anything more than the number cf 
certificates, »nd not all the societies report 
the amounts as wel.. 

Industrial insurance is also modern, and 
is developing enormously. The principal 
company, the London Prudential, is not 
only the largest life company in Great Brit- 
ain in its ‘‘ordinary” branch but has now 
outstanding the a!most increditle number 
of 8,063,293 industrial policies—the aggre- 
gate amount is unfortunately net given. 
Add 109,755 to this total, and it would be 
just eight times the aggregate number of 
policies outstanding in all the 29 companies 
doing business in this state. This, however, 
does not include industrial business here, 
for (whatever the reason) that is not of- 
cially reported, except in foot-notes which 
do not bring together their contained infor- 
mation. The following shows the increase, 
for six years back, in the principal compa- 
nies: 


Number Amount 
Outstanding. Outstanding. 
Metropolitan. ...1888.. 179,204 $19,273,390 
1884... 670,999 71,965,635 
1883. . 829,883 *7 1,965 ,635 
1886.. 1,066,875 119,560,839 
1887.. 1,345,125 147,758,287 
1888.. 1,622,642 176,583,142 
Germania. .. _.188.. 8,402 $927,154 
1884.. 16,107 1,667,817 
1885.. 16,774 1,836,609 
1886.. 16,214 1,786,204 
1887. 11,495 1,274,098 
1888., 9,521 1,067,070 
John Hancock. .1888.. 63,625 $6,780,902 
1884... 80,629 8,968,611 
1885.. 107,872 12,600,985 
1886.. 148,850 17,805,919 
1887... 208,467 28,802,502 
1888.. 256,574 20,948,062 
Prudential...... 1888... 278,917 $23,058,955 
1884., 824,794 28,545,180 
1885, . 422,671 40,266,445 
1886... 648.433 59,328 627 
1887.. 736,900 81,604,088 


1888.. 860,064 
* This evident error in the report indicates 
how scanty Official attention is given to the 
nubject as yet, 





No one of the first three companies does 
an exclusively industrial business. 

Accident insurance isa recent develop- 
ment. More assessment concerns than we 
can name, much less keep an account of, have 
gone into dabbling with it, altho we must 
in fairness remark that one of them has 
become widely and favorably known, and 
has won areputable and probably perma- 
nent position. Of regular companies in this 
field, the Traveler’s is so far in the lead that 
there is hardly any second as yet; but others 
are taking up the business. 

Plate Glass, Fidelity. Steam Boiler and 
Real Estate Title are modern adaptations. 
The very latest, covering registered pack- 
ages in the mails, is only just now begun. 

The future is always the most interesting 
subject. What will the next century of the 
country bring in insurance ? 

We who are now on the stage have seen 
lifeinsurance rise and multiply. We have 
seen it live down the early prejudice and 
misunderstanding; have seen the inischief- 
making part-credit plan give way to practi- 
cally all-casbh; have seen forfeiture replaced 
by a “liberality”? which has even erred in 
going too far; have seen interest rates de- 
cline, and “dividends” decline too; have 
seen new plans come in, containing a flavor 
and spice of speculation; have seen the 
exception becoming the rule and the time 
fast approaching when neglect to insure 
will be counted inexcusable; have seen a 
swift growth which seems to convert even 
growth into greater and swifter growth’ 
For the future, no devices of postponement 
can avert a further decline in “‘dividends.”’ 
Speculative plans will find their level. 
Haste will become recognized as not always 
speed. The evident evils in the practice 
will correct themselves. There will be 
some reactions—the first of them cannot 
now he many years distant—but life insur- 
ance as a whole will go forward, not back- 
ward. 

Fire insurance, of which we have scarcely 
spoken, has been on a downward trend as 
to prosperity for many years, while devel- 
opment of the country and fire-waste by 
carelessness bave been extending. Bad 
building and reckless habits are natural in 
anew country which almost bursts with 
* resources”’; it issad that we must have 
poverty and squandering together, yet this 
will gothrough evolution in course of the 
second century. We Americans are spoiled 
children; imagined favorites of God, au- 
thorized to flout at the lessons of history and 
to ‘‘cut up”’ as we pleasein this wonderful 
garden that has been givenus. The process 
of learning better will hurt, but we shall 
go through it, and survive it. : 

The assessment form of life insurance has 
had its “graveyard” term. This may re- 
turn, for its speculative attractions will 
keep up a pressure in that direction until 
human nature changes for the better under 
the first influences of the Millennium. The 
original and genuine assesemeéent scheme— 
most truly what is called ‘ natural’’—dis- 
penses with assets in hand and simply pass- 
es the hat at a death. A modification of 
this has been forced, and the societies copy 
from the level-premium plan by making 
some attempt to accumulate asse's and 
reserves. Their problem is, how to accu- 
mulate without asking their members for 
the money, and their struggles with this 
problem are interesting towatch. Their fu- 
ture is especially hard to predict. That they 
must get in money enough to provide insur- 
ance or go on breaking to pieces is certain, 
and all they gain in security they must give 
up in the claim of ‘“‘cheapness.”’ It would 
seem that evolution might work something 
better out of them, and that if it does not it 
will bury them all and finally; nevertheless 
so perennial is the disposition to be de- 
ceived and so pleasant is the process to the 
deceivers that the person in charge of this 
column in 1989—yes, in 2889—will probably 
be laboriously impressing upon the grown- 
up children of those years that one dollar 
can never be made to do the work of two. 

The end of the second century will prob- 
ably find the insurance principle covering 
every possible formof “certain-uncertain”’ 
event by which any money damage can be- 
fall the individual. Long before thattime, 
let us earnestly hope, public opinion will 
have permanently learned to know insur- 
ance better and to treat it more justly and 
rationally. Insurance is a part of progress, 
And this blundering and reeling and stum- 
bling old world, upon which the original 
chaotic darkness that brooded was hardly 
deeper or more slowly removed than that 
darkness of head and heart that the Son of 
Man, of whom this month reminds us, came 
to dispel, and has si been dispelling— 
this old world, altho it has not yet ceased 
to cling to thedark and to more dr less lit- 
erally drink the blood of the just, neverthe- 
less does move. 





A SIMPLE TEST. 


SOME months ago we described the win- 
dow treatment at 280 Broadway, where 
‘Mutual Benefit Life’ was on the glass in 
big gold lettering, with ‘“‘ Association of 
America’’ put on more modestly below and 
a bine shade drawn up from the bottom so 
that (accidentally or intentionally, accord- 
ing to the power of charity in your infer- 
ence), a background was made against 
which the ‘“ Association of America’? was 
not easily read. There has been a change. 
The movable shade is how replaced bya 
fixed piece of drapery, hung from a rod 
which bisects the window, and the blue 
color is now “‘old-gold.”” So the ‘** Mutual 
Benefit Life’ on the upper half of the win- 
dow is conspicuous as ever, and the “* Asso- 
ciation of America”? must be made out (if 
at all), against a background of almost er- 
actly the same color as the letters. Notic 
ing this, the writer stepped in, one day, and, 
looking the uncertain stranger as much as 
possible (and happening also to have an 
umbrella under his arm), he asked: ‘‘ Isthis 
the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Compa- 
ny?” * Yes, yes,” was the brisk answer, 
**who would you like to see?’ He would 
have liked to see an honest man, but, think- 
ing that not the place to find him, asked for 
a circular and went his way. 

This wasa straight question, so worded 
asto compel a truthful and honest answer 
to be, ‘‘ No, but it is the office of the Mutu- 
al Benefit Life Association of America,” 
Such an answer was not expected, however, 
for men who put a falsehood on their win- 
dows will hardly tell the truth with their 
lips. Why, then, was the question put ? 
As a test, of course. Was it unfair and 
wrong to put such a question, thereby con- 
veying a wrong impression of the motive of 
asking? Yes, unfair and wrong—if it is 
that to cross examine a witness on the 
stand, or to try a postal employé by a decoy 
letter and aclerk bya marked coin. It is 
only the wrong-doer whom the test 
hurts; the one who does right never 
knows he is tested. An opportunity was 
given these men at 280 to tell the truth if 
they would, or to consistently adhere to 
falsehood; the motive of the question was 
not stated, and the test was not made 
known tothem. It caught them by their 
own free choice. 

They charge this journal with singling 
out their society because of its exceptional 
success. On the contrary, it is singled out 


because of its exceptional falsehood and 
fraud in trying to pass itself off for anoth- 
er organization. It was not compelled to 
do this—it chose to do so. If there were 
one speek of truthin the pretense of Mr. 
President Kent that he retains the name 
because it was chosen by his predecessors 
and that there is no fraudulent intent, 
the conduct above related would not exist. 
The buyer has his personal liberty ot ac- 
tion, but he must look.out for results him- 
self. Whoever pays money to this society 
which tries to havethe public suppose that, 
in buying its certificates, they are buying 
the policies of the Mutuai Benefit Life In- 
surance Company, has no claim to pity 
when he finds himself cheated. 


INSURANCE. 
THL LNs9. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


38 Years of Successful ienoe. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every pclicy-holder a stockholder and eptitied to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine {ts merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S8. LEE, Vice-President. 
A. JOHNHALL, Secretary. 

















PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Send to Home Office, 921 and 923 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description ot new plans and 
‘eatures, 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


LLOYD’S PLATE GLASS 


Insurance Company, 
NO. 68 WILLIAM STREET, New York 
Cash Capital, $100,000, 


Assets January 14t, 1889, $338,541. 
Annual Premium Income over $500,00. 


J. @, BEEMER, Pres. D. B. HALSTRAD, Vice-Pres, 
W. T. WOODS, Sec’y, 











doors, mirrors, etc., 


The Employers’ Liability Assurang 
Corsoration (Limited), 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Deposited in U. S..... .........00008 $200,000 


TRUSTEES FOR THE UNITED STATis, 


OLIVER W. PEABODY, Esq.. Kdder., — abody t 


Co., n, 
CHAUNCE#Y M. DEPEW. Esq.. Pres N Y.(. & 
. R. R. Co., New York. . 
SAMUEL SLOAN, Esq., Pres. Del., Lacka. & Wey 
R.R. - Flew vous. - Mer , 
> dhe Pres. Mass. Nat'l B 
Abram French & Co., Boston. ank, 
Hon. JOHN LUWELL, Boston. 


ENDICOTT & MACOMBER, Managers fo, 
U. S., 71 Kilby St., Boston. 

BUTLER, STILLMAN & HUBBARD, Coup. 
sel for New York. 


This corporation issues policies indemnifying Ey. 
PLOYERS -gaiust loss arising from damages they 
may be required to pay for injuries to EMPLOYks, 
RATES VEKY MODERATE AND PROPORTIONED 

TO RISKS OF OCCUPATION. 

In case of accident all liability is assumed by the 
Corporation, which defends suits at its own cost, jp. 
cluding services of EMINENT COUNSEL, and pays 
within limits named in policy, DAMAGES AWARD: 
ED or cost of settlement of case without liligation, 

Superer with poy setts of over $60,000,W0. already 
insured in the United States. 

No employer should be without this protection, 


KIRBY & DWICHT, 
54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
General Agents for New York State. 








1850. 1889, 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1888. 
Increase in Assets. 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increasein Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force, 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President, 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Assistant Secretary, 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 





EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


“LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 


of this Company. It is easier to piase insurance on 
this plan than on any plan ever before offered, and 
the policy itself is the most liberal and equitable con. 
tract_consistent with recognized business principles, 
THE MARKED SUCCESS yay! achieved by this 
a. oa that it fillsa want long felt by the insur. 
ng public. 
GUOD AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com. 
pany, are invited to address J. S. GAFFNEY, Super. 
ntendent of Agencies. at Home Office, 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORE, January 23d, 1889. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of th 
Company, sttbmit the following Statement of its affair 
on the Sist of December, 1888 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1888, to 3lst December, 1888......... $3,565,166 8 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 








SOMOREG, TUB, Soce ot 2000 <00-0s2000 1,888,238 01 
Total Marine Premiums...................+ 25,253,404 9 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1888, to 8st December, 18%8,.... . . ...... $3,867,269 


Losses paid during the same 


ia icenacecsdesssesvetess $1,998,897 3 
Returns of Premiums and Ex- 
penses....... 687,287 98 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,501,365 





Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise,... 2,469,000 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 
GURIIIIIED Bho n eicccscnccece Scidecoathescee 569,947 0 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable,...... 1,374,912 12 
SE EE asticuvediden soevencteaceosed 252,812 0 
Amount.......... saadeouse’ $12,167,986 4 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or thelr 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 188will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or theiF 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the mt 
earned premiums ofthe Company for the vear endims 
8ist December, 1888, for which certificates will be* 
sued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May net 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 
TRUSTEES; 
J.D. JONES. CHA’S H. MARSHALL. 
W. 8. H. MOORE, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
A. A. RA ° CHARLES D. LEVER! 
JAMES pi N. DENTON SMITH. 
W. 18s. ’D FLOYD-JONE> 
J. H. JOHN L_ RIKER, 


- CORLibS, ANSON W. HARD. 
B. SOT CRe. ISAAO BE 
DEGROOT. 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
CE GRAY. 


core ARG. 
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THE 29th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE | 
Equitable Life Assurance Soctety 


OF THE UNITED STATES, ° 
« For the Year E. nding December jist, 1888. 


AmouNT OF LEDGER AssETs, JANUARY Ist, 1888.....e0cccceee.....$70,907,955,46 




















Income, 


Premiu 
futerest, Reni ta, etc..... 


seeccweerensecoecccsevescsesesss $02;047,818.35 
seseeereecceerensertesceeeceerecaesecccsessecscees _4,911,164.24 $26,958,977.59 








. $106;256,983.06 
Disbursements. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments......... otecaness 
Dividends, Surrender Values, Annuities and Discounted Endowments... » Sire este 
Total pard erent 1,884,457.44 
SR EE ebdeSocnceneneses 7,000.00 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange..........sceeseeeesses —2,785,501.57 
General Expenses, State, County and City Taxes..........cececeeseececes _2,152,947.12 — 16,829,906.13 








Net Ledger Assets, December 31, 1888 ..++++++++-+--$89,427,026.92 





’ * Assets, 
Bonds EE ae a TT See ER eeeresesecoccese 36.64 
Real Estate, inclu oa the Equitable Buildings and purchases under sanded 


Ree eee FORO Rees were eee esses esse nee sees 


United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, in Trust heen es and 
other Investments. . 4 1024 — 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks ‘(Market Value, $ 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, inclu 
foreclosure of mo 





pene? ee ccveessccsonsosessoccer $89,427,026.92 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over sree WalUS....cccccccccccecdoocecccecce: cece . cee \ 

Interest and Rents due and aee.. eeseneee alcdtiaaataiiannamae coccecccces cove ete 004 81 
Premiums, deferred and in transit.. see ccccccecceccceeeeesees cecccecccessees 2,075,173.00 





Total Assets, Dante FL, 1888 ...cssrerseeseee-ee+eee/ $9 5j042,922.96 


I hereby certify, that after a persona/ examination of the oumeus 
accounts described in this statement, I find the same tobe true and pte 
as stated. JOHN A, MeCALL, Comptroller. 


Total Liabilitces, including legal reserve on all 
existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard)...... $74,248,207.81 


Total Undivided Surplus, over 4% Reserve... 20,794,715.15 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in eral class, is $6,981,782.15 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) = Policies in Tontine class, is brystear 
We certify to the correctness of the above ca/culation reserve and surplus. 
From this surp/us the usual dividends will be made, = - 








S70. VAN Cad, | Acuarion 
New Assurance written tt 1888 ws ssccave coveee-+e-- $15 31933; 
Total Outstanding A SSUPANCE...s.rceeseee-severeseeess. ~ gea "4 


Increase of INcome...........++. sessenceacsceececcasccscece essseceers ) 3y 7 1S, 128, 

Increase of ——? (Four per cent, bai) see-seceseecccseeseeseess 2,090,460. 

FET ONEE OF FEI 0. ocnsid! sacs ahcteen cin cnnni  sasunesege-o0: 10,604,018, 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


Surplus at four per cent 





HENRY B, HYDE, Presipewr, 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Presipent. 
EUGENE KELLY, JOHN A, STEWART, 
JOHN D, JONES, LEVI P, MORTON, 
JOHN SLOANE, 3 
8S. BORROWE, WM. B. KENDA 
B. WILLIAMSON, a ’ 
G. W. CARLETON, H. J. FAIRCHILD, 
E W. LAMBERT, ; 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. H. 8S. TERBELL, Cc. B. AL! c z 
CHARLES G. LANDON, THOMAS 8. YOUNG, ay > GUSTAV G. POHL, 


LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, 
HENRY DAY, 

M. HARTLEY, 

H. M. ALEXANDER, 


CHARLES 8S. SMITH, 
GEORGE H. STUART, 
A. VAN BERGEN, 


CORNELIUS N. BLISS, WILLIAM M. BLISS F. De NAVARRO OH} a 
ALANSON TRASK, JOHN J. McCOOK, ” JOSEPH T. LOW JAMES i DUNHAM, 


+. 
E BOUPDINOT COLT, B. F. RANDOLPH, EDWARD W SCOTT, DANIEL R. NOYES. 





Maximum Security. Minimum Cost. 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINCS 
Life Assurance Society, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York, 


will give you double the amount of insurance that you can obtain for the same money f: 
companies. Avoids the unnecessarily high cost of level premium insurance on the one 
tity and uncertainty of assessment insurance on the other. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, Pres. and Act’y. WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Send for Prospectus or call in persun. 


THE LEADING COMPANY, IN ITS SPECIAL 
FIELD, IN THE WORLD. 


WILLIAM K. LOTHROP, President. 
WILLIAM E, MIDGLEY, Vice-President. 
VINCENT R. SCHENCK, Secretary. 
RICH’D K. SHELDON, 


rom any of the old 
d, and the insecu 











Preasurer. 


Home Office in the 
EQUITABLE BUILDING. 


The Blanket Policy issued by this Company 
covers every hazard of a Boiler Explosion. 














INCORPORATED 1851. oud S 
OAN 
THE BERKSHIRE FIRE 
INSU R- 
Life Insurance Company ANCE 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. ’ Philadelphia, 
LIFE and E NT PO VENTY-NINTH ANNUAL STATEMEST. © 
For circulars and plans, address the Home Office, Reserve for reinsuranco.andall other saute “be F 
a2 agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y. 223 Washington 


- Reserve for re-insurance... 


STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


For the year ending December 31st, 1888. 





Total Assets . ... . $126,082,153 56 





Increase in Assets........... $7,275,301 68 


$7,940,063 63 





ee Err er err | eee ~ ccccctdde s+ Sm etbenttes @1,645,622 11 
ean vc cactasuned s00s Sdese¥esiies<abessaens . seompnteaite 158,369 
ec ccecwepess seein SbERhswhdpeeurh  Senpkeee 17,426 
ee oo cn ccvactewabaes wekadwbeenen whel eaamionhio ‘ 32,606 
TMOFORSS GUFIMGY YOBR. o.oo... ccccce-cccccccvcccerccccccccccccsceseees soeeee 10,301 
Risks soumes St i De Miah apivclnkedcerstecreaiwctedebebehadne ageerenssaeenne #103,214, 261 32 


crease during year 
Risks i =a 
Increase during year.. 
Receipts from all sources... 
Increase during year.. 
Paid Policy-Holders. 


$33,756,792 95 








THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Bonds and Mortgages................. .. s++-008 PRADO OTRTTERS Rewwdoneeeaee 849,617,874 02 
United States amd othner Securities, ... ......cccccccccs ccccccccrccccccccccevcccees $48,616,704 14 
Real Estate and Loans on collateral... .............. cece cece ec eee ee eeeeeeeneee $21,786,125 34 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest................06....cceeeeeee $2,813,277 60 


Interest accrued, Premiums deferred and in transit, Etc................-.-. $3,248,172 46 
$126,082,153 56 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Audito 








From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





Risks Risks 
Year Assumed Outstanding Surplus. 
a o ueeosus ke eee kk $4,743,771 
en acc |, SRE 00d dees sees SER FES oc vccccccecs 5,012,634 
eee | ee ere 5,643,568 
Miastvidewss deus OS eee ee re 6,294,442 
, rer WE es hcccsenncse Ce eee 7,940,063 


NEw YORK, January 23d, 1889. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


|LEWIS MAY, ROBERT SEWELL, HENRY H. ROGERS, 
OLIVER HARRIMAN, |S. VAN RENSSALAER CRUGER, 170. W. AUCHINCLOSS, 
HENRY W. SMITH, CHARLES R. HENDERSON, kLODOKE MORFORD, 
ROBERT OLYPHANT, |GEORGE BLISS, WILLIAM BABCOCE, 
Gnones F. BAKER, RUFUS W. PeCKHAM, : 

Jos. THOMPSON, q.. HOBART HERRICK, 
DUDLEY OLCOTT, M. P. DIXON, 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, hf DD A. GRANNTSS, 
JULIEN T. DAVIES, NICHOLAS C. MILLER, 


SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, 


F. RATCHFORD "STARR, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS.........0000 eevee Vice-President. 
rr re 2d Vice-President. 
WILAZAM J. BATON 6 vc ccccnesesecccsvegeccescced Secretary. 
FREDERIC SCHROEDER............ Assistant Secretary. 





WILLIAM H.C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT, Assistant Actuary. 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. WM. P. SANDS, Cashier 
GUSTAVUS 8S. WINSTON, M.D., WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D 
E. J. MARSH, M.D., Medical Directors. 
WM. G. DAVIES, Solicitor. 


Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE Cv. 





FPICES, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY 
Continental } Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague § Sts. 
Buildings. and No. i106 Broadway, E. 


-$2,501,884 39 


Reserveampleforaliclaims. 299,768 64 
Capital paidinin Cash........ 1,600,000 00 
BE Biv vcccccecsccecco-scces » 1,226,691 66 





Total Assets,Jan.19t,1889..85,028,344 69 


This company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safetv Fund Law. 











DIRECTORS: 
WM. L. ANDREW: F. C. MOORE. 

MUEL D. BABOOCK, RICHARD A. MCCURDY 4. M. ALLEN, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, ALEXANDER E. ORR, w. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-Presid 
HENEXC BOWEN. CYRUS FECE, si eT 
Ew CORLIES ; LFRED RAY, 5. B, PIERCE, Secretary. 
JOHN CLAFLIN, WM. M. RICHARDS, 

HENRY EVANS WM._H.SWAN, 

JOHN H. EARLE. HENRY F. SPAULDING, 

JAMES FRASER, WM. A SLA 

AURSLIUS R.HULL, LAW ENCE TURNORE 

WM. H. HURLBUT THEODORE F. VAIL, 

BRADISH JOHNSON, J, D. VERMILYE, THE 
WM.G. LOW. JACOB WENDELL, . 


H. H. LAMP 
ones. ath "DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Dep 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1860. (39 YEARS.) 1889. 
General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent employment and 

liberal compensation will be given. Address 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 
wv. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 

fi, Y. WEMPLE, Secretary 
N. STEBBINS, 





F. C. MOORE. President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec 


HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 
Sec’y Agency Dept. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


om... Office Square, Boston. Massachusetts, 
APRRTLITE RR? 188%: 949-728 °398 93 
$2,436,189 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the life rate 





Actuary. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
* aaeer Mass. 








naval Cash ributions are ba! upon all 
ak perme Pap ay sete ne nich the ins =e tisabiasnes ---0+00 Sh 804-6 
by the Massachoetts Statute. ran LITiEs. seeds ccveccetogeeee 3.9 
vonph ey and values for any age senton ap- Pesce ed hati arth 
pticatioe to Company’s Office, SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... $793,045 51 


BENJ.F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBEN 8, Vice-Pres, 
8. F.TRULL, Secretary. 


Cash surrender values stated in every and 
teed by the Massachussetts Non. TPorteleare 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 











TOTAL AMETR ASIF eBay: Rae ® 


St. Boston; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


WM. B. TURNER. Aanst. Sec. 3. W. ANDERSON, Gen. As’t, 





MoRAL: INSURE 


IN THE 


TRAVELERS. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 














OFFICERS: RECORD FOR 1888: FINANCE COMMITTEE : 
GEORGE H. BURFORD, President. | nvcrzasz IN assets. ee te ee 
P. . . . 

C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. INCREASE IN SURPLUS. ee 

JULIUS CATLIN, JR} Dry Goods, 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass't Secretary. INCREASE IN POLICIES ISSUED. 

JOHN J. TUCKER, © Builder, 

WILLIAM T. STANDEN, Actuary. INCREASE IN BUSINESS WRITTEN. E. H. PERKINS, Jr., 
J. 8. GAFFNEY, Supt. of Agencies, INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN FORCE. Pres. Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bk, 





EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


“LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 


of this Company. It is easier to place insurance on this plan than on any plan ever before offered, and the policy itself is the most 


liberal and equitable contract consistent with recognized business principles. 


THE MARKED SUCCESS ®lready achieved by this plan, shows that it fills a want long felt by the insuring 
public. 





Good Agents, desiring to represent the Company, are invited to address J. S. GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies, 


STEINWAY 


UPRIGHT 
PIANOS 











The recognized Standard Pianos of the world, pre-eminently the best instruments at present made, exported to and sold in all art centers of the globe, preferred for pri- 
vate and public use by the greatest living artists, and indorsed, among hundreds of others, by such as: 


RICHARD WAGNER, FRANZ LISZT, ANTON RUBINSTEIN, 8. B. MILLS, J. MOSCHELES, ALBERT NIEMANN, 
HECTOR BERLIOZ, FELICIEN DAVID, CHARLES GOUNOD, NICOLA RUBINSTEIN, CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS, 
AMBROISE THOMAS, THEODORE THOMAS, A. DREYSCHOCK, | ANTON SEIDL, W. TAUBERT, RUDOLPH WILLMERS, 


STEPHEN HELLER, ADOLPHE HENSELT, ALFRED JAELL, | apeiina PATTI, ETELKA GERSTER, TERESA TITIENS, 





JOSEPH JOACHIM, RAFAEL JOSEFFY, MORIZ ROSENTHAL, ANNETTE ESSIPOFF, ANNA MEHLIG, MARIE KREBS, 
CONRAD ANSORGE, THEODORE LESCHETIZKY, | ADELE AUS DER OWE, PAREPA ROSA, MINNIE HAUK, 
FRANZ RUMMEL, A. MARMONTEL, WILLIAM MASON. EMMA JUGH, Etc., Etc. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 107--111 East 14th Street, New York. 
EUROPEAN DEPOTS: 
STEINW. AY HALL, | STEINWAY PLANOFABRIE, 
15 Lower Seymour street, Portman Square, Ww. | _ as: Det, Sede Rosen-Strasse, 20-24 








LONDON, ENGLAND, 


HAMBURG, GERMANY, __ 
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Old and Young. 


NOTHING CHARMS BUT POESY. 
BY O. C. AURINGER. 


NoTHING charms but poesy, 

When the earth in bonds is lying, 
And the snowy wraiths are flying 
Through the fields with ghostly glee; 

And the north-wind smites the fir 
With his icy cimeter; 

And the slanting sleet and hail 
Clothe the oak with icy scale ; 

When the snow with sifted heaps 

All the earth seeds shields and keeps, 
Where they lie in cell and fold 

Of the melancboly mold, : 

In whose chambers, moist and dark, 
Smolders low the sluggish spark 

Of a flame to break and shine 

O’er the world at May’s bright sign! 





There in happiness that earth 


Misses in its summer mirth, 
Joys that royal June knows not, 
But by sturdier sire begot— 
There are pleasures, there are treasures, 
There are dreams and moody leisures; 
There’s the spirit that by turns 
Coyly broods with downcast eye, 
And in headlong ecstasy 
Thrills with breathless fire—and burns, 
Till the world is pierced and stirred 
With a new electric word, 
Flung in reckless energy 
Faith creative on its way, 
March glooms through to gleams of May, 
Letting captive spirits free! 
Thus we catch from Winter’s eyes 
Fire, and fiery prophecies, 
Living with him face to face, 
Wehis moods and manners trace, 
Catch the spirit that congeals, 
And in langaor only feels, 
Or to freedom wakening, rings 
Forth its wildest trumpetings; 
Safely housed and free from care, 
Then we lead the golden life, 
While the days flow, foul or fair, 
Having Nature’s self to wife; , 
Dreams and songs our children be, 
And naught charms but poesy! 
QUEENSBURY, N. Y. 


»— 





IN THE PRIVATE WARD. 


BY F. W. ROBINSON, 








It is not « great many months ago since 
it was my ill fate to break my leg at lawn 
tennis, and to be carted summarily away, 
and, by my own express request, to St. 
Augustine’s Hospital, N. W. I knew that 
Ishould be better cared for there than in 
my lonely chambers in Gray’s Inn, and be 
less a nuisance to those friends, relations 
and acquaintances who might consider it 
their duty to grope their ways toward me 
in my dusty rooms on the third floor. I 
felt that they would be less a trouble to 
me too if I could receive them in a pri- 
vate ward at certain stated times, and be 
prepared for. all their questions, all their 
sympathy, all their good wishes for my 
ultimate recovery. The hospital which I 
term here St. Augustine’s, and which is 
one of the biggest and busiest of London 
institutions, places a ward or twoat the 
disposal of its paying patients, each ward 
containing a certain number of rooms 
wherein three or four unfortunate mortals 
are quietly stowed away in odd corners, 
and are treated with every consideration 
that is at the disposal of the ruling pow- 
ets, There was accommodation for four 
paying patients in Ward 2 of St. Augus- 
tine’s—my ward—but during the whole of 
my enforced stay therein the beds were not 
completely occupied. At an early period 
of my introduction there were two pa- 
tients besides myself, one of whom died 
and was carried off surreptitiously the 
first week after my arrival, and the sec- 
ond departed proud of a better condition 
of liver, and promising to give me a look 
up now and then, and see how I was get- 
ting on, ‘‘ old man,” which he never did, 
For seven or eight days, I remember, I 
had the room to myself, with heaps of 
books for company; and then another pa- 
tient was borne in with exceeding care, 
and put to bed on the other side of a big 
fireplace. 

He was followed quickly by two doc- 
tors, who had been interested in the case, 
and had been previously attending to him 
in the operating room, and who now in- 
Spected, advised, soothed, and warned 
with an extra degree of earnestness 








and interest that seemed a little remark- 
able to me. But I soon understood it. 
This was an important case, intricate, in- 
teresting, and yet embarrassing; full of 
details and bad joins and no ‘‘consolida- 
tion:” the second edition, as I discovered 
presently, of an old case that had not 
come right, and had considerably puzzled 
the faculty. The man’s leg had had to be 
broken afresh and reset, and here he was 
again, in his old bed, and in the old ward 
into which he had been first inducted 
some six or seven weeks ago; before ‘‘my 
time,” that is to say. 

A man is naturally interested in one 
who is to live and breathe and eat and 
drink and sleep in the same apartment as 
himself for an uncertain number of 
weeks, and I regarded my new companion 
with furtive interest when the doctors 
had departed, and only the nurses were 
flitting noiselessly about the room, preyi- 
ous to taking their departure also for 
awhile. He was a young man of about 
my own age, and had been a handsome 
fellow in his health and strength; but he 
was very pale and thin and haggard, asif 
many weeks of sickness and of suffering 
had pulled him down considerably. 
What struck me almost immediately 
were the size and luster of two restless 
eyes—foreign eyes, I was disposed to 
think them, by their depth of blackaess 
and their extra piercing quality. Lllas 
he was, and at a crisis of life and death as 
he might be for the next four-and-twenty 
hours, I was impressed with his keen 
glance in my direction, at the first oppor- 
tunity which presented itself, to take 
stock of mein his turn. 

This was immediately after we were left 
alone together. , 

‘‘What's the matter with you?” he 
asked, abruptly. 

‘* A broken leg,” I replied. 

** How did it come about?’ 

‘* Lawn tennis.” 

‘‘ Pity a man has nothing better to do 
than jump about in a harlequin suit with 
a bat and a ball,” he said scornfully and 
almost insolently. 

This was a gentleman who was destined 
to be far from a pleasant companion for 
an indefinite time, I considered, unless he 
was not quite himself yet. He was very 
weak and spoke in a husky whisper, and 
I bau already grave doubts in my mind 
whether it were wise of him to speak at 
all. I did not encourage conversation, 
and under any circumstances I did not 
feel called upon toreply to his last re- 
mark. He had simply expressed an opin- 
ion, and he was quite welcome to it, so 
far as | was concerned; but he went on 
without waiting for an answer. 

‘* Well, you have paid for your gambols; 
and here you are, like me, inthe purgato- 
ry of broken bones,” he added with excite- 
ment; ** and if you don’t get on any better 
than I you are one of the most unlucky 
wretches in the world.” 

** When did you break your leg?” I ven- 
tured to inquire. 

** Months ago.” 

‘* A long case ?” 

‘* A hard case. Everything wrong, and 
the martyr broken on the wheel over 
again, for the amusement of the students, 
and to give the operator a specimen and a 
subject to gabble over. May he”— 

And then to my surprise and alarm, he 
fainted clean away, and I had to ring a 
bell handy at my bedside, and summon 
the nurses to the rescue. 

He was delirious that night, I remem- 
ber, and needed that constant attention 
which kept me restless and wakeful. 

The nurses puid nv heed to his distracted 
manner; Lut he was a new subject to me, 
and I was interested in him. No one 
suggested my removal to another ward 
while this raving fit wasonhim. ‘‘ He 
will be bad presently—tire himself out; 
perhaps die,” it was whispered to me by 
way of consolation. He babbled of green 
fields as. Falstaff did at the Old Boar’s 
Head. His confused thoughts were, at 
first, of summer wanderings and of 
fair landscapes in the imaginary com- 
pany of one Katie, whose name rang out 
with startling distinctness. ‘‘See there, 
Katie; is not that lovely? Oh, to be able 
to paint like that!” he said, even with rapt 
enthusiasm, Katie was a woman or a 


child on his mind; a dream figure alto- 
gether, perhaps. Altho when his imagi- 
nings took a fresh turn of terror and 
alarm, as of fierce conflicts and terrible 
onslaughts, of pursuers and of being pur- 
sued, of murders most foul and escapes 
most marvelous, of captiv.s and of pray- 
ers for mercy in his own captivity, this 
Katie was still upon his mind. It was 
she who was alone with him in his trou- 
bles, escaping with him or from him, sav- 
ing him or betraying him—ever the cen- 
tral figure of his ever-wild conceptions. 
Before he fell intoa deep sleep his quiver- 
ing lips whispered, “ Poor Kate!” as a 
wind-up to the evening’s proceedings. 

The following day he was very weak 
and lay in a helpless and critical state; 
but he was perfectly conscious, and the 
numerous straps and bandages which had 
prevented him from tossing to and fro 
and -displacing his bones again, were 
quietly removed. He was so terribly 
prostrated at night that the question was 
softly put to him: 

‘* Is there any one whom you would like 
to see?” ; 

He shook his head, 

** No one?” was the dubious interroga- 
tory. 

‘*No one,” he said, in a low tone, at 
last. 

‘*No mother—sister—wife?” urged the 
nurse, or Sister Alice, as she was called in 
the hospital, and who was a deeply earnest 
and religious woman. 

‘*No. Why do you ask? Am I in dan- 
ger, then?” he whispered. 

‘* Life is uncertain at the best,” was the 
evasive answer. 

‘*T am going to die?’ 

**Ido not say so. I have no right to 
say so.” 

** Ah, well, it does not matter if I do,” 
he said, carelessly, 

‘* Matter!” exclaimed the sister, who 
would have talked very seriously to him 
had he been stronger. 

He feared that she might attempt it, it 
was evident, for he added, quickly, with 
an extra sharpness in his tone— 

‘Don’t preach to me, please. I hate 
preaching, and I am past praying for.” 

‘*Oh, no!” was the quiet answer of the 
nurse, who, however, thought it wise to 
Say nO more just then. When she had 
left the room my companion looked across 
at me, 

‘Asif that woman could do me any 
good,” he said. 

‘*She will not do you any harm.” 

He was silent again, and I did not at- 
tempt to encourage any further conver- 
sation in his present state of weakness. 

The third day he was considerably 
stronger and better. A letter came to 
him with a foreign postmark. It was 
brought to me first by a new orderly—a 
clumsy young fellow who had been re- 
cently appointed to his post—and I took it 
from his hands unconsciously. A glance 
at the superscription assured me it was 
for Mr. Frank Linfold; but the orderly 
had abruptly vanished and left me with 
the letter in my hand. 

“‘Itis not for me,” I said; “ possibly 
for you—a Mr. Linfold.” 

** Yes, it is my letter,” he answerd. 
** What did the idiot mean by giving it to 
you?” 

He gave vent totwo or three audible 
oaths, and glared at me savagely, as tho 
I had been the cause of the mistake. I 
could not pass the letter tohim. He was 
half a dozen yards from me; and to sling 
itin his direction might lead to its falling 
between the bed and wall. 

**Shall I ring?” I asked. 

*To besure. Do you thinkI am to be 
tortured by delay like this—to suffer for 
the stupidity of that hospital jackal? I 
who have waited for that letter as for my 
salvation.” 

** Indeed !” 

“Yes, indeed!” he said, mockingly, 
** What an infernal time they keep people 
waiting. Ring again, please; ring the 
place down till they docome. Ring—oh, 
here you are! The same fool, too,” he ex- 
c.aimed, as the orderly reappeared; ‘here, 
you sir, how dare you pass my letter to 
him, you dolt, yoa”— 

‘* [beg your pardon.” said the scared at- 





tendant, taking the note from my hands; 


‘*T didn’t know which was the right gen- 
tleman. I have only just come.” 

** And the sooner you are off again the 
better,” Linfold growled, snatching the 
letter from the man’s hand; ‘* you are 
no use here; you are only a miserable en- 
cumbrance on the face of the earth. Get 
out !” 

The man departed much aggrieved, and 
Mr. Linfold lay and 1ead his letter care- 
fully and critically. I affected to be in- 
terested in my newspaper, but I was keep- 
ing furtive watch upon him. I was be- 
ginning fo be interested in this man, to 
wonder at his excitement, and at the 
cause that there might be for it. To . 
think, also, that it was not a very good 
sign of convalescence, 

It was a long letter in a woman’s hand- 
writing, crossed and recrossed, after the 
fashion of feminine epistles—a missive on 
foreign paper. Of that I was conscious 
without feeling myself in any way a spy, 
altho he seemed almost to regard me as 
such when he was tearing up his letter 
into very small pieces—a sure sign of a 
fear that the letter might bear witness 
against him. 

While doing this our glances met. 
Perhaps I had betrayed too much inter- 
est; possibly I was a curious man; and he 
said, sarcastically: 

‘-Your newspaper does not seem to in- 
terest you this morning.” 

“Oh, yes, it does,” I replied; ‘it’s from 
Melbourne, where I have friends; so Aus- 
tralian news is always interesting to me.” 

‘*Why are you looking at me so criti- 
cally ?” 

“I beg your pardon,” said I, balf laugh- 
ing; ‘* was 1?” 

**Yes, you were,” he answered, sullen- 
ly; ‘‘and you know you were.” 

‘Perhaps I might have been—uncon- 
sciously almost,” I condescended to con- 
fess, despite my companion’s manner be- 
ing extremely irritating to me; ‘‘ yours 
was a foreign letter, and it crossed my 
mind—don’t laugh at me—that the lady 
had a long explanation to make.” 

He dropped :he pieces of letter on the 
floor and regarded me malevolently. My 
last remarks had not pleased him, I was 
sure; but he did not reply tothem. He 
lay thinking them over, a man who was 
perplexed, or bad seen a double meaning, 
which in no way had been intended. I 
liked his looks worse than ever after this; 
and I disliked him, too, for the first time, 
very completely. If his health and 
strength should show signs of coming 
back to him, doubtless we should not 
agree together for any length of time. 
‘*Easy going” had been my characteristic 
among my friends—‘ slow old Jack,” I 
had even been called at uncomplimentary 
times; but I felt already that 1 could not 
take this stranger’s manner with my 
usual philosophy. He vexed me—possi- 
bly we irritated each other, and were both 
inclined to be just a trifle aggravating. 
Invalids are odd folk; but is there any ac- 
counting for likes and dislikes even on 
ordinary occasions of ourlives? Hardly. 
Social science does not solve this little 
riddle, My compamion, before the week 
was out, had become stronger, altho his 
case still appeared to contain features of 
interest that did notappertain to my own 
ordinary compouna fracture. The doc- 
tors were longer in the examining of him. 
‘Lhey brought strange doctors to see him, 
but for what reason I did not know, nor 
could I find an opportunity of inquiring. 
He was not curivus himself, either, on 
that point, unless I was altogether mis- 
taken in him and his manner. 

He was far more curious concerning 
the friends who came by turns, in visit- 
ing hours, to seeme. He would watch 
them from his bed closely, and appeared 
to be always interested in the conversa- 
tion between them and myself, putting 
down his book indeed more than once 
to listen. Sometimes a few words were 
addressed to him by my friends, and asa 
matter of courtesy, but he did not always 
respond, At most times he was sullen 
and unsympathetic. His loug affliction 
had perhaps soured him, and he did not 
take the ills of life with anything like a 
fair amount of composure, nor did he 
envy me the attention that 1 received— 
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friends. I thought so when he said one 
day, bitterly : 

‘*You are a man with- troops of ac- 
quaintances. Dothey run after you as 
much as this when you are at home?” 

** About the same.” 

You don’t get much time to yourself, 
then?” 

** Plenty.” 

**I don’t see how. Those people would 
worry meto death. I should hate.the lot 
of them, moving in at all hours, with 
their commonplaces, and their noisy, 
yelping laughs.” 

‘* They are glad to see me, at all events.” 

‘*You have money to lend, perhaps,” 
was the cynical comment to this. 

** Oh, no.” 

‘* What are you?” 

‘* A barrister.” 

** Any briefs?” 

‘* Very few.” 

‘“‘IT thought as much. Lawn tennis is 
more in your line than law courts,” he 
said, with a hard little laugh, totally de- 
void of any semblance of hilarity. 

** Yes,” I said; ‘‘ I get. on rapidly at ten- 
nis, andI don’t at law. What are you?” 

‘*A Londoner.” 

‘*T mean, what profession ?” 

He, so ready with his own questions, 
did not appear to relish mine. His eye- 
brows lowered over his dark eyes, as tho 
he actually resented such a leading ques- 
tion in his own case. He answered me, 
however— 

‘‘A commercial traveler,” he said. 
‘* Not such a dignified occupation as your 
own; but one sees life, has change of 
scene, and keeps his head above water.” 

** Ye-es,” I said. 

** What do you mean by ‘ Ye-es,’ in that 
drawling fashion 2” he asked. 

**] should not have taken you for a 
commercial traveller,” I said. 

** What would you have taken me for?” 
he asked. 

**A soldier—some one who knows his 
drill, at any rate.” 

‘* What put that in your head ?” 

‘*Oh, you talkin yoursleep. Youdoa 
lot of marching, and quick marching; then 
you fight your battles over again, and ”-— 

** Well!” 

‘* And kick upa row, generally.” 

‘*Why don’t you throw one of your 
books at me and wake me?” he inquired. 
‘*T would oblige you in that way, pretty 
quickly.” 

** You are very kind. 
dream on.” 

“ And I would prefer to dream never. 
I don’t dream nicely,” he cried, scoffingly. 
‘** I see the fires of hell about me in my 
sleep; and mocking tiends, and horrible 
despair; and so I go mad and rave. Don’t 
I rave?” 

** At times; awfully.” 

** And wake you?” 

** Occasionally.” 

‘* What do I rave about?” 

** Oh, all kinds of things. The country 
sometimes, but generally of battles, mur- 
der, sudden death, and”— 

**Go on,” he said, as I paused. 

** And—Katie,” I conftcluded. 

de pulled himself into a half-sitting 
position by means of the-stout cord hang- 
ing above his head, and sat upright, glar- 
ing across at me, alleyes. Then he sank 
back prostrate once more. 

**T donot know any woman of the name 
of Katie,” he said; ** what are you driv- 
ing at?” 

‘‘Tam not driving at anything. Iam 
simply answering jour questions,” 

‘*You will not have any more to an- 
swer,” he said, gruffly. ‘*Go on with 
your Australian news, and let me be,” 

It was a fresh number of an Australian 
newspaper that had reached me that 
morning; the nurse had passed my other 
papers to him during the week, and he 
had evinced considerable interest in their 
perusal, despite certain disparaging re- 
marks on colonial newspapers in general. 
I had asked him once if he had been to 
Australia, but he had not been out of 
England, he said; he did not believe in 
the colonies, and hated the name of them, 
If a man could not make his living in 
his own country, he could only starve 
elsewhere, he said, and serve him right 
too | 
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On this occasion I remarked : 

**T shall not be long with this news. 
paper. Nurse shall give it over to you 
when she comes in again.” 

‘** T don’t want to see it.” 

**Oh, very well.” 

**Do you think every one is as inter- 
ested in your Melbourne as you are?” 

**No. But, oh! here’s the old murder 
and jewel robbery affair to the front 
again. Another arrest! 

** What case is that?” 

‘*Burnand’s case, in Capitol Street, 
West Melbourne; the jeweler who was 
murdered. It got into the English pa- 
pers. Don’t you remember?” 

‘*There are enough murders in this be- 
nighted country without my looking up 
records of Australian crime to amuse 
myself with,” he said. ‘‘ Ten to one they 
haven’t got the right man—these wonder- 
ful police blunderers. 

‘* It appears to be a woman this time.” 

‘* What ?” 

‘*A woman has been arrested: one 
Katherine Edmistoun, and the missing 
jewelry has been found in her posses- 
sion.” 

‘*Why was it not telegraphed to the 
London papers, [ wonder, weeks ago?” he 
said; ‘‘such glorious news, too! So thor- 
oughly satisfactory!” 

‘** Perhaps it has been”— 

‘*No,” he interrupted, ‘it hasn’t. 
should have seen it.” 

‘Perhaps it was not considered of 
sufficient importance. We have enough 
murders of our own, as you say; and this 
was a commonplace affair enough.” 

‘*What makes you so interested in it, 
then?” he asked, snappishly. ‘*‘ What are 
you worrying about it for?” 

‘*T am not worrying,” I replied; ‘it is 
no business of mine.” 

‘** You speak as if it were,” he said. 

We did not exchange further conver- 
sation. He closed his eyes, and presently 
was sleeping soundly, or feigning sleep, 
and I was left to the consideration of my 
murder case and of Australian news in 
general. There was not a great deal con- 
cerning the murder, after all. It was an 
old subject, and there had been many 
arrests before this, and without any re- 
sult, save the subsequent release of va- 
rious prisoners ‘“‘ without a stain upon 
their characters.” Here was a new fea- 
ture of interest in the arrest of Katherine 
Edmistoun, wife of a young fellow who 
had been in the mounted constabulary, 
and who, it was rumored, had gone away 
on business to Queensland. It was sup- 
posed that this was a false report to ac- 
count for the absence of the husband, 
who, it was thought now, was the prime 
mover in the burglary, and possibly the 
murderer of tae shopkeeper. At all 
events, urgent inquiries, it seemed, were 
being made for Edmistoun in the big 
Australian cities and in the inland towns. 
It was said that he was still in the colony. 
Indeed, there were folk who were pre- 
pared to swear to having seen him a week 
ortwoago. At all events, suspicion was 
directed in this quarter, and Melbourne 
was alert and busy in a new direction. 
The woman had confessed nothing, and 
accounted for the possession of the jewel. 
ry by saying that her husband was hold- 
ing them in trust for the debt of a spend- 
thrift friend of his, of the name of Poul- 
sou. That was all she said. Had her 
husband been in any way connected with 
the robbery, surely he would not have left 
the jewelry with her, but have taken it 
away with him; and, still more surely, 
he would not purpose returning to Mel- 
bourne in a few more weeks. As he 
would do—as she was sure he would—in 
order to explain everything satisfactorily. 
Thank Heaven, it was in his power to do 
that, and thus clear the name of both of 
them. She did not know his present ad- 
dress; he was a traveler, and went from 
town to town, The firm for which he 
was employed might have the latest news 
of him; but the firm, when questioned, 
only knew that Mr. Edmistoun had left its 
service altogether. Mrs. Edmistoun was 
surprised at this informatien; her hus- 
band doubtless for wise reasons of his 
own, and to spare her anxiety, possibly, 
had not told her of the fact. 

This was the story so far as it went. It 
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had set me thinking. It had stirred my 
imaginative faculties. It had associated 
this Frank Linfold with the man lying in 
bed in the oppesite corner of the room. 
In another part of the paper—among 
the advertisements—I came by chance 
upon a description of Frank Edmistoun, 
prefaced bya reward for his apprehen- 
sion, and the sketchy descriptior. of the 
criroinal was like the man yonder; so very 
like him that my blood ran cold in think- 
ing how close I might lie to murder. 

I put my paper aside and thought over 
the position. What could I do? What 
was it my duty to do? Respect for the 
majesty of the law, I might have—my 
profession had taught me that—but it was 
beyund my power to direct attention to 
this man, and sow the first suspicion 
which should hand him presently over to 
the executioner. I could not play the part 
of sleuth-hound, the spy, the detective. 
TholI did not like the man—tho there 
seemed a strange antipathy between us— 
he was a fellow-sufferer with me, sharing 
the same room and the same life, and I 
could make no sign against him of be- 
trayal. And I was too ready with my 
doubts of him—mere shreds of doubts as 
they were, hanging upon a woman’s 
Christian name, muttered now and then 
in fever-haunted dreams, 

He was very reticent the rest of theday, 
answering me only in monosyllables when 
Ispoke to him. At something which I 
had said in reply to one of his numerous 
rude speeches, he had evidently taken 
offense, and I did not admire his steady 
stare in my direction. His persistent watch 
upon me was not pleasant; for I knew 
that I was watched now, that he listened 
to every word that was said to me by the 
nurse, the doctor, the old college chum 
who looked me up in the afternoon and 
lightened my weariness by his cheery 
words and hearty laughter. I felt that 
he was afraid of what I might say of 
what ill effect a chance word of mine 
might produce. 

He did not ask for the Australian news- 
paper, which lay on my coverlet all day. 
T let it lie there, being curious to see if be 
would ask for it. But he did not; toward 
evening he read a book of his own, and 
was very self-possessed, and to his doctor 
and nurse almost inclined to jest. 

‘* Tshall be free of this place long be- 
fore the time you give me, Doctor,” he 
said, laughing; ‘‘ lam twice as strong as 
any of you imagine.” 

**You are getting on well, now,” was 
the reply; ‘‘ time and patience, remem- 
ber.” 

“Ah, I’m not a patient subject,” he 
said. 

At ten o’clock that night we were both 
asleep. At twelveo’clock the nurse awoke 
me—noiseless as her footsteps were—by 
coming into the room after the usual cus- 
tom to make sure that all was well with 
both of us. There was a little jet of gas 
burning from a swing branch over the 
mantel-piece, and by this light she saw 
that I was not asleep. 

‘You are wakeful. You do not sleep 
so soundly as he,” shesaid. 

** Asa rule Ido. ButI donot dream 
as hard.” 

She smiled, and passed across the room 
to survey him keenly fora moment. Her 
presence there seemed to affect him in his 
sleep, for he murmured: 

‘**Katie—I am so sorry, Katie—so 
dreadfully sorry for your trouble.” 

The nurse withdrew and closed the door; 
but before she went from the room she 
turned suddenly, looked toward me, and 
put her fingers to her lips. It was an or- 
dinary gesture not to disturb him hy the 
slightest noise, so that he might drift into 
a deeper slumber and one less disturbed; 
but it impressed me very strangely that 
night. I was more imaginative than 
usual. I took it, for a moment, as a 
warning that I was to be on my guard 
against him. 5 

A few minutes afterward I was smiling 
at this to myself, for my own folly was an 
excessively amusing subject tome. Two 
men tied to their beds, prostrate, helpless, 
half-inanimate and wary of each other. 
The whole thing was preposterous, and I 
dozed off, smiling at the absurdity. 

When I woke up again I was very 
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much astonished. I was aghast with a. 
tonishment. Linfold was lying wig 
awake in his bed, reading my Australian 
newspaper. The gas jet over the mante. 
piece had been turaed up, and he wa 
holding the paper in such a way that the 
full light should fall upon it. I could se. 
that his hands were shaking as he read, 

I lost my presence of mind here, ang 
blurted out: 

‘* How on earth did you get hold of thay 
paper, Linfold ?” 

The paper was laid down, and the face 
that had been behind it looked across gt 
me. 

**T couldn’t sleep. I wanted something 
to read—anything; even this wretched 
paper would do.” 

** Yes; but how did you get it?” 

‘* Nurse Alice gave it to me.” 

** No; I was awake when she came in,” 

‘The first time, I suppose. She gay 
it to me half an hour ago. I asked herto 
pass it to me.” 

‘** Strange!” 

‘Don’t you believe me? Do youthink 
Iam aconjurer, or what?” he cried, an. 
grily; ‘‘or have I willed your trashy 
newspaper to fly across to me?” 

*T only say it is strange.” 

** What’s strange ?” he insisted. 

“That you should want to read my 
Australian paper—the paper you espe. 
cially dislike—in the middle of the 
night.” 

‘Oh, that’s strange, is it ?” 

‘* Yes, very strange to me.” 

« Why ?” : 

‘There must be some news therein in 
which you are especially interested ?” 

** You think so?” 

**T think it is not unlikely.” 

**You are a fool!” he exclaimed; ‘a 
prying, ignorant, meddling fool, and | 
have always thought so. What news 
could interest me especially ?” 

‘*- You know best.” 

‘* Why don’t you say the quarrel in the 
Australian Parliament between those two 
overgrown boobies—Swilt and Flaxman— 
both idiots. I know them well enough— 
that is, I have heard of them somewhere 
—or the jewel robbery, or”’— 

“Or the murder of the old man who 
came down to look after his goods, and 
was robbed of his life as well—why not?” 

I said this as an experimental essay, a 
test question, to make sure; but I was 
not prepared for my own success. The 
paper dropped from his hand and slid off 
the bedclothes to the floor, and the man 
looked dying as he lay there, so graya 
hue had his face assumed. 

‘** Are you in the police? Is all this a— 
a plant?” he gasped. 

‘IT am not in the police.” 

“You suspect me—actually me—of 
murder?” 

**T do not say so.” 

‘* But you do.” 

‘*T have not had time to consider the 
matter at all,” I replied, evasively. 

‘* You are a dangerous map,” he said in 
a low tone, almost in a whisper, to him- 
self ; ‘‘ most dangerous—very.” 

He said no more, but lay breathing 
heavily. The lids closed over the dark 
eyes, and I thought, after awhile, he was 
asleep. 

Matters had approached a crisis swiftly, 
and I wondered how we should get on 
together for the rest of the time we were 
enforced to share a room in a ward of St. 
Augustine’s. What would the morrow 
bring forth, or the day following that 
morrow? An explanation that might 
clear up every doubt, or a confirmation 
of one’s worst suspicions? A confession 
even for this Katie’s sake? 

I dropped off to sleep at last, thinking 
of all this, It had been upon my wind, 
and for some inexplicable reason, to be 
extra watchful; but I gave way. I was 
very weak, the figure of Nurse Alice, 
with her finger to her lips flitted before 
me like a vision in the dreamland 0 
which I had gone—a vision without the 
power to wake me orto help me. And 
then suddenly I was wide awake and 
staring again,and wondering for a 1” 
ment passively why the gas was out and 
I lying there in the darkness, until a se 
ond and sharper thought suggested that 
there was a necessity to be on guard—- 
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that there was danger close at hand—that 
ll was not as it should bein St. Augus- 
. and listened for the breathing of 
the man in the other bed. I fancied I 
could hear him; then I fancied I could 
not; and then that he was holding his 
preath lest I should hear. How had the 

gone out, and by whose hand? Had 
Linfold contrived to leave his bed, as he 
had done probably some time before in 
order to obtain possession of the news- 
paper; and was he away from it again 
and in the room somewhere in the dark? 
And why? 

Was Ireally ‘“‘ dangerous” to his mind, 
as a some one who had discovered his 
secret and who might bring him and 
Katie—his Katie to justice, and was it 
not worth the risk to— 

[held my breath in my turn: Some- 
thing or somebody was scuffling slowly 
across the floor toward me; a somebody 
dragging a dead weight with him; just as 
[ might have done had I had the nerve or 
the rashness to slide from my bed to the 
floor, and crawl toward the door or win- 
dow. 

“Linfold?” Icould not help exclaim- 
ing, in sharp, ringing tones. 

There was no answer, but I could hear 
the breathing now, and very close to me, 
and a bard and awful dog-like panting it 
was. I stretched out my hand toward 
the bell-rope, and it came in contact with 
Linfold’s head. He was drawing himself 
up with great difficulty by the side of my 
bed. He was close to me; his hands be- 
tween me and the bell-rope; his hot 
breath was on my face. 

“You shall not tell!” was hissed in my 
ears,as by the voice of a serpent endowed 
with human speech, and I struck out 
wildly in the dark, and in my horror at 
him. There was a sense of weight upon 
me, of hands at my throat, of suffocation; 
then I remembered no more. All was 
blank, 

When I came round, there were half a 
dozen men and women in the room, and 
the gas was burning brightly again. 
Faces—anxious faces—were bending over 
me, and on the opposite bed lay a figure, 
very still, its face covered with a white 
sheet. 

“Linfold!” I gasped, ‘*is he”— 

“Yes—dead, poor fellow. Carried off 
indelirium. We found him out of bed 
lying on the floor.” 

They did not offer any further explana- 
tion then, or thought it unsafe to tell me 
the facts. They did not think I knew 
what had happened, or remembered. 
And I knew more than any of them, and 
kept the secret to myself long after I had 
left the hospital. I know not why. 
Perhaps for the sake of that man’s w fe, 
perhaps for his own sake, having gone 
red-handed to his Maker. I don’t know 
for certain even now. 
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THE MOSQUE OF THE SULTAN 
HASSAN. 








BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 





By Arabian tomes we are told 

He was just as a ruler and man; 
The Caliph of Cairo the old, 

The Sultan Hassan. 


One day did he hear of the fame 
Of a builder, and straightway hesaid: 
“I will build me a mosque that my name 
May outlive me when dead.” 


So he summoned this man to his throne 
And issued his royal decree; 

“Uprear me a temple of stone 
For the years that shall be; 


“Uprear me a wonderful shrine 
Where the faithful of Allah may bow; 
And glorious meed shall be thine— 
Here record | the vow.” 


Then the heart of the builder was light 
As was ever the heart of a man; 
And he toiled through the gloom of the 
night, 
And he wrought him a plan— 


A plan of a mosque that should bind 
His name with the name of his lord. 
the slaves brought the marble they 
mined, 


And they wrought in accord 





Till the mosque as by magic upsprang 
In its symmetry peerless and grand; 

And the praise and the fame ofit rang 
Through the length of the land. 


But the name of the builder was cried 
Till the Caliph grew wroth at the sound; 
“Am I naught?” he would mutter in pride; 
** Am I less than a hound, 


** And this chiefest of upstarts so great 
He eclipses the light of my throne?” 
Thus the seeds of a pitiless hate 
In his bosom were sown. 
Now the mosque was complete. Without 
peer 
Was the portal majestic and tall; 
The minarets tapering sheer 
From the sweep of the wall. 


In the court was a fountain that flowed, 
And its pillars were cunningly scrolled; 
Andthe Mambar was marble that glowed 

With mosaics of gold. 


“Call the builder!’’ said Sultan Hassan; 
They ran at the word of their lord; 

‘* My servant,” he thought, as they ran, 
‘* Shall now reap his reward.” 


At the steps of the throne knelt the one 
Who had served like a slave at the soil; 

Said the Caliph, ‘‘Thy task-work is done, 
Here is meed for thy toil; 


“Stretch thy hands! I would pay thee full 
well.” 
The builder obeyed in his trust; 
Then a cimetar flashed, and they fell 
Reeking red in the dust. 


“No more,” said the Caliph revered, 

“T would have thee to build. I decree 
It is honor enough, by my beard, 

To have builded for me!”’ 


By Arabian tomes we are told 

He was just as a ruler and man! 
The Caliph of Caire the old, 

The Sultan Hassan. 
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SAMSON VAN DER VOLGEN AND 
HIS TWO DELILAHS. 





BY WM. ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 





IT was an awful sight, that of the ruins 
of Schenectady when the sun rose on 
Sunday morning, the ninth day of Feb- 
ruary, 1690. A war party of two hundred 
and ten French and Indians from Mon- 
treal, sent out by Count Frontenac, had 
swooped upon the little village of eighty 
houses inside the stockade on the Mohawk. 
From the raising of the war-whoop after 
midnight, until six o’clock the work of 
burning, tomahawking and scalping went 
on. Sixty-eight dead bodies lay in the 
streets, while scores of people had fled in 
their night-clothes toward Albany. Only 
five houses were left standing. The triple 
line of palisades was one row of smoking 
black stumps. All but three of Lieuten- 
ant Tallmage’s detachment of Connecticut 
militia in the block-house had been slain; 
but after the fury of the first attack, the 
lives of sixty-seven people, old men, 
women and children, were spared. Out 
of these the French quickly selected those 
to be carried prisoners toCanada. Of the 
thirty, there were five Negroes—great 
curiosities to the Indians—five sons of 
Simon Groot, three Connecticut soldiers 
and several little boys. One of these was 
Samson Van der Volgen, a son ot one of 
the first settlers. 

Filing out the north gate and crossing 
the river on the ice, with snow-shoes 
buckled on and with fifty horses loaded 
with plunder, the party started for Can- 
ada on their three weeks’ journey of two 
hundred miles. 

It was hard work for a boy of nine 
years to keep up with a party of strong 
men; but Samson Vander Volgen was a 
stout and hearty boy. His tremendous 
appetite at meal-times was well satisfied, 
until the party was well up toward Lake 
Champlain, when provisions and game 
became equally scarce. The Indians went 
hunting, but with little success. The 
starving Frenchmen, throwing away their 
plunder, killed and cooked the horses for 
food. 

Finally arriving at an Indian village on 
the river Saint Lawrence, Samson was 
claimed by a squaw widow, whose son 





had been shot by Adam Vrooman in 
Schenectady, and she at once began his 
education as a Mohawk brave, Except 
ten Algonquin savages who had accom- 
panied the French, all the other Indians 
who had taken part in the massacre were 
Mohawks who had followed their Jesuit 
instructors from their ancestral homes 
in New York to Canada. These were 
called ‘‘ praying” or ‘ priest’s” Indians, 
according as Dutch or French spoke of 
them. 

Little Samson after a few fits of home- 
sickness soon became accustomed to life 
in a wigwam and quite mastered the In- 
dian tongue, which he had also known 
pretty well at home. Helearned to spear 
fish and shoot birds, and became expert 
in the games and sports, which he en- 
joyed heartily. Some of the lessons were 
very hard, such as keeping quiet and 
showing no sign of pain when an old chief 
pinched him or burnt his back; waking 
up and leaping to arms when the war- 
whoop was yelled in his ears, or a gun 
fired over his head at daybreak; but Sam- 
son soon became used to them, and was 
never called “ a squaw.” 

No finer race ever peopled any part of 
America than the Hollanders of the sev- 
enteenth century in New York. Sam- 
son Van der Volgen was one of the stur- 
diest of the stock. At thirteen he was 
formally adopted into the tribe. He 
grew up to be one of the tallest and hand- 
somest braves. He was able to shoot far- 
thest of all the lads, and with most un- 
erring aim, with gun or bow. He excelled 
in spearing or hooking fish, and in throw- 
ing the hatchet; but what surprised In- 
dians and Frenchmen alike, was his great 
strength. He dressed in buckskin and 
moccasins, but wore no head-dress, ex- 
cept his high, stiff, black brush of hair in 
the middle of his head, with a long lock 
hanging behind. The sides of his scalp 
and back of his head were shaved. With 
skin tanned by sunburn and exposure, on 
face, chest, arms and legs, he looked for 
all the world like a Mohawk. He had al- 
most forgotten his childhood’s speech, 
and remembered only a few words of 
Dutch. 


Tho atrusted warrior, and allowed to go 


on the war-path, Samson was satisfied to 
hvnt beasts instead of men, and the 
Peace of Ryswick being declared in 1697, 
there were no more raids into New York. 
He now obtained permission from the 
chiefs to visit ‘‘ Corlear ” or Schenectady, 
on his promise to return within two 
mocns. So, passing down over Lakes 
Corlear and Holy Sacrament (Champlain 
and George) in the pleasant summer of 
1698, he hid his canoe in the woods, and 
tramped overland through Saratoga. ‘He 
reached the rising land beneath which 
lay a pretty lake and, across the shining 
river, the palisades, gables and chimneys 
of the little village. 

Descending the bluff toa place where 
he remembered there was a spring, he 
suddenly stopped, as his eyes caught sight 
of something so fair, that he seemed un- 
able to move. 

What was it? The beauty of the white 
and gold pond-lilies that starred the edges 
of the cradle-shaped lake? No. 

Was it an antlered deer, that had come 
down from the hills, as its fellows trooped 
down every day to see their faces in the 
water, drink and to feed upon the lily- 
pads? No. 

Nor a buffalo—not then a rare sight—nor 
a fat wild turkey, nor white nor red man? 

No. It was nothing that required Sam- 
son to pick his flint, prime his pan, or cock 
his gun. 

It was a round, plump, rosy-cheeked 
maiden, in a boat, plucking pond-lilies. 
That was all. Samson had seen comely 
Indian girls, but a white maiden, wife, or 
woman of any kind he had not seen for 
eight years. He was amazed that any- 
thing could besolovely. Such white arms 
and throat, such rosy cheeks, such golden 
hair, seemed fresh from Heaven. Fora 
moment Le felt sorry he was an Indian. 

The girl looked up and saw the stranger, 
and that he was not a friendly neighbor, 
but a Canadian, a “‘ priest’s Indian.” Not 
frightened, flushed yet cool, she seized her 
paddle to shoot the canoe out into the 
lake, 





**Good-morning, maid,” said Samson, 
remembering his childhood’s tongue. 
‘* What is your name?” 

‘**Geertruy,” said she. 

‘* And your father’s name,” he asked, 

‘“*Van Patten,” she replied, wondering 
how this ‘‘ priest’s Indian” could talk 
Dutch. 

‘* What! are you little Geertruy that— 
that used to”— Here, his Dutch failed 
him, and unconsciously breaking out into 
Mohawk, he finished—“‘ that I knew eight 
years ago, before the massacre?” 

Further conversation failed at this 
point, and with strange new feelings 
within him, Samson reached the river, 
on both sides of which canoes lay drawn 
up on the banks. One of these he bor- 
rowed and in it crossed over. He had 
some parley with the guard at the draw- 
bride gate, for the block-house fort was 
now occupied by a company of King Wil- 
liam’s British red-coats, and the sentinel 
could talk only English, of which Samson 
could not speak a word. The sergeant, 
however, knew a little Dutch and he, being 
called, directed ‘‘ the most civilized look- 
ing Indian he ever saw” to the Van der 
Volgen dwelling. This log-house stood 
very close to what is now the Erie Canal, 
and within three quoits’, cast of the 
New York Central Railroad’s track and 
depot. 

It was noon and everybody was at din- 
ner, so that only a dog barked here and 
there. Allthe doors were half open, for all 
good Dutch doorsin those days were‘‘cleft” 
in halves, open at the top to let in light 
and air, and shut beneath to hold in the 
children and keep out the pigs and chick- 
ens. Many folks merely looked up as he 
passed their doors, for an Indian was no 
curiosity in this frontier village. So he 
stepped on the broad, smooth stone of the 
stoop, “filed” until it shone, and peering 
in knew at once his father, sister, mother 
and brothers. They, however, did not 
recognize him, until he gave the low, long 
whistle by which he used to announce his 
whereabouts when a boy. 

‘* Brother Samson, brother Samson it 1s, 
it is!” cried Trintje, and the sister rushed 
out and opening the lower leaf of the 
door, gave him a good hug. 

‘* Home, your son, I,” was all the new- 
comer could falter out, but hand-shakings 
followed from father and brothers, such 
as would have made any but an Indian 
groan with pain. As for the mother, her 
apron scarcely sufficed for her tears. It 
was like welcoming back the dead. 

Sitting down to dinner the hungry Mo- 
hawk in his buckskin and scalp-lock and 
savage toggery satisfied all but the dog 
that he was ason of the house, He told 
his story, and this with a fluency that sur- 
prised himself, for his childhood’s tongue 
came quickly back. When he failed for 
words, it was not difficult to keep up the 
conversation, for Trintje, especially, and 
the brothers knew plenty of Mohawk. In- 
dians were in town for trade every day, 
and the tents of the friendly Mohawks 
were scattered all along the river. 

During the half month of his allotted 
stay at home, Samson kept up his Indian 

habits. At night, spreading a buffalo- 
skin beneath a plum tree close to the 
house, he slept under the Milky Way, and 
in the morning washed in the brook. His 
family daily remonstrated with him 
against going back to savage life, but he 
was inflexible. He had pledged his word, 
and would keep it. So the family made 
up their minds it must be so—all but his 
sister Trintje; she had her own idea on 
the subject. 

While the days were passing, Samson 
visited the God-acre where the victims of 
the Triste Nochte (awfui night of Februa- 
ry 8th, 1690), were buried, and found “‘the 
great road” was now called Martyr’s 
Street. On Sunday he went to the log 
church with the folks, and tho unable to 
understand much of the minister’s talk 
during the preaching, found his ideas and 
almost a new hearing returning to him 
when the dominie expounded the Cate- 
chism which as a boy he had learned by 
heart. Coming out of church he saw 
again Geertruy Van Patten, and tho ap- 
pearing as stolid as a real Mohawk, his 
real thought was one of grief that her face 
was not in sight during the three turns of 
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the Lour glass which the dominie had 
made. 

Afternoon of the day of rest found 
Trintje and Samson looking over the big 
Dutch Bible, brass-bound and clasped and, 
fortunately, saved from the fire of 1699 
It was full of piciuresand had in it a big 
map of the world, in which all of America 
beyond the Great Lakes and the Hudson 
River was alla blank up toa narrow line 
of Pacific coast. 

Samson didn’t notice what happened 
when Trintje’s eye caught sight of Delilah, 
with a big man asleep on her lap while she 
plied tne shears like a barber; but her 
eyes flashed and her cheek became hot. 
She didn’t care to look at any more pic- 
tures, and went out to the well to “geta 
drink of water,” she said. 

Sameon strolled out for a walk, but was 
seen half an hour later crossing tlie river 
ina canoe, Still later, he was walking 
past the lake where the pond-‘ilies grew. 
The Van Pattens sat on their stoop, where 
old Claes, the father, was blowing off 
clouds of smoke from his long pipe, while 
Geertruy, his daughter, sat reading. 

Meanwhile Trintje’s ‘‘ drink of water” 
kept her so long busy among the whet- 
stones in the barn, that her mother had 
to call her to know why supper was neg- 
lected. 

‘*Strange you should sharpen scissors 
on the Lord’s Day,” said her mother, with 
tart surprise. 

Evening was spent out on the stoop, 
Samson narrating his adventures in Can- 
ada, and the neighbors smoking and 
chatting; and at nine o'clock, the ‘‘ Chris- 
tians” went to their beds and Samson, 
‘* the proselyte,” to his out-door bed on the 
ground. 

It was a bright starry night, and ‘‘ the 
proselyte” was s20n sound asleep; but 
Trintje lay wideawake. At midnight, in 
bare feet, sLe softly opened the door as 
she said to herself, ‘‘ I'll be Delilah,’ and 
walked out to where her brother lay. 
With one swift, skillful snip she sheared 
off his scalp-lock and carried it away 
with her. 

‘* Now, my Samson, we'll see whether 
you are more Indian than Dutch. It’s 
heart or hair this time, and I think I 
have both,” she muttered, as she crept 
back to her corn-busk mattress. 

When Samson woke up and found his 
scalp-lock—an Indian’s greatest pride— 
gone, he was very angry, and went 
storming into the house to know who 
clipped it off. 

‘‘Who cut my hair while I was asleep ?” 

4*I,” answered Trintje; ‘‘ you look so 
much better without it.” 

‘* Yes, girl, but I’m disgraced as an 
Indian. I can't go back now, and must 
remain till it has grown.” 

There was nv help for it, so the war- 
rior had to await the growth of a fresh 
crop of hair; for, until his scalp-lock 
should gain full length, he would be ri- 
diculous in Indian eyes and all the 
squaws would laugh at him. So he con- 
cluded at once to go to work daily with 
his brothers at farming. He soon began 
to like the good food, regular meals, good 
beds and comfortable ways of the white 
men. He gave up sleeping out-of-doors, 
put on leather shoes and homespun trou- 
sers and coat; and, greatly to Trintje’s 
joy, became reconciled to white people’s 
ways. It was a long time, however, be- 
fore he clipped all of his hair short like 
the other burghers,and renounced wholly 
the idea of going back to Canada and 
Indian life. 

But it was done. When? where? how? 
were questions asked at evening chat on 
the stoops one summer’s evening, when a 
choice bit of news was circulated among 
vrouws and madschens that the handsome 
Samson actually wore a hat and bis hair 
short like a‘‘Whristian.” Why? ‘ Be- 
cause Geertruy Van Patten had insisted 
on it.” When? “ Last evening, while 
out on the lake in a canoe, having brought 
her scissors purposely with her, she had 
yot Samson—‘“‘ her Samson,” one of the 
vrouws put it, “‘ to yield” to a second De- 
lilah operation. 

** And what’s more,” said the good wife 
of the burgher at whose house the dominie 
lived, ‘‘they are to be married next 
month,” 





** What!” cried all the women at once, 
and four webs of knitting were simulta- 
neously dropped on laps and aprons, and 
with them not a few stitches. 

It was a handsome couple that stood up 
together on the sanded floor of the Van 
Patten house, and a happy company of 
stalwart farmersand buxom dames and 
lasses that gathered to see Dominie Free- 
man add another new home to ‘‘the 
dorp” When he read from the Liturgy 
of the Dutch Church these opening lines, 
‘** Whereas married persons are generally 
by reason of sin, subject to many troubles 
and afflictions,” etc., a fresh breeze blow- 
ing in from the south and over the great 
bunch of white pond-lilies on the window 
sill shed fragrance all over the room, and 
it seemed impossible that many troubles 
could ever come to so fine a couple. 

Strangest of strange things, the first 
real trouble the sweet bride had was the 
disappearance of her favorite flowers from 
the cradle-shaped lake. For, one year 
after, in the following summer when their 
cradle was full, and a little golden-head 
was pillowed in it, the pond-lilies with 
their white petals and hearts of gold had 
left the lake. Why, no man knows; but 
not a water star shune, nor a living boat 
of bloom anchored to the ooze floated on 
the surface. 

**It’s a mystery,” said Geertruy; ‘but 
I have a fairer lily,” she crooned, as she 
taight the baby arms to link themsclves 
around mother’s neck. 

As for ‘‘Samson” Van der Volgen, he 
is none other than the historic Laurens 
Claes Van der Volgen, the sworn and 
cfficial interpreter of the province of New 
York for forty-two years, until his death 
in 1742. Trusted, honored, beloved of 
both Indian and white, helping both to 
live in peace, he adorned a noble charac- 
ter with many graces. He became not 
only a church officer, a man of property, 
and the counseler of governors and mag- 
istrates, but a scholar. It was he who, 
with Dominie Freeman and the missicn- 
aries from London, translated the Dutch 
and English liturgies and the Holy Scrip- 
tures into the Mohawk language. Not 
only were the savages ‘“‘ mightily af- 
fected” by what they heard and learned 
to read, but, as many an Indian name on 
the church records shows, they became 
in some happy instances Christian and 
civilized. 

Until the Revolution, which divided 
whites as well as reds, they remained at 
peace with, and the fast friends of the 
Datch, Palatinate German, and English 
setters along the fertile Mohawk Valley. 

To-day, nearly two hundred years after 
the event that made ‘‘ Samson” Van der 
Volgen the master of two languages, hun- 
dreds of his descendants bear or honor his 
name; and one, at least, cherishes as a 
sacred literary relic the Mohawk Bible 
portions and liturgy which he translated. 

And, just about two hundred years 
after Geertruy Van Patten was born, 
the pond-lilies have come back to bloom 
and gloryin the lake on which she first 
gathered them. There, lastsummer, they 
blossomed as gloriously and smelled as 
sweetly as do the names of Claes Laurens 
Van der Volgen and his sweetheart Geer- 
truy Van Patten. 
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RHOMROID, CROSS AND DOUBLE DIAMOND.— 
Selected. 


Upper left-hand Rhomboid (across): 1, 
Ove who brings help; 2,a preparation of 
lettuce and lobster; 3, an ancient name of a 
god; 4, a city of Afghanistan; 5, the na 
tional god of the Philistines. 

Downwards: 1, A vowel; 2,a verb; 3, to 
obstruct; 4, an ancient valley; 5, fumed; 6, 
a woman’s name; 7, to prevent speech; 8, a 
preposition; 9, a consonant, 

Upper right-hand; 1, Pertaining to the 





sup; 2, dens; 3, yawned; 4, the stem of a 
plant used for wicker work; 5, the god of 
the Philistines. 

Downwoards: 1 (commencing at the high- 
est corner), aconsonant; 2, similar; 3, con- 
ducted; 4, for baking; 5, a dye-wood in 
Asia; 6, a Roman consul; 7, to prevent 
speech; 8, a prefix; 9, a consonant. 

Central Diamond (across): 1, A conso- 
nant; 2, a small animal; 3, the fish-god; 4, 
a person; 5, a consonant. 

Downwards: 1, A consonant; 2, an en- 
gine of war; 3, a tribe of African robbers; 
4, a weight; 5, a consonant. 

Lower left-hand: 1, The fish-god; 2, a na- 
tive of Rome; 3, brandishes; 4, a number; 5, 
small cottages. 

Downwards; 1, A consonant; 2, upon; 3, 
forilluminating purposes; 4, so let it be: 5, 
birds of the pigeon family; 6, to be delirious; 
7, rainy; 8, in like manner; 9, a consonant. 

Lower right (across):1, The fish god; 2 
land of a nobleman; 3, a surgical instru- 
mént; 4, a soldier of India; 5, to hinder. 

Downwards: 1, A consonant; 2, a verb; 
3, for illuminating purposes; 4, unity; 5, 
renowned; 6, a heavy cord; 7, denotes re- 
fusal; 8,a pronoun; 9, a consonant, 

L. Los REGRI. 
JINGLE. 
In singing, but not in ringing, 
In last, and fast, and cast; 
In morning, but not in dawning, 
In bought, and sought, and fought:" 
In meanly, but not in seemly, 
In mount, and fount, and count; 
In straightly, but not in lately, 
In gage, and rage, and cage. 

We shall soon hear the music of the 

birds. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 
18TH. 


A PENTAGON. 





s 
SET 
SEVER 
SEVERAL 
TE RET E 
RATAN 
LEN D 
DIAMOND REMAINDERS. 
F 
o—-L—-D 


ANAGRAMS. 
1. Tamarinds. 
2. Statement. 
3. Instrument. 
4. Memories. 
5. Examinations. 
6. Understanding. 





——=:= 


START AT $10.00. 


As time is money to both buyer 
and seller alike, we mark all the 
suits OF THIS SEASON for Me, 
and Young Men, at strictly the 
lowest prices we’ve ever 
between $10 and $24. 


made 


Too many suits from our whole. 
sale floor seems to us a good rea. 
son for putting the figures so low, 


Hackett, Carhart & Co,, 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Hats, 


N. E. COR. CANAL ST AND B’WAy 


New York. 





WHY DO YOU WEAR A 
SHINY COAT? 


We Guarantee to Remove the Shine. (iy. 
ingthe Garment the Appearance of New, 
GOODS CALLED FOR AND DELIVERED FREE, 

Clothing Returned in a Neat Box. 


LEWANDO’S 
French Dyeing and Cleansing Establishment, 


FIFTH AVE.Cor.14th St., W.;731 SIXTH 
AVE.; 276 EIGHTH AVE,, New York, 
17 TEMPLE PLACE. Boston. 











Ss $s cs 
he OLE Sr or OS Een, 
P. P, CLEANFAST Darning 
Cotton of 
Robinson dar tae 
Dye. Retail stores 
Guaranteed 97 Broad. 
not to way,2 West 
crock. Mth St.. and 
The wearing 218 West 
alit P 125th Street, 
a New York. 
surpassed. 107 ante St., 
cago. 
Send for 49 West St., 
price-list. TRADE-MARI' Boston. 




















Z NEW 


STUDIO, 
Cor. 18th St. & B’way. 
IMPERIALS $6 Per Doz. 





INT WILLA & STRAT 


FIREWORKS MPG CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FLAGS, 
13 DEY STREET, New York. 


1789. 


APRIL 3Oth. 


1889. 


For the Grand Celebration of the Centennial of the Inauguration 
ot George Washington. 





SHOW YOUR COLORS — DECORATE — ILLUMINATE. 








FLAGS. 


BUNTING, SILK, MUSLIN, PRINTED BUNTING. 
DECORATIONS OF ALL KINDS. 





LANTERNS. 


Japanese, 50 Styles. 


Domestic, 2O Styles. 


Illuminations and Fireworks of the same magnificance and briiliancy as those we 


fired in the GRAND 


ISPLAY AT 


The Inauguration of President Harrison, in Washing- 
ton, March, 1589. 








DETWILLER & STREET, FIREWORKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF FLAGS, 13 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 
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IMPORTING RETAILERS, 
Fulton St., opposite DeKalb Ave., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


LACES. 


JUST RECEIVED. 


New and exclusive designs in Draping 
Nets, plain and figured. 

Heavy Silk-mesh ‘‘ Torsa’’ Nets, in black 
and colors. 

Chantilly, Marquise and Hand-run Span- 
jsh Flouncings, 42 and 63 inches wide, in 
“ Directoire’’ effects. 

Latest novelties in Point de Bayeux, 
Chantilly, Velasquez, Point de Gene and 
the new ‘Trou Trou” Laces for trimming 
and millinery purposes. 


Fial 


JOHN WOOD, 


223 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Furniture and Bedding, 





Manufacturer of the 


PATENT FOLDING 
Lounge and Chair. 








Baby 
Carriages 





MOP 
Wringer 
Price, $2. 


Itisa Labor 
Saver. 


You Want Ii 


Boiling hot wa- 
ter, Strongest 
Suds and Lye can 
be used with im 
punity and rot 
Soll your Hands. 

Order one at 
once. 


James A. Seward Co. 


FORMERLY 


WARREN WARD CO., 


6 and 8 E. 20th St., 
NEW YORK, 


take pleasure in calling attention 
to visitors from abroad as well as 
their city friends to their stock of 
Furniture especially selected for 
first-class trade, being in 








Quality, Superior, 
Style, Artistic, 
Prices, Lowest, 


worthy the attention of all buyers. 

We invite a visit from strangers 
Visiting our city during the Cen- 
tennial week, and will be pleased 
to show them our attractions, 
even if not needing anything in 
our line, 


Bet. oc hd AND FIFTH AVENUE. 








De mn wes eahington ADVERTISING —- ys 
Street, Boston, Mass., for 


Mantels, Grates and Tiles of every 
description. Inspection invited 
Corres"ondence solicited. 


SWePAaree ADV BEF]SING. 
170 Pages, 30 





Acknowledged headquarters for | 





G. P. ROWELL & CO.. 10 oans “Street. N.Y 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COOK- 
ING UTENSILS. 


COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY. 


CHINA AND GLASS. 
EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


Lewis & Conger, 


601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 
1,338 AND 1.340 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





SPRING 


STEWART 


DEVLIN &% CoO., 


SPRING OVERCOATS, 


SPRING TROUSERS. 


Broadway, cor. Chambers Street, N. Y., 
od 


SUITS, 


BUILDING. 





CdAS. W. SPURR Co., New York and Boston. 





L. B. PERRY, Buffalo. 


HUSSEY & SON, Philadelphia. 
























SAFES) 


PRERRIN 





I 




















PAPERS 


Silk and other fabrics 
for interior 


DECORATION 








FR. BECK & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


WALL PAPERS, 


Also the only manufacturers in the United States of 


We are now exhibiting Fall 
Designs of ourown manufac- 
ae and the BEST examples 
° 


EUROPEAN MAKERS, 


which have never been equal- 
led in beauty of design, treat- 
ment and color. 

We invite an inspection. 
Estimates furnished for en- 
tire interior decoration. 





THE GREAT SANITARY 


Wall COVETiNg, 


Factory and Ketail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


BRANCH SHOW-ROOMS, 


Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts, 


The Old ReliableHouse 


FOR ALL SPORTING GOODS. 














To be posted in all in and out-door 
Games, send for our 1889 Cata- 
logue,the largest and handsomest 
book ever published on sports, etc. 
356 large pages, over 8,000 illus- 
trations, colored covers and insets, 
sent by mail for 25 cents. 


PECK & SNYDER, 
124-128 NASS4U STREET, N. Y. 

















423 Broome St N-¥ 














TRAVEL. 


BALTIMORE and OHIO R.R. 


COMPLETE SERVICE OF 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


BETWEEN | 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis. 


PULLMAN’S CARS ON ALL TRAINS. 


Offices: New York—21, 201, 415,1140 Broad- 
way and Station, foot of Liberty Street. 
Boston—211 Washington Street. Philadel- 
phia—833 Chestnut Street aud Station, 24th 
and Chestnut Street. 




















pee York Boston ~a%) Wess eee 
om New England Polnts. — OW Rugzles Gent Pussy «Wr A 








HOTELS. RESORTS. ETC 
Sharon Shope N.Y. 


Eurepocn ethods of Using 
alphar ar — 
INHALATION, Gas PoLvermatiox, by 





steam or com =, Or CATARRH, BRONCHIAL 
TROUBLES, ani of RESPIRATORY ORGANS 
after methods cmeret at 
D, CH. 0Z, ENGHIEN, EAUX-BONNEs, 
and other r Continental Sulpbur Springs. 
Do es ofe i+ A description, 
pot, cold or compe AY thout f (duuches 
ie, en me, &c.) for 


soo on pa 
ated Gout, SCIATICA, and allied 
AIx-LEs-Balns, FRANCE, = and other European Springs. 
Tus BaTHs. PLUNGE 
Establishment open AY Toth. - 
MonoGraPu and DEscRiPTIVE PAMPHLET with list of 


hotels, ¥.. and prices mailed tis. Add 
hn H. Gardner & Sons, sharon Springs, N. Y. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET WEW YORK. 


DAM & DeREVERE Props. 
ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 








Taylor's Restaurant, 








Cor. Sth Ave. and 30th St., 
NEW YORK. 





Broadway, corner 11th Stree.. New York 
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OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Fine China Dinner Sets 
THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT, 


The most Select Styles. 


Dinner Services of Royal Worcester, 
Haviland, Copeland, Dresden, Minton, 
Limoges, Wedgwood, Trenton, Derby 
and other well-known Makes. 

A special feature is the sale of fine 
table china from stock, in any quantity 


or combination desired. 


All floors reached by elevators. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fulton and Clark Sts., Brooklyn, 


Five minutes walk from the Bridge Terminus. 





MONITOR 
OIL STOVE 


No SMOKE.NO SMELL 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY SAFE 
BOIL STOVE MADE.AGENTS 
WANTED EVERYWHERE 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
MONITOR OIL STOVE CO. 


42 SUPERIOR 


EVELAND 


OHIO 
36.-CORNHILL BOSTON. MAS&x, 


AND 














PAINLESs Cc SrrECTUAL 
EPILLatS 


A 
GUINEA, 


CREAT EN Ne 
For Weak Stomach—tmpaired Digestion—Disordered Liver, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX. 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 


B. F. ALLEN & CO., Sole Agents 
FOR UNITED STATES, 365 & 367 CANAL ST., NEW YORK, 
Who (if your druggist does not keep them) will mail Beecham’s 
Pills on receipt of price—dut inguire first. (Please mention this paper.) 





EVERYBODY WILL 
ILLUMINATE AND DECORATE 


TO 


CELEBRATE THE CENTENNIAL 


OF THE 


Inauguration of our First President. 


it effective and 


UNXLD 
Colored Illuminating Torches, 
COLORED ILLUMINATING FIRES, 
LANTERNS, ETC., ETC. 
Our New Illuminating Cups, 
for windows (inside or out- 


To make 
held in remembrance of the 


rising generation, use the 





No danger of fire, nor drop- 


side), Lawns, Boats, etc., etc. 
ping of grease. 


FLAGS, STREAMERS, BURGEES, 


The effect is like “ Fairy Land.” 


Kireworks of every Description 
AND 
ALL KINDS OF CELEBRATION GOODS, 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


The Unexcelled Fireworks Co., 


Nos. 9 & 11 Park Place, New York City. 
PYROTEOHNISTS TO THE CENTENNIAL INAUGURATION OF WASHINGTON. 
FREE Moody's New ‘Fazlor Byetews of Dress What Paint to Use! 

Cutting. MOODY &00., Cincinnati.0. 


ASK THE 











snus Cortright Metal Roofing Company's ESSEX PAINT WORKS, 
ngles are more durable ard loo etter than any 
ther for Churches and all Buildings large or small. ESSEX CONN. U.S.A. 





Clean House 
only with 


Because there is nothing which is harmless, that 


so little labor in so short a time; besides, 











rm will make things perfectly clean with 
it is economical and makes the work easy. 


Do you suppose—that anything could attain such popularity as PEARLINE en joys, 


and hold it, without wonderful merit—that people would use it year after year were it 
harmful to fabric or hands—that the hundreds of imitations are attracted by anything but 


its wonderful success ? 


’ 
You Il do well to use Pearline—see that your servants use it ; insist that they do not 
use the imitations which they are often induced to try because of the worthless prize given, 


or*by the glib and false argument of some peddler. x3 


JAMES PYLE, New York, © 
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THE BEE-KEEPER OF 1889, 





BY JULIA ALLYN, 





MILD and pleasant as the winter has been 
generally, yet every one interested in out. 
of-door work longs for the quick Coming of 
the open season, for the green fields, the 
balmy, arbutus-laden air, birds’ songs, and 
the many cheery sounds of spring. 

The mind of the bee-keeper is alway, 
afield, summer and winter; and when the 
days lengthen and the sun rides high he 
begins to anticipate the pleasures near at 
hand. All winter he has been planning fo, 
the honey campaign, and the sound of his 
whistle and his hammer ccmes from th, 
workshop, where the clean bits of woos 
have taken the forms of hives, frames, Sec. 
tions, and many things to be used in thy 
good time coming. 

He knows the condition of every colony, 
Perhaps he has the hives on movable bot. 
tom boards, and can tell how the bees have 
prospered by tipping the hive back anq 
looking up between the combs. The moyy. 
ble bottom-board is recommended, for i, 
permits the quick clearing away of the re. 
use—the wax-dust that comes from th 
bees’ uncapping of cells. It is importay, 
that this litter be removed early, for th 
moth worm flourishes in it after wary 
weather comes. 

Cleaning the hive is one of the first dutie; 
of spring. If the hive have no movab} 
bottom-board, on a warm day, at noon, 
take out the frames and place them in ap. 
other hive and scrape and brush the hiy 
clean, leaving the first colony in the new o 
spare hive and placing the next colony in 
the one cleaned, and thus on through the 
apiary, giving fresh hives wherever decay o 
mice have caused injury. 

There is no doubt that the bees appreciate 
this spring house-cleaning, for when re. 
turned to former quiet, may be heard that 
cheerful sound, that melodious hum that 
we interpret as a hymn of thanksgiving 
Of course the bees will sweep and dust their 
own dwelling; but sometimes this litter of 
cappings becomes moldy.and is not easily 
moved, and it is summer before they have 
succeeded in removing all. The bee- keeper 
cannot afford to let the bees do their om 
cleaning.. He wants every bee in the fieli, 
or ready for the field by the middle of May, 
unhindered by any cares of housekeeping, 

The colonies should be fed with honey 
merely to stimulate the queen. She ip- 
creases her egg product at once, and when 
the spring flowers open then a throng of 
bees will be ready to take the honey as it 
flows. As the developement of the bee r- 
quires twenty-one days, the feeding should 
begin early in April, or in March, if the 
weather will permit. Sugar and wate 
might be fed, as it is stored in broad combs 
and will not be sold; but it is better to feed 
honey, for then the bee keeper can say that 
he does not use sugarin any way. If he 
admits that sugar is fed, the explanation 
may not be satisfactory to the inquirer ani 
the inquirer may say of the bee-keeper, 
without explanation, ‘‘He feeds sugar.” 
The bee-keeper, as well as others, ‘ must 
shun even the appearance of evil.’ 

Early in the spring the strength of the 
colonies must be ascertained. If there bh 
weak ones, unite them at once with othe 
weak ones, or strong ones. <A colony that 
only builds itself up in a season is of 10 
value in that season as far as making aj 
return in honey. The secret of successil 
bee-keeping lies in having strong colonies- 
strong in spring, strong especially in May. 
But strength depends on the queen; het 
laying capacity should be found out. 4 
slow queen is but little better than none a 
all. Early in the spring, however, queels 
cannot be obtained, hence the importanc 
of re-queening when necessary in the fall. 
But if a queen be wanted in the spring be 
fore one can be obtained outside of the 
apiary, the bees may raise one themselves, 
and it were better to allow them to do # 
than to keep a worthless or slow laying 
queen. Ifacolony has lost a queen during 
the winter, give eggs, a section of com) 
with eggs, from another colony. The 10s 
of a queen early in spring is disastrous 
under any circumstances, and in some case 
the colony had better be united with a0 
other, first caging the queen in the othet 
colony. 

Another difficulty about getting eat!! 
queens is the absence of drones. Som 
bee-keepers to avoid this difficulty pla 
drone comb in the center of the brood nest 
in order to get drones early in the season. 

There will be many beginners this seas0? 
as there are every season. For two yeals 
bee-keeping has not been very successful; 
but two bad seasons rarely follow each 
other, The short honey crop for two yea® 
past has deterred some from going into thé 
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—— 
pusiness; but the demand for honey is still 
ter than ever before. 

It does not matter materially what kind 
of bees you buy. If a neighbor, or some 
one near by, has black bees to sell low, take 
them. If you wish to change to the gold- 
panded Italians you may do so later in the 
geason by means of the queen, which can 
pe bought and sent by mail for one dollar. 

In regard to hives, a box that will shed 
rain is enough to start with. - It is believed 
that if the bees could be consulted they 
would choose a nail keg; but to be profit- 
able, the boxes should be rectangular, the 
prevailing size being about eighteen inches 
Jong, ten inches deep and fifteen inches 
vide. This size accommodates the simplic- 
‘ty frame, which may rest on rabbets, cut 
the ends uf the hive, or they may stand 
apon the bottom of the hive. It is better 
to let them hang from rabbets, for then 
they swing clear of the bottom, keeping the 
bottom clean and allowing the bees more 
room and freedom. 

Avery wet summer or a very dry sum- 
mer is equally disastrous to bee-keeping, 
put the golden mean, which we usually have 
in this climate, is much to be desired. If 
we have that this year it will prove golden 
tothe bee-keeper, and the richest of the 
earth’s fruitage will again be available in its 
usual abundance. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


GRAPE CULTURE IN TEXAS. 
BY PETER F, WATSON. 





TEXAS in its vast range and with its varied 
surface and different soils is capable of pro- 
ducing almost everything produced else- 
where in the United States, yet, strictly 
speaking, its grape belt lies between: the 
Medina River and the Rio Frio. Here the 
wild grape-vine climbs over the largest trees 
and annually yields a crop which, were it 
carefully gathered, would yield an immense 
sum. 

One who has not seen the wild mustang 
grape, cannot form any adequate idea of this 
country’s natural adaptability to grape cul- 
ture. The wild vine is of robust habit and 
a good bearer; the bunch is large, and the 
berry as large as even the largest 
raised in the vineyards of California. Es- 
pecially is this true of the wild grape grow- 
ing along the banks of the Frio and Leona 
Rivers. 

Yet, the wild vine must go; it is too inac- 
cessible. Not many have the hardihood to 
climb to giddy hights to gather the fruit, 
neither is this necessary, for every one can 
have grapes at home within easy reach. All 
the different varieties of grape raised in 
California can be raised here with the 
advantage of being earlier, of a better qual- 
ity and cheaper. Just think, land that 
would there cost at least two hundred dol- 
lars per acre can be bought here for two! 
Mexican laboris as cheap and much better 
than Chinese, and we ure three days nearer 
market. 

The budding of the cultivated grape on 
the mustang has been more than a success, 
but this plan has as yet not been much em- 
ployed, Its general adoption is only a ques- 
tion of fime. 

Many old grape raisers from California 
are settling here. They state that this is 
the finest grape land they have ever seen 
and prove the force of their convictions by 
investing largely. 

Our soil is a rich sand which 1s cultivated 
year after year without showing any signs 


of exhaustion. It is underlaid by a close, 
compact clay. 
ith a few exceptions, our farmers have 

gone into the grape business in the most 
slipshod manner possible. Both capital 
and experience have been wanting, and 
Without these nothing of a satisfactory 
nature can be accomplished. 

Yet, there have been some bright excep- 
tions, and Frio County can boast of some as 
fine vineyards as can be fuund anywhere. 


Big Foot, Texas. 


» 





ROSE INSECTS. 


THE insects most harmfal to ruses are the 
green fly, red spider, rose hopper or thrips, 
and the rose bug and the black slug. Now, 
thocombating these insects involves some 


little trouble, yet success will attend all 
persistent efforts. 


- green fly, the thrips and the black 

‘Ug can all be kept under by syringing the 
Plants with a solution of whale-oil soap. 

all pound of ae is sufficient for eight 
a ons of water. Throw the waterin a fine 
sie), on the under as well as the upper 
~ cow of the leaves. A syringe with a bent 
on ¢ is the best instrument with which to 
p+ idle liquid to the lower sides of the 


The red 5 ider can be held in check by 
dry ng the leaves with clear water; in 
It ‘th mes this should be done every day. 

ne ae bug, Melolontha subspinosa 
often, it ao Potranee, which is not very 


ca dest; 4 
terminator. 7 oo oe by the Insect Ex. 


agazine. 


juciness. 





AT the late exhibition in Ocala, Fla., a 
scale of 100 points was used for judging 
oranges. Ten points were given each of 
the following characters, the first five being 
grouped as “ physical ’”’ and the secondefive 
as ‘‘juice”’ characters: (1) size, (2) appear- 
ance, (3) thickness of peel, (4) absence of 
tissue or “‘ rag,” (5) absence of seed, (6) ju- 
ciness, (7) sweetness, (8) sub-acidity, (9) vin- 
ous flavor or bouquet, (10) absence of free 


‘acid. The standard of pertection for thick- 


ness of peel, absence of seed, and absence of 
tissue, was a full one-sixteenth inch peel on 
a 200-size, seedless orange, with a one- 
fourth inch core. An orange which sank in 
water scored ten for weight, that is, for 
Every seed shown counted half a 
point off, and two rudimentary seeds 
counted for one. The unanimity of the 
tasters was remarkable, showing that the 
four different elements in estimating the 
quality of the juice were not fanciful dis- 


tinctions. Several individual oranges un- 
der this rigorous test scored ninety-seven 
and a half —Gardenand Forest. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
‘When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
‘When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 








Steel Stay Guards For 


“WIRE: FENCES. 
















WHY NOT USE 


LARGE, SMOOTH WIRE, and our Stay Guards, 
and build the cheapest, strongest and most durable. 
Harmless Fence ever put up? Can be made Hog 
or Sheep-tight. For information, write 


WIRE FENCE IMPROVEMENT CO., 
325 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


ARMERS 


Buy the best. Our Standard Fertilizers, 
always reliable. Once used always used. Sold 
at lowest prices. Ground Bone of all degrees 
of fineness, for land, cattle or chickens, a spe- 
catty. nd for our valuable Agricultural 
Hand-Book and Rural Record (sent free) and 
price-list. 


STEARNS FERTILIZER CO., 


133 Water Street, New York. 


uieBic COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
Made Dishes and Sauces. As Beef Tea, “an invalu- 
able tonic and an agreeapie stimulant.’’ Annual sale 
8,000,000 jars 








Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus von 
Liebig’s signature in biue across label, as 


above. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’td, London. 


DUTTON 


GRINDER 


Perrect MowinG MACHINE KNIFE GRINDER. 
Can be carried into the field and at- 
tached to Mowing Machine Wheel. 
New Descriptive Catalogue Free, 
HIGGANUM MANUF’G. CORPORATION, 
successors to R,H.ALLEN & CO. 
189 Water St., N. ¥. 
Main Office, HIGGANUM, 
CONNECTICUT 







For Beauty of Polish 


ISINGSUN 
STOVE POLISH 


, Saving Labor, Clean: 
ess, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
ORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
WITh 











RUBBER PAINT. 


© 





Who have given Ayer’s Hair Vigor a trial 
are enthusiastic in its praise. 

Mrs. J. J Burton, of Bangor, Maine, says : ss 
*“*T have been using Ayer’s Hair Vigor with 


marvelous success. It restores the original 
color to gray hair, promotes a fresh growth, 
and keeps it strong and healthy. As a toilet 
article I have never found its equal.” 


. : aj 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor, ee 0 ee ee oe ‘ 


re is no Paint manufactu tt. It is 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, ° smooth, glossy, durable, and'economical. Any shade, 
Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


N.B.—As there are imitations now on the market, 
see thatthe above TRADE-MARK is on each package 
and thereby get the GENUINE RUBBER PAINT. 
Factories at 750, 752,754 Washington St., 
New York, and Cleveland, Chicago, 
and St. Louis, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 











A SOLID 











One Month....... One Year....... $3 00 
Three Months % Two Years...... 5 00 
Four Months..... ree Years 700 
Six Months...... 150 Four Years....... 8 5 


Nine Months..... 225 Five Years....... 10 00 
Single Copies 10 cents. 
IN CLUBS OF FIVE OR MORE, $2.00 EAcH. 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa‘ 
Postal Union $1.46 per year additional. 
Subscriptions will not received from Subscrip 


15 Cts. per Foot, material 3 feet wide. 
Adapted for Residences, Churches, Cemete- 
arms, Cardens, &c. 

All needing Fences, Gates. Arbors, Window Guards, 
Trellises, etc., write for our illus, price list, mailed free. 
THE NEWEST THINC AND THE BEST. 


* tion Agents or Postmasters at club rates. 
Central Expanded Metal Co. | 5. W. Expanded Metal Co. Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
Pittsburgh. Chicago. which payment is made 


Samvie Copies Free upon Applicaticnu. 
2 Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPEN DENT. 
t@Rem'ttances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order, Bank Check, Draft, Express, Express 
Money Orders or Registered Letter. 


St. Louis Expanded Metal Co., St. Louis, 


WHY BE SATISFIED 





= i Postal Notes being able to bearer are no safer 
With one-half of what your farm wili pro- en eine ey 
duce, when by using SUBSCRIBERS are requested to renew two or 


three weeks previous to the expiration of their Sub- 
scriptions so that no loss of numbers may occur. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., St. Dunstans House, 
Fetter Lane, are our agents in London to receive sub- 
scriptions and advertisements. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1889. 


THR INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking forit. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with TH INDEPENDENT can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering from 
our Club-List. 


H. J. BAKER & BRO.’S 
COMPLETE MANURES 


(specially compounded for each crop), you 
can frequently more than double your crop. 
Make one trial and be convinced. 


A A Ammoniated Superphosphate 


$37.50 per ton. 


Pelican Bone Fertilizer, 
$32.50 per ton. 


Both the above made from Bone. Full par- 
ticulars in our pocket memorandum book, 
“ Facts for Farmers,”’ mailed free by 


H. J. BAKER & BROQO., 
1t 5c.| 1 time Ic. 
4 times (one month)....70c.| 4 times(one month)... .85c. 


215 Pearl Street N. Y. 
18 “ (threemonths).fic.118 “ (three months).£0c. 
si - f six = 78, 


OUR NEW | 26% (six 0c 26 oy 

FREE 

E NEW l APPLICA- E 
TION. 

E Novelties, *O E 

D Civice Grom, SY, D 


S Higganum Mfg. Corp. ¢ S 


P. O. Box 376, N.Y. City. 


P.-0, Box 3787, 








i. 
> 


RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines tothe inch, 200 lines to the column.) 


Prtiowy Adve vetomente. ar Page& Business Notices 
Rs 00060008 soennevessll 








2 (twelve “ SCC. 52 * (twelve “ Adc. 
S S READING NOTICES......... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, BACH TIME. 


7 oe FINANCIAL NOTICRES......TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 
Line. 

R&I IGIOUS NOTICBS...... ..... FIFTy CENTS 4 LINE 

MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. not exceeding four lines, 


$1. Over that, Twedty-five Cents a Line. 
Address all letters 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder nolding 























an cay PINDERCO RNS. ti twenty-six numbers—halfa year. The cover 
comfort to the feet. 15c. at Druggista, Hiscox &Co., N.Y. has ‘‘THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
* », f large gilt letters, making it quite orna- 

















V5 ination of valuable medicines, is superior mental. They will be delivered at our ottice 
to the essence of the ) Care of Cremeans, anh oD the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 
and / ung troubles, Use it without delay if you send (postpaid) to any P. O. in the United 

have Cough. 3ronchitia, Asthma, Weak Lungs. & $1. States ov the receipt of one dollar each. 





HUSSEY’S 


“NEW MODEL CENTENNIAL” 


Horse Hoe and Cultivator Combined. 
Has Steel Frame, parallel Sides, is Strong, 
Light and Durable, runs Steady andis easy to 
adjust. Send for Descriptive Catalogue to 


T. B. HUSSEY, 


Manufacturer of Plows and Cultivating Im- 
plements, 














North 
Berwick, f ) . 
MAINE. . 
el 
. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S We offer fostfaid at 
— sTock a KOnEen 
mn SEEDS 2: 
RSET sizes prices, to suit 
ty ew S 


all wants. HE iT NE SSES, New Hardy FLOWERING PLANTS, 

New o nthho Vises ai! LERSEP BULBS, and JAPAN LILIES, New 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLADIOLUS and TUBEROSES, The Wonderful NEW MOON 

FLOWERS, New GRAPES, New and Rare FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEEDS. 

Goods sent mail or express, ion Guaranteed. Our N. IDE, r10 4 

EE TO ALL who write for it. It will pay you to see it before bu 
Growers 


illustrated, 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose and Importers, West Grove; 





we 


THE {NDEPENDENT. 





[April 25, 1889, 











Vow prodee Sever Vette A marvel of parity areudth 
104 *hotesomenes Wore economical than the ord. 
Gary Bide. tnd cannot be soit In competition with (he 
@ealtite te of low test short weigh: alum of phe ate 
ders. Seid only im cone. Rov st Baatxe Powpen 
SPany. We Wallet. N.Y 


Ivory Soap Floats. 
Fine Freuch China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 
Fine White Porceisin Dinner Sets, 10) pieces. ...$12 & 
Fine white French China Dinner Sets, iO) pieces. 22 00 
Gold-band China Tea Sets, 4 pieces, $5.0); white. 7 ® 
Richly Decerated China Tea Sets, = $i0and 12 
Decorated Chamber Seta, 10 pieces, $4; white..... 3 00 
Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and designs.... 15 00 


up 
Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc. 
low prices. 
ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on application 
VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, 


1-17 Cooper Institate, New York City 
Orders ked and placed on car or steamer free ot 
charge. Sent on receipt of P. O. M. Order or Dratt, 





Madame Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL, 
SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than FIFTY YEARS. 


TRY IT. 


EDWIN C.BURT & CO, 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


im FINE 
==/ SHOES 


Liatmg Bap 


446 & 448 Pulton 8t. 
= 












Breokiyn, N.Y. 


The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 
name stamped on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 





‘CROUCH & FITZGERALD 
in - Make the most Feliable 


A TRUNKS, vacises. 


14 Cortlandt St., 


West of Broadway. 


556 Broadway, 
Beiow Prince St. 
723 SIXTH AVE., Below 42d St. 
N B. For European travel we now offer the 


“BAMBOO TRUNK,” 


the lightest trunk in the world. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

66 P and several meritorious 
and usefal Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 
ee BR ELSHAW, 


Successors t> 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


puLetr 
SUITS 


¥rom $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury &t., 
: Bend for Catalogue. BOS TOM 


TTCHRLL VANCE CO. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, ETG. 


Sulesroome: §36 and S38 Broadway; 
Wactory: 10th Ave., 24th and 25th M£ts., 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
ASSETS $126,082,153 56 


lLarwest and best Lite Ineurance 
pany inthe World. 





The Come 


The new Business of the Mutual Lite Insur- 
ance Company in == 
Exceeded #103,000,000, 


Its Business showsthe Greatest € jomparative 
Gain made by any Company during the 
past year, including 


ic cud Wen s eho'nctsedscocesses $7,275,301 68 
eT 6 oo Rds och ctenceceoenceen 3,096,010 06 
A gain in new premiums of................45- 2,333,406 00 
A gain in surplus of............ cpbeneabeeeaene 1,645,622 11 
A gain in new business Of... 2.2.6.6 6 66 ee eee 33,756,792 85 
A gates Of rials 60 JOre?d....cccccccccccccsesces 54,496,251 85 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Has Paid to Policy-holders since Organiza- 
tion $272,483 1.8339 =2. 





The wonderful growth of the Company is due in a large degree to the freedom 
from restriction and irksome conditions in the contract and to the opportunities for 
investment which are offered in addition to indemnity in case of death. 

The Mutual Life was the first to practically undertake the simplification of the 
insurance contract and strip it of a verbiage in the mazes of which could be found 
innumerable refuges against claims of policy-holders who had, however unwit- 
tingly, departed from the strict letter of the agreement. That this appealed power- 
fully to the popular taste is evident from the fact that in 1888 the Company wrote 
over $103,000,000 of new insurance. 

The Distribution Policy of the Mutual Life Insurance Company is the most 
liberal contract offered by any company and produces the best results for the policy- 
holders. 


™=STERBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
E. ans Pew Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


For Sale by all Stationers. Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York 


WHEN MEMORY PAILS 


Look up the record and see how, and when, 
apd where, aad what you wrote. 


THE CYLINDRICAL COPYING PRESS 


is for travelers and the desk. It 
is also a Ma- hine tbat mul- 4 
tiplies many copies of writ- World Cabinet. Neo. 
ings in iok. Chree distinct 2. $8.56. 

usescombined in one implement. Business men, clergymen, lawyers, 
educators, writing and thiaking peo- ple everywhere approve it. If not 
found at your stationer’s, send for samples of work and catalogue. 


PORTABLE COPYING PRESS AND STATIONERY CO., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
















Werld Cabinet, Ne. 1 
With Press, $7.50. 


- JOHN RENEHAN. 


Plumbing ne Ss go ihe 5 ~~ 
Principles. ot t t., 3.V¥. c 
bales 642 i adison Ave., between 5sth and (th 
Streets. Personal attention in all cases. 





Crosse & Blackwell’s 





FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 





<3" 
J. CURLEY, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


FineCarriages 
STATE ST., Cor. Boerum * lace, 


BROOKLYN. 


S. Davis, Jr.'s, Cineinnats 


DIAMOND HAMS 


K rt to State Department on American 
ge alas Hog Proauets.) 





AND REFINED SUCAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 








MIDDLETOWR 
CONK. 












~ { had the pleasure of going through the establish - 
Ss. vis, Jr. & Co., Cincinnati, and of seeing 
ae ion ness with which the hams were 


the American for 
or. 
or 4+ Yeors this brand has given satisfaction for 
Peading O oan noo -_ ad 
iD oon ; 
to Cook’ tbe Dismond Ham. 








Tee Inpsraxpsent Paess, 41 TO 43 Gotp Sraser sean Fotton. Stazet, 





MADE FROM FNGLISH FRESH FRUITS 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 





“A Perfect Remedy for 
Catarrh.” 


A learned professor in one of the largest 
and most famous colleges in America, re- 
cently told a gentleman that the Pillow. 
Inhaler had cured a nasal catarrh whith he 
had had from birth, and that he owed his 
present healthful and rotund appearatce to 
the Pillow Inbaler. 

Another or, Arthur F. Winslow, A. 
B., of the English and Classical School at 
West Newton, Mass.. says: “I believe the 
Pillow: Inbaler is in every case what it pre- 
fesses to be as a cure for catarrh. I have 
tried it with entire success in my own case.”’ 

A distinguished and well-known ha 
elas, Charles |. Craigin, A.M., .D., 
Georgetown, D.C., writes; “The catarrh 
which has affected my air passawes very se- 
riously for a year has been much dimin 
by the use of the Pillow-Inhaler.”’ 

A noted divine, the Rev. J. T. Duryea, 
D.D., of Boston, writes: “I voahty think the 
Pillow Inhaler is a very great hit, and the 
man who made it deserves the gratitude of 
allsufferers, I never slept more soundly, and . 
my voice is better since using it.” 

. C, Carter, M.D., Norfolk, Va., a well- 
known physician of regular practice, says: 
“I believe the Pillow-Inhaler to be the best 
thing for the relief and cure of lung trou- 
bles that I have ever seen or heard of.” 

Rev. James Chambers, tor of Calva 
Presbyterian Church, New York City, 
writes: “ [ have used the Pillow-Inhaler for 
over two months and I hereby cheerfully 
testify to its effectiveness for throat disease 
aod bronchitis. I would not be without it,’ 

Rey. A. N. Daniels, Melrose, Rensselaer 
Co.,N. Y., writes: “I have used the Pillow- 
Inbaler for severe trouble in my throat and 
bronchial orgars with the best results, and 
I say to others I believe all bronchial affec- 
tion and catarrh can be cured by the Pil- 
low-Inhaler where there is the least hope of 
acure,”’ 

A little book explaining all about the 
Pillow-Inhaler, and testimonials, sent free 
by addressing The Pillow Inhaler Co., 1520 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


caretuitercie. TQ '§ AOVG AGENCY. Boston 











Both the Frames and Blades of our Star Hack 

ws are now as pericct as human skill can make 
them. The Frame is stcel, polished and Nickel 
plated, and Will hold all blades from 3 to 12 inches, 
and face them in four directions. With the extra 
clamp, as seen in the cut, all broken blades can be 
used. These Saws have a file temper, and one five 
cent Blade will cut iron or soft teel for 
several hours, doing more work than a ‘5 


receipt of price 
Dealers. All g 
ited. 


MILLERS FALLS CO., 
93 Beade Street, New York. 


To LADIES, | 


fered. Now's your time to 
orders 





for our 
Webster’ Dictionary For full particulars 
or We sy 'o or 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 23. $1 and 33 Vesey St., New York 











FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 


to St. Paul, Mirmeapolis, Counci: 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. It is the 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILL 


Time Tables and full 





Better than Horses! 


And as for walking, there 
is no comparison! The 


VICTOR BICYCLES, 
TRICVOCL 


Overman Wheel Co 
& postos, Mass. 














